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ARTICLES 


SIX OR SEVEN NATIONS: A POINTER TO 
THE LUCIANIC TEXT IN THE HEPTATEUCH, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE OLD 
LATIN VERSION 


HE enumerations of the nations of Canaan are common in the 
Heptateuch. Usually six nations are mentioned in the MT, some- 
times seven, twice (Exod. xiii. 5; Num. xiii. 29) five, and once 
(Exod. xxiii. 28) three. Greek manuscripts deal with these enumerations 
in different ways, and, according to the order of the nations, omissions, 
additions and ancillary criteria, it is possible to distinguish a grouping of 
manuscripts according to families and recensions. The passages that 
call for examination are: Exod. iii. 8, 17, xiii. 5, xxiii. 23, 28, xxxiii. 2, 
xxxiv. 11; Num. xiii. 29; Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Jos. iii. 10, ix. 1, xi. 3, 
wii. 8, xxiv. 11; and Jud. iti. 5. I have omitted Gen. xv. 20, 21 because 
neither B nor OL! is extant. 
The thesis of this article is: (1) that n in Exodus is a manuscript which 
stands apart (and we shall see that it is joined in Deuteronomy by g, in 
Joshua by Kgw, and in Judges by glw); (2) that n and its cognates are 


related to OL; (3) that the B text-type is basic to the n-group; (4) that 
the n-group is Lucianic. 

In Exodus I shall take xiii. 5, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 11 before the other 
passages because these best exemplify my thesis. In the other Exodus 
passages, corruptions occur either in n or OL (e.g. in n at iii. 8); there- 
fore the argument would, from the outset, be obscured if we began with 
iii. 8. 


Exod. xiii. 5 
MT: Canaanite, Hittite, Amorite, Hivite, Jebusite. 
B fir o q* s: Can. Hit. Hiv. Girg. Am. Per. Jeb. 

Note that, by harmonization with a passage like Deut. vii. 1 which 
speaks of seven nations in Canaan, Girgashite and Perizzite are added, 
and added, furthermore, to an order (Hivite, Amorite, Jebusite) that is 
against the MT. 

n: Can. Hit. Hiv. Am. Jeb. Girg. Per. 

* My abbreviations, sigla, &c., are those of A. E. Brooke and N. M‘Lean, 
The Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 1906- ), referred to henceforth as 
B-M, except that I have not used the Gothic script for the versions ; nevertheless, 
such abbreviations as OL Arm, &c., are self-explanatory. 

7 u, a MS. which regularly goes with q in Exodus, is not extant for this 
Passage. 
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This is the only Greek manuscript with this order of nations. Editing 
is apparent: the order of B is followed, but the Greek overplus is placed 
at the end; i.e. the B text-type is basic. 

OL?: Can. Hit. Hiv. Am. Jeb. Girg. (with Per. omitted). 

It seems to me that Per. has been accidentally omitted in OL?; the 
last member of an enumeration tends to get omitted, as we see with 
other manuscripts (cp. the reading of k and Eth‘ at Exod. xxxiii. 2, of 
Sah™ at xxxiv. 11, and of n and d at Deut. xx. 17). If so, we may justi- 
fiably regard n and OL’ as related, for their otherwise identical reading 
cannot be fortuitous. Both n and OL? we may say, therefore, show an 
edited B text-type. 

ac(k)'mx AFMhly bw egj vz (Arm)! Eth S-H follow the MT and add 
Girg. Per. at the end. Of these manuscripts ackmx are fully hexaplaric 
in this part of Exodus; so also is the Armenian version and, of course, 
S-H. We shall therefore call these the hexaplaric group. It becomes 
apparent also that, in addition to these five minuscules, many other 
manuscripts are under hexaplaric influence, viz. AFMhly bw egj vz. 
Notice, too, that the order of the Greek overplus (1. Girg., 2. Per.) is 
the order of B; this is an indication that B, or rather some text like B, 
may have been the text that lay before Origen. 


Exod. xxxtii. 2 
MT: Can. Am. Hit. Per. Hiv. Jeb. 
B qu: Am. Hit. Per. Girg. Hiv. Jeb. (with Can. omitted; B#> ™s fir 
ah o Sah™ add Can. after Jeb.; r* adds Can. before Hiv.). 

We may say that B has the MT order as base, and has accidentally 
omitted Can. The fact that fir a h o Sah add Can. at the end shows that 
they have a B text-type. The presence of Sah suggests Egyptian affinities 
for this group, at least for this part of Exodus. 

n OL egj svz x?: Am. Hit. Per. Hiv. Jeb. Can. Girg. 
(x without the article before each name.) 

n and OL‘? are here plainly related. They have an edited B text-type 
(as at xiii. 5), with the Greek overplus placed at the end and B’s defi- 
ciency corrected by an insertion in the penultimate position; indeed, 
Can. in the same position as in B*> ™s, 

egj svz: As in Genesis, so in Exodus egj are constantly found together: 
so also are svz.3 

* By (k) I mean that k normally belongs to this group, but is here corrupt— 
actually by the transposition of Girg. Per.; Arm is corrupt in the same way. | 
use brackets to convey a similar meaning throughout the article. 

2 x leaves the hexaplaric group at chap. xx, and a leaves it after chap. xxvii. 

3 For a description of the behaviour of these MSS. in Genesis see A. Rahlfs, 
Septuaginta, i, Genesis (Stuttgart, 1926), pp. 4, 29-31. Rahlfs designates ej the 
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Turning to the hexaplaric group we find that it is divided, e.g. c(k)m 
read as the MT but with Girg. inserted before Jeb.; whereas Arm S-H, 
with AFMI(y)agb, dpt Boh Eth, read as the MT but with Girg. inserted 
before Hiv. Note especially the order Per. Girg. Hiv. of Arm S-H, which 
is that of B. This order may be due to the influence of a B text-type. 


Exod. xxxiv. 11 
MT: Am. Can. Hit. Per. Hiv. Jeb. 
B': Am. Can. Per. Hit. Hiv. Girg. Jeb. 

Quite apart from the insertion of Girg. in the penultimate position, 
B differs from the MT in one other point, viz. the reversal of the order 
of Hit. Per. This may be no more than a copyist’s slip in B or the parent 
manuscript; such careless transposition is fairly common in the manu- 
scripts. Furthermore, u, a companion manuscript of B (as well asa hor, 
cp. xxxiii. 2), reads Hit. Per., which suggests that B is probably corrupt. 
Only fi, which have some relationship to B at Exod. xxxili. 2, have the 
order Per. Hit. However, the relationship is not here complete because 
fi conclude the list differently, e.g. Hiv. Jeb. Girg. Note that r has now 
left the company of fi, but was present at xxxiii. 2. 

AFM and most manuscripts, including the hexaplaric,? and Arm S-H 
Boh (Sah™) follow the order of the MT, but with the retention of Girg. 
in the penultimate position as in B; again proof that the hexaplaric text 
was derived from a B text-type. 

n OL‘ egj svz: Am. Can. Hit. Per. Hiv. Jeb. Girg. (egj svz with the 
article before each name; n no article, as B). 

Here again OL’ and n show relationship, having the MT order with 
the Greek overplus at the end. And here again, if we could be certain 
that B’s order (Per. Hit.) was a careless error—as it probably is—we 
could say that n OL have as basis a B text-type which has been edited 
by removing the Greek overplus to the end. Thus the overplus has been 
placed at the end in all three passages. 

With OL' contrast OLY (Am. Hit. Per. Can. Hiv. Jeb.) which, it 
would seem, bears no relationship to any known text. The reading is, 
perhaps, to be explained as the correction of a text which had omitted 
Can., and this corrective addition was inserted in the wrong position. 
OL’’s failure to read Girg. may also be accidental, since it is not unusual 
for the last member to be omitted. 

In the remaining passages of Exodus the relationship of B n OL does 
not show so clearly because of corruption in n (at iii. 8, and probably at 


Catenae group up to Gen. xxii. 21, and egj from there onwards; and sv vz a 
related group. 

'q, a companion MS. (cp. Exod. xiii. 5 and xxxiii. 2), is not extant. 
* m omits Can.; c omits Per. Hiv. 
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iii. 17); or because all manuscripts have the same reading (at xxiii. 23); 
or because OLY is corrupt (at xxiii. 23 and probably at xxiii. 28). 
Exod. iii. 8 
MT: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Hiv. Jeb. 
B m Eth: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Girg. Hiv. Jeb. 

B has the MT order but with Girg. inserted. The sequence Girg. Hiy, 
Jeb. is also found in B at iii. 17, xxiii. 23, and xxxiii. 2. 

AFM and most manuscripts, including the hexaplaric, and Arm S-H 
Boh Ethf OL" have the MT order, but are unlike B this time in that 
they insert Girg. in the penultimate position, i.e. Girg. Jeb. 

(f)is read peculiarly Can. Hit. Hiv. Per. Am. Girg. Jeb. This is the 
reading of fis at iii. 17, and here it could be simply a repetition of that 
passage ; or it may be the reading of a line of manuscript in reverse, three 
names to a line, i.e. reversing Am. Per. Hiv. of AFM rell. f corruptly 
reads Can. Hit. Hiv. only. The omission in f is due to the ready confu- 
sion between Hiv. and Jeb. in Greek (e.g. evawwv and veBovoawy 
vevovoawy). The scribe wrote evawy, thought it was cevovoawy, the 
word at the end of the enumeration, and, consequently, omitted Jeb. 
and the three intervening names.' 

b: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Hiv. Jeb. Girg. 

bw usually go together. Here b stands alone, while w goes with AFM 
rell. One of the manuscripts may be corrupt by the accidental transposi- 
tion of Girg. / Jeb. 

n: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Girg. Jeb. 

n omits Hivite, no doubt accidentally. The question to decide is from 
what position it has fallen out: if before Girg., then n joins OL* with 
AFM and most versions; if before Jeb., then n follows B exactly; a third 
position would be Girg. Jeb. Hiv., but in that case n would stand entirely 
alone, unaccompanied by any version or Greek manuscript, and is less 
likely. The choice lies therefore between the first and second possibilities. 
We have already seen in the case of f’s reading that evavwv and veBovoawy 
| wevovcawy could be confused in Greek manuscripts, and quite apart 
from similar appearance, pronunciation would also be similar, u = v = 
8.2 It is more likely therefore that, in n, Hiv. stood originally before 
Jeb., i.e. n originally read as does B. 

We note, then, that at Exod. iii. 8 n OL' are differently ranged, OL" 

’ Cp. the reading of n at Jos. ix. 1, and of d at Jos. xii. 8. 

2 Cp. chap. xxv of the Testament of Job, where vela, the only Latin word in the 
Testament, is rendered by fjAa, showing clearly that the Latin v and the Greek 8 
were either identical in pronunciation, or very similar, at the time when the 


book was written; and the Testament is probably to be dated in the second or 
third century A.D. 
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going with the majority of Greek manuscripts, and n going with B—if 
our reasoning is correct. It is a great pity that in Exodus we have no 
companion manuscript to check the imperfections of n, as w with b. 


Exod. iti. 17 
MT: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Hiv. Jeb. (as at iii. 8). 
B oqru A ax Arm S-H: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Girg. Hiv. Jeb. (as at iii. 8). 

The presence of ax Arm S-H suggests that this is also the hexaplaric 
reading, and brings us again to the conclusion that a B text-type was the 
basis for Origen in Exodus. We are thus reminded of Rahlfs’s remark 
that B is pre-hexaplaric both in Kings and Ruth, and that a text like B’s 
was the ‘Vorlage’ of Origen in both those books." 

OL’: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Hiv. Jeb. Girg. 
n: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Jeb. Giry. Hiv. 

n is against the MT order. Here, too, as at iii. 8, n and OL* fail to run 
together. However, OL" follows the pattern of xiii. 5, xxxiii. 2, and 
xxxiv. 11, viz. the B order but with the overplus at the end. n is probably 
corrupt, having read originally as OL"; from this text Hiv. was acciden- 
tally omitted due to confusion of the juxtaposed Hiv. and Jeb., and then 
added at the end of the enumeration. Notice that n is the only Greek 
manuscript which, like OL", has Girg. after Jeb. 

FM hlya,b,c, dpt egj Boh Eth, in reading Can. Hit. Hiv. Am. Per. 
Girg. Jeb., probably have a distorted B text-type. 


Exod. xxiti. 23 
MT: Am. Hit. Per. Can. Hiv. Jeb. 

B and all Greek manuscripts have the MT order, with the insertion of 
Girg. between Can. and Hiv., except that a few manuscripts (k 1 q s t) 
have accidental omissions. The versions Arm Boh Eth S-H read as the 
Greek manuscripts, but Sah™ and OLY are probably corrupt by acciden- 
tal omission. 

Exod. xxiti. 28 
MT: Hiv. Can. Hit. 

B, most manuscripts, and Arm S-H have the MT order with the addi- 
tion of Am. at the beginning, added perhaps under the influence of 
XXiil. 23. 

Further additions, placed at the end, are found in the following manu- 
scripts: M dpt-+-Jeb; (18)? + Per. Jeb.; n + Per. Girg. Jeb. Note that n 

" Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 1 Heft, Studien zu den Kénigsbiichern (1904), 
pp. 82-87 on B Eth, especially at the foot of p. 85; and Rahlfs, Mitteilungen des 
Septuaginta-Unternehmens, Band 3, Studie iiber den griechischen Text des Buches 
Ruth (1922), pp. 119, 120, 149. 

2 (18) reads Hit. Can., which is accidental transposition of yavavaous / 
xéwraous through initial and final similarity. 
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achieves seven nations even here! egj svz Boh also add Per. Girg. Jeb., 
but at the end of the verse after a6 cod, thus showing their dependence 
on n and their secondary character. 

The remaining versions seem to be in chaotic confusion, apparently 
bearing no relation to each other nor to any Greek manuscript: 
Sah™, Eth, OLY. 

In Exodus note the following points: 

1. That n stands apart among Greek manuscripts. 

2. That there are four agreements of n with OL" 7 ™ v (though at 
xxiii. 23 all Greek manuscripts have the same reading); there is one 
agreement of OL' with AFM, &c.; and twice OL'Y stands isolated. 
These statistics seem to show that a relationship exists between n and 
OL. 

3. That the Greek overplus is placed at the end four times by OL, 
three times by n (four times if n is corrupt at iii. 17), once by most 
manuscripts (xiii. 5), and once (iii. 8) by b, perhaps corruptly. 

4. That the B text-type is basic to n probably in all seven passages 
(iii. 8 and iii. 17 being the passages in which there is an element of 
doubt), and that it is basic to OL four times (at iii. 17, xiii. 5, xxxiii. 2, 
XXxiv. 11); twice OLY is probably corrupt (xxiii. 23 and xxiii. 28), and 
once (iii. 8) OL disagrees with B. 

5. That the B text-type is basic to Origen’s Hexapla—though not so 
obviously—four times, and probably six (these other two being xiii. 5 
and xxxiii. 2). 

6. That egj svz, apparently changing their allegiance half-way through 
Exodus, agree with n three times (at xxiii. 28, xxxiii. 2, and xxxiv. 11), 
and their dependence and secondary character is obvious by xxiii. 28. 


Num. xiii. 29 (LXX 30) 
This passage can be ignored since all manuscripts read as B; so also 
Arm S-H OL' (Boh omits Hiv.). 


Deut. vii. I 
MT: Hit. Girg. Am. Can. Per. Hiv. Jeb. 

Since this is the full list of seven nations in Hebrew also, we shall 
expect all Greek manuscripts to have the same reading as the MT, the 
possibilities of variation by insertion being non-existent; and this is 
indeed the case. However, B shows two readings: B? Hit. Girg. Am. 
Can. Per. Hiv. Jeb.; and B* by a dapsus calami: Hit. Am. Girg., &c. 

All manuscripts except s (which accidentally omits Am.) read as B? and 
MT: so do all versions except Pale and OL". OL' reads: Am. Hit. Per. 
Jeb. Can. Hiv. Girg. This latter is a puzzling sequence, with no parallel 
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in Greek or any other version; and strange, when one remembers that 
OL’ generally follows the MT/B order. It may be explained if we 
assume, in a manuscript that contained two nations to a line, a list 
arranged somewhat as follows: 


B? Hit.? (Girg.) or B* Hit.? Am.!' 
Am.!' Can.5 (Girg.) Can.$ 
Per.) Hiv.’ Per.) \. Hiv’ 
Jeb.* + 7 Jeb.* PS, o® 





We have already seen that it has been the practice of OL"* to remove 
Girg., or the Greek overplus which generally includes Girg., to the end 
of the enumeration (cp. Exod. iii. 17, xiii. 5, xxxiii. 2, and xxxiv. 11). 
Assuming a list such as that of B? suggested above, we may say that 
Girg. was mentally placed in the seventh position, while the copyist’s 
eye passed to the next word Am. (or, if a B* text-type was followed, his 
eye returned to the preceding word); then the scribe, realizing that Hit. 
had been omitted, wrote that word second and went on to complete the 
left-hand column, and, following that, the right-hand column. 


Deut. xx. 17 
MT: Hit. Am. Can. Per. Hiv. Jeb. (same order as vii. 1, but without 
Girg.). 
B*> N g(n) a, (d)pt Boh 'v: Hit. Am. Can. Per. Hiv. Girg. Jeb. 

Both n and d omit the last name Jeb., but this is accidental, since the 
true reading of these manuscripts can be checked against other manu- 
scripts of their family. For in Deut. gn go together (g having left the 
Catenae manuscripts ej), as also dpt, and since both g and pt read Jeb. 
we may justifiably conclude that n and d have accidentally omitted the 
last word in the enumeration—a mistake easily made. dpt also accident- 
ally omit Can. 

B* and k omit Girg. In k the omission is almost certainly influenced 
by Origen, for k, a hexaplaric manuscript, is, alone of its group, prone 
to omit obelized words." In the case of B it is very improbable that the 
omission is for hexaplaric reasons; rather, the list without Girg. could 
either be the ancient Greek text, or an accidental omission afterwards 
corrected. But if the correction is early, we should not assume that B 
was corrected according to the text of the family gn; for the evidence so 
far seems to show that the text of the gn family was made from a B-basis 
(cp. too the previous verse, 16, where dv is read by B © gn d Im Boh Eth 


™ Cp. A. V. Billen, “The classification of the Greek MSS. of the Hexateuch’, 
j.T.S. xxvi (1925), pp. 262-77, who writes that the MS. which omits the largest 
number of the passages marked by an obelus in G is k. 
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OL’, as against all other manuscripts Arm S-H™ which have a clause 
preceding dv, in accordance with the MT). 

AFM6 rell, including the hexaplaric group cko(x) Arm S-H™, as 
well as Bohw Eth OL’, read as the MT but with Girg. added after Jeb. 
Thus, once again OL (this time in company with the majority of manu- 
scripts) has the overplus at the end. 

In Deuteronomy note the following points: 

1. That the B text-type is again basic to n, or rather, gn. 

2. That the junction of g with n affords us a means of checking the 
errors of n. 

3- That n and OL do not go together, though OL’, in placing the 
overplus at the end, follows its normal pattern, albeit at xx. 17 a hexa- 
plaric one also. 

4. That dpt goes with gn at xx. 17, and this is not uncommon else- 
where in Numbers and Deuteronomy. 


Passing now to the book of Joshua, we shall discover: (1) that, as in 
Exodus, OL" agrees with n, or rather gn-+, more often than it dis- 
agrees; (2) that B has some peculiar reversals of order, viz. Jos. iii. 10, 
ix. I, Xi. 3, and xxiv. 11; (3) that n has a B-basis at Jos. iii. 10, ix. 1, 
xi. 3, and perhaps even at xxiv. 11: so also OL, with the exception of ix. 1. 


Jos. ti. 10 
MT: Can. Hit. Hiv. Per. Girg. Am. Jeb. 
B (F) (M)N c ej svz f(i)r qu (a,) Boh (Saht): Can. Hit. Per. Hiv. Am. 

Girg. Jeb. 
gnw (K not extant) OL" (Eth‘): Can. Hit. Per. Hiv. Am. Jeb. Girg. (i.e. 

a B text-type). 

We are fortunate that B has departed from the MT order, for now 
we can see plainly that when previously n OL’, or OL alone, seemed to 
have an MT/B-basis, it was not the MT that the group was following irr 
actual fact, but a B text-type. To the same conclusion also do Exod. 
xiii. § and xxxiii. 2 point. Notice, too, that w in Joshua has left b, its 
companion manuscript in the preceding books, and joined gn. In this 
gnw family Girg. is again placed at the end, as in Exod. iii. 17 (OL* 
alone), xiii. 5 (n OL*), xxxiii. 2 (n OL"*), xxxiv. 11 (n OL"), Deut. 
vii. 1 (OL* alone), and xx. 17 (OL with most manuscripts, including 
the hexaplaric). 

A ahl(m)oyb, b(kx) dpt Arm’ S-H™ read as the MT. bckx are in 
Joshua strongly hexaplaric,? so that the presence of bkx Arm S-H™ in 


* Arm-codd read Hit. Can. 
2 k would, more correctly, be said to have a mixed text. 
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this grouping shows that this is the hexaplaric reading. And we see, too, 
that A ahlmoyb, are also under hexaplaric influence; and that, this time, 
dpt go with the hexaplaric group—contrast Deut. xx. 17. 
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Fos. ix. I 
MT: Hit. Am. Can. Per. Hiv. Jeb. 
B fi hqu ej svz Eth Saht: Hit. Can. Per. Hiv. Am. Girg. Jeb. (cp. the 

order of B at iii. 10). 

These manuscripts have an MT basis, but Girg. is added and Am. is 
placed in a different position (as though it had been passed over in the 
archetype by some scribe and added farther on in the enumeration). 
Note that ej svz go with B here as at iii. 10; contrast Exod. xxiii. 28, 
xxxiii, 2, and xxxiv. 11 where they go with n or with n OL. 

g(n)'w (K not extant): Hit. Can. Hiv. Am. Girg. Jeb. Per. 

Here again gnw have for basis a B text-type—note especially the 
order Hiv. Am. Girg. Jeb.—the difference being that Per. has been 
transferred to the end. 

AFMN6® al(m)orya,b,, bex Arm-ed, dpt read as the MT, but with 
Girg. inserted after Am. Because we have a group of manuscripts similar 
to those at Jos. iii. 10, including bex Arm-ed, we may say that this is 
probably the hexaplaric reading. But notice the order Am. Girg. as in 
B; is this fortuitous, or has Origen followed a B text-type even in this? 
Note also that dpt again go with the hexaplaric group, as at iii. 10. 

OL S-H™ ™ read as the MT, but with Girg. added before Jeb. 
Thus OL’, in reproducing the MT order, fails to go with gnw. How- 
ever, that Girg. is added before Jeb. shows again a relationship, of some 
kind, between B and OL, as well as between gnw and OL. 


Jos. xi. 3 
MT: Can. Am. Hit. Per. Jeb. Hiv. 
B hqur Eth: Can. Am. Hiv. Jeb. Per. Hit. 
Saht: Can. Am. Hiv. Per. Jeb. Hit. 

At first sight, it might appear that B has simply reversed the last four 
names. However, the fact that we have a geographical location (viz. ‘in 
the hill country’) after Jeb. in the MT, as well as after Hiv. (viz. ‘under 
Hermon in the land of Mizpah’), makes this unlikely. Rather, the read- 
ing of Hiv. for Hit., and Hit. for Hiv., goes back to translation times, 
owing to the ready confusion between *NN7 and ‘7;? and the 


* n omits Am. Girg. Jeb. This is simply a copyist’s error due to confusion 


between the similar words evaco. (sometimes spelled «Baor) and evovearor | 
eBovomo. The copyist’s eye, after evaroe had been written, travelled to evoveao 
| «eBoveacr; consequently, he wrote Per. as his next word and concluded his 
list; cp. the reading of f at Exod. iii. 8, and of d at Jos. xii. 8. 

2 Modern scholars take the view that both in this passage and in Jud. iii. 3 
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transposition of the MT’s Per. Jeb. is accidental (cp. the reading of 
Sah‘). : 

(K)gn(w)(OL")' add Horite to a B text-type, viz. Can. Horite Am. 
Hiv. Jeb. Per. Hit. Here: (1) the connexion between Kgnw and OL: is 
unmistakably plain; the insertion of Horite in the second position is 
proof positive of connexion; and (2) their dependence on a B text-type 
is also demonstrably clear. Again this group achieves the full list of 
seven nations; this time not by the addition of Girg. but of Horite. (cp. 
also Exod. xxiii. 28 where n achieves the full list of seven against almost 
all manuscripts and OL' as well). It is interesting that Girg. is not 
added here: apparently, only seven nations (in accordance with Deut. 
vii. 1) is permissible. 

AFGNOrell, including the hexaplaric group bex Arm S-H Or-lat, 
read as the MT. 

ej s(v)z (f), like Kgnw OL’, also read Horite before Am., but otherwise 
go with AFGN@®rell, thus demonstrating that they have a mixed text. 

dpt also read Horite; they read the first three names as Kgnw and 
then follow with Hit. (as the MT/AFGNOrell), but the remaining three 
names they insert in a verbose paraphrase at the end of the verse in the 
order Per. Jeb. Hiv. (again as the MT/AFGNOrell). This demonstrates 
clearly (a) the mixed and (4) the secondary character of dpt. 

Further evidence of the dependence of Kgnw on a B text-type is also 
to be derived from the fact that Kgnw like B read épyyov for Hermon, 
whereas bex Arm S-H and AFGN@® aiklmya,b, v(mg)z(mg) read depp. 
ej sv(txt)z(txt) fr qu (h) also read épyyov. 
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Fos. xi. 8 
MT: Hit. Am. Can. Per. Hiv. Jeb. 

B is identical with the MT, as also are most manuscripts and OL" 
S-H. 

Some manuscripts, while having the MT order, add Girg. in various 
positions. Of these Kgn(w)* Saht S-H™ ™s add Girg. after Jeb. Note: 
(1) that Girg. is added at the end; (2) that Saht goes here, not with B, 
but with Kgnw which, as we see from xi. 3, is a ‘consanguineous’ 
group; (3) the presence of S-H ™s, Rahlfs* has shown that S-H ™ 


the correct reading is Hittites, and not Hivites as the MT; see C. F. Burney, 
The Book of Fudges (1930), p. 62. In other words, it is the MT which is wrong 
and not B; within the transmission of the Hebrew text an original "M7 was 
misread as "If71 and the mistake perpetuated. Thus, B hqur Eth Sah, in reading 
Hittites, preserve here the true and original reading; so also, as we shall see, 
Kgnw OL". 

' K is grievously mutilated but seems to have this reading also; w OL" omit 
Can. by homoioteleuton. 2 w omits Per. Hiv. 
3 Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 3 Heft (1911), pp. 30-32. 
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gives Lucianic readings in the Books of Kings without always stating 
their source. Such may well be the case in the Book of Joshua also; if 
so, we have here an indication that Kgnw give the Lucianic reading; 
(4) that on this occasion Kgnw, by adding Girg., stand apart from B. 
Nevertheless, it seems that the author of this family—if such there was 
—does show consistency by reading seven nations throughout. 


Jos. xxiv. II 

MT: Am. Per. Can. | Hit. Girg. | Hiv. Jeb. 
B MN hogr pt Arm Eth Saht: Am. Can. Per. | Hiv. Jeb. | Hit. Girg. 

These manuscripts have a strange order; they reverse singles (the MT 
Per./Can.) and pairs (the MT Hit. Girg./Hiv. Jeb.). 
gnw OL" (K not extant): Am. Per. Can. | Hiv. Hit. Jeb. Girg. 

Hitherto we have noticed that n/gn/gnw OL" seem to have a B-basis 
text. Here, however, they differ considerably: first, they have the MT 
order Per. Can., as indeed do many manuscripts; secondly, they trans- 
pose the last four members—this latter may be explained by supposing 
an archetype with two nations to a line, which read as follows: 

lu Jeb. | 
Hit. Girg. 

and these were read vertically instead of horizontally. If this supposition 
is correct, then gnw OL’ are ultimately dependent on a B text-type here 
also. 

The hexaplaric group b(c)x S-H, together with the group A@lyb,, and 
aiu read as the MT. ; 

dej f km svz, in reading Am. Can. Per. | Hiv. Hit. Jeb. Girg., present 
a mixed text. As regards the first three names, they follow B; but in the 
last four they follow gnw OL (cp. the mixed reading of dpt at Jos. 
xi. 3). The group defjs is found in the book of Ruth, and these manu- 
scripts figure in Rahlfs’s Catenae group for that book. 


Jud. it. 5 
MT: Can. Hit. Am. Per. Hiv. Jeb.; and B is identical, so also are AMN 
and most manuscripts, Eth Saht OL' S-H. 

Girg. is added at the end, after Jeb., by glnw (dptv)' Arm. Note: 
(1) that this group, as with n in Exodus (cp. especially n’s reading at 
Exod. xxiii. 28), generally carries the full list of seven nations—indeed, 
Num. xiii. 29 (LXX 30) is the only passage where n does not carry seven 
nations; (2) that this group, inasmuch as it adds Girg., stands apart 
from B; thus, precisely at the passages where B is identical with the 
MT, viz. Jos. xii. 8 and Jud. iii. 5, the family gnw stands apart from B; 


' dptv transpose to read Hiv. Per. 
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(3) that Girg. is again at the end of the enumeration; (4) that | now joins 
this group (as also in the book of Ruth); (5) that dpt has again shifted its 
allegiance—this time to the group glnw; (6) that we find ptv together for 
the first time. In the Hexateuch d has gone with pt, and v with sz. Now, 
passing to Judges, the grouping ptv is exactly the grouping of the book 
of Ruth, and Rahlfs' placed these manuscripts in his Lucianic ‘Neben- 
gruppe’. According to B-M,? v is a tenth-century manuscript which for 
Judges and Ruth is in one or more later hands, probably of the eleventh 
century. Obviously, therefore, with this change of hand goes a change 
of family; (7) that ginowe,—to draw a further comparison with Ruth— 
are in that book Lucianic,’ o having joined the family, and e, being a 
manuscript that begins with Ruth (b joins the family from Ruth iv. 11 
onwards). 


In our progress to the last book of the Octateuch we seem, then, to 
have drawn a triangle, broadly based in the book of Ruth, viz. 


n (Gen.) Exod. 
gn Deut. 
(K) gnw Jos. 
glnw Jud. 


(b) glnowe, Ruth 


Since these manuscripts so clearly stand apart from the other manuscripts, 
they seem to belong to a family of their own. In attempting to identify 
this family we have three signposts to guide us. Firstly, Rahlfs takes n as 
his Lucianic representative in Genesis, and describes it as follows: ‘Von 
ihnen hat 75 (= n) die eigenartigste Textform und steht zu 106 (= p), 
einem Hauptvertreter der lukianischen Nebengruppe, in einem ganz 
ahnlichen Verhiltnis wie im Buche Ruth. . . . Aber der Lukiantext ist in 
75 auf keinen Fall rein erhalten; . . .’* Secondly, Margolis* makes his 
Syrian family (or, as Rahlfs would say, Lucianic) in Joshua consist of 
Kgnw 118 127 and OL. And, thirdly, we have already seen that in 
Ruth (b)glnowe, are Lucianic. Noteworthy, too, is the fact that, from 
Genesis to Ruth, n is the common element. The presumption follows, 
therefore, that n in Exodus, gn in Deuteronomy, and ginw in Judges are 
also Lucianic. 

Further help in the identification of the family to which these manu- 


? Rahlfs, Studie . . . Ruth (1922), pp. 79 ff. 

2 B-M, vol. i, part iv, Preface to the Octateuch, p. viii. 

3 Rahlfs, Studie... Ruth (1922), pp. 53, 74-79. 

4+ Rahlfs, Septuaginta, i, Genesis, pp. 4, 28, 29. 

5 Max L. Margolis, The Book of Joshua in Greek (Paris, 1931). 
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scripts belong is given by OL. Both Driver and Wellhausen' noted 
affinity in Samuel between OL and the Lucianic text; Ceriani noted 
affinity for Lamentations; and Vercellone* remarked on the Lucianic 
character of some of the excerpts of OL on the margin of the Gothic 
Leon manuscript. And we have just seen also that Margolis even in- 
cludes OL in his Syrian/Lucianic group for Joshua. Thus we have 
several indications of the connexion existing between OL and the 
Lucianic text. And this is of significance for other Heptateuchal books 
besides Joshua: for we may suppose that OL maintains its Lucianic 
affinity in those other books also, and therefore points to the Lucianic 
family. However, the evidence adduced in the foregoing investigation 
is not such as to enable us to pronounce on the character of OL in 
Leviticus and Numbers; and it is very meagre for Deuteronomy and 
Judges. But it is far otherwise in the case of Exodus. There we have 
much evidence of a relationship existing between n and OL: n is related 
to OL in Exodus in just the same way as it is in Joshua. It follows 
therefore that if Margolis is right in regarding OL as Syrian/Lucianic 
in Joshua, then n is Syrian/Lucianic in Exodus. 

Nor should we be surprised that OL fails to agree in all instances with 
n or Kgnw, as the case may be, or that OL has agreements with hexa- 
plaric witnesses. I am reminded of Rahlfs’s characterization of OL™ in 
the Book of Ruth, ‘Nach alledem erscheint Lat. als ein Mischtext, der 
die verschiedenartigsten Bestandteile in sich vereinigt. Insonderheit ist 
Lat. deutlich von O und R beeinfluBt. Daraus folgt aber zugleich, dab 
Lat. jiinger als O und R und wohl sicher nicht vor dem IV Jahrh. 
entstanden ist’.* It is true that this is a description of a different manu- 
script of OL, but we should nevertheless bear it in mind when consider- 
ing the influences to which the Old Latin text in general may have been 
subjected. 

A further point to notice is that n/gn/Kgnw have behind their peculiar 
readings the B text-type as basis. If we recall that for the Books of Kings 


"S$. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (1913), 
pp. Ixxvi-Ixxx; J. Wellhausen, Der Text der Biicher Samuelis (1871), pp. 221-4. 

? Ceriani, Monumenta Sacra et Profana, i. 1 (1861), p. xvi (Addenda); Ver- 
cellone, Variae Lectiones, ii (1864), p. 436. 

3 F. C. Burkitt demurs—Texts and Studies, vol. iv, no. 3 (1896), The Old 
Latin and the Itala, pp. 9, 10—supposing that the marginal readings may be 
translations from some Greek codex, and have ‘no connexion with the Old Latin 
properly so called’. 

* Rahlfs, Studie... Ruth (1922), pp. 133, 134. O and R are Rahlfs’s symbols 
for Origen’s recension and for a recension of unknown origin; the latter covers 
a group of MSS. under hexaplaric influence, viz. MNhikmruyb, (of which 
— are among the MSS. of Margolis’s Constantinopolitan group in 
oshua). 
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Rahlfs remarked on the Lucianic text’s dependence on a pre-hexaplaric 
Greek text related to B Eth,' dependence of n/gn/Kgnw on a B text- 
type is yet one more pointer to the Lucianic nature of their text. 

The help that is afforded us by the citations of the Church Fathers of 
Eastern Christendom, Chrysostom and Theodoret in particular, in 
identifying the Lucianic text is meagre for the Pentateuch. Rahlfs has 
shown that in Kings and Ruth the agreements of the Lucianic manu- 
scripts in both books with Theodoret are numerous and striking. But 
we do not find this to be the case in the Pentateuch. This is clear from 
a cursory glance at the apparatus of B-M, as well as from the findings of 
Ernst Hautsch.* Hautsch, in seeking to discover the Lucianic text of the 
Octateuch, showed that the Church Fathers, Diodore, Chrysostom, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodoret, in the majority of cases in 
which they diverge from bw,? offer the vulgar text: that, in Genesis, the 
manuscripts which go more often than bw with the Fathers are de f no 
p stc,; in the other Pentateuchal books (d) g (1) 74 n 76 pt; in Joshua 
d g n 76 84 pt, and of these gn in Joshua show an especially close 
relationship to the text of Theodoret. Notice that, in these results of 
Hautsch, n and dpt are member manuscripts from Genesis to Joshua, 
while g is also prominent in some of the Pentateuchal books and in 
Joshua. Thus, a suggestion of the Lucianic character of n and gn arises 
here too. 

If we ask why the Lucianic text has such slender manuscript support 
in the Pentateuch compared with the other books, the answer, in all 
probability, is that the Pentateuch was regarded as the most important 
part of the Greek OT, and for such important books the Lucianic text 
failed to hold the field against the rival text of Origen because the latter 
had the particular merit of conforming to the Hebraica veritas. 

Finally, only further investigation can decide how pure is the Lucianic 
text preserved to us in the Pentateuch. Where n is our only witness 
we can have much less than certainty, because n is a manuscript which 
has evidently suffered much corruption. We badly need at least one 
other manuscript to check its imperfections in Genesis and Exodus. But 
this much we can say: that the Lucianic text in the Pentateuch is more 


in evidence in n and gn than in any other manuscripts. 
RAYMOND THORNHILL 


' Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 3. Heft (1911), pp. 211-39. 

2 E. Hautsch, Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens, Band I (1909), Der 
Lukiantext des Oktateuch. 

3 For his reconstruction of the Lucianic text of the Octateuch Lagarde, 
Librorum V.T. canonicorum pars prior (1883), used 19 108 (these two = b in 
B-M) 82 93 118. He did not use w, but B-M’s apparatus has shown that, in the 
Pentateuch, it is a MS. closely related to b, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES ON 
THE USE OF CHRISTOLOGICAL TERMS 


UCH attention has always been paid by New Testament theo- 

logy to the names and titles applied to Jesus. Dr. Vincent 

Taylor’s monograph on The Names of Fesus' is a recent example 
of this approach, and still more recently, Dr. Oscar Cullmann’s work on 
Christology” has in some respects followed the same method. The inten- 
tion of this essay, however, is not to traverse precisely this ground once 
more, but rather, moving selectively over parts of it, to inquire into the 
reasons for the appearance and disappearance, for the advance and 
retreat, of one title and another. In other words, it will try to relate the 
names and designations of Jesus to the circumstances and conditions of 
their use.? 

Two notoriously difficult problems in this connexion are, of course, 
the strikingly limited occurrence of the term ‘the Son of Man’, and the 
comparative rarity with which the figure of the suffering Servant is 
applied to Christ. Why, for instance, is there in early Christian apologetic 
outside the gospels no application to Jesus of a full-length testimonium 
from Dan. vii? Or again, Isa. liii is almost the only Old Testament 
passage which seems to recognize innocent suffering as possessing re- 
demptive power. Why, then, are direct references to Isa. liii in the 
gospels so very rare? Why are the occurrences scarcely less meagre in 
the whole of the rest of the N.T.? And—most surprising of all—why 
are the explicitly redemptive phrases from Isa. liii only quoted once or 
twice in all? 

These, and others like them, are the familiar questions behind this 
essay; and, although no claim can be made to have found answers, the 
hope is that some progress may eventually be made towards the under- 
standing of the selection and use of christological terms in the N.T. 
period by the method here advocated and illustrated. 

The method in question is the simple one of inquiring about the 
circumstances and setting of each phrase or term examined. Certain 


" Macmillan, 1953. 

? Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen, 1957). 

> Dr. Vincent Taylor’s The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching 
(Macmillan, 1958) came into my hands after this essay had been drafted. In a 
valuable chapter (XV, “The Christology of the Primitive Christian Communi- 
ties’) he examines the terms under some such sections as I do here (Preaching, 
Teaching, Worship, &c.). But the questions which I have tried to formulate 
remain, I believe, still worth investigating. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vel. X, Pt. 2, October 1959] 
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factors, in particular, it will be argued, need to be taken into account in 
any attempt to explain the vocabulary we are to study, namely the 
the requirements of liturgy, and of explanation (that is, in admonition, 
teaching, and apologetic). Another factor, which is not here pursued, is 
locality. It is evident that, to some extent, local habits of language and 
thought may account for the prevalence of a term in some writings and 
not in others.' 


THE INFLUENCE OF LITURGY ON THE 
SELECTION AND USE OF CHRISTOLOGICAL 
TERMS 

The first factor which may be looked to for some explanation of the 
selectiveness of the New Testament’s vocabulary may be described as 
the demands of adoration and worship. 

Here, the prevailing tendency seems to be to adhere almost exclu- 
sively to directly honorific terms. St. Francis of Assisi has been called 
il poverello, the poor man; and Jesus may well have thought of himself 
as God’s suffering Servant (cp. Luke xxii. 27)—possibly even as God's 
mrwyos, although 2 Cor. viii. 9 (€mrwyevoev) is the nearest that the N.T. 
comes to applying this term to Jesus (cp. Phil. ii. 7). At ary rate, it 
seems (despite the arguments of some scholars against this conclusion) 
that he thought of himself as the persecuted Human Figure (Son of 
Man) of Dan. vii, who was destined in the end to triumph and to be 
vindicated. Perhaps he also saw in himself the Shepherd, that is, the 
leader of God’s People, who faces martyrdom.? He may also have 
thought of himself as the defenceless lamb, to which Jeremiah likened 
himself (Jer. xi. 19, cp. Isa. liii. 7), although no such saying is actually 
attributed to Jesus. Yet—and this is the point—terms such as these are 
only very rarely used of Jesus in the N.T. in a context of adoration. 

In considering the evidence, it needs to be remarked that, in any case, 
direct address to Jesus in worship or invocation is, in the N.T., excep- 
tional. As early as the beginning of the second century (if Pliny is to be 
trusted in this detail) Christians were hymning Christ as divine. But 
within the N.T., instances may be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The few that may be found, however, are nearly all directly honorific, 
scarcely ever using terms which relate to the humiliation or suffering of 
Christ. The only N.T. titles of Jesus which occur in the vocative or 


! See, for instance, Daniélou, Théologie du Fudéo-Christianisme (Desclée & 
Co., Tournai, 1958), p. 50, on the theological terms of Syrian Christianity. 

2 For there is not only John x, but also Mark xiv. 27 = Matt. xxvi. 31 with its 
reference to Zech. xiii. 7, with which theme are also linked Matt. xxiv. 30, John 
xix. 37, Rev. i. 7. 
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quasi-vocative, besides his personal name! (and the pafBovvi of John 
xx. 16, recalling a pre-resurrection habit of address), are the Aramaic 
yapava (probably), xpos, and (perhaps) @eds.* Marana (1 Cor. xvi. 22, 
Didache x. 6) is an honorific address not unsuitable to a human rabbi or 
honoured teacher; but, combined as it is with the imperative tha, 
‘come!’, it inevitably becomes an invocation of one who, though dead, 
is believed to be alive and destined to return.’ Its Greek equivalent is, 
clearly enough, the épyou xvpte "Inaod of Rev. xxii. 20. (Even if we divide 
the words Maran atha, ‘our Lord has come’, it still, in its context, 
yields an unmistakably transcendental meaning for maran.) Whether 
any early Christian communities speaking a semitic language followed 
the clue of Ps. cx and actually addressed Jesus as Adon, it is impossible 
to say.* But again the Greek translation is xpos; and «vpuos it is which 
swallows up the other titles. The only exception to the exclusive use of 
honorific titles is the direct address to Christ in Rev. v. 9 (Agus «7. ..), 
which, although using no vocative noun, alludes in a subordinate clause 
to the sacrificial death of Christ. It is immediately picked up again in 
the third person in v. 12: Ags éorw 76 dpviov. ... But this, as will be 
remarked later, is in a special category, belonging to a martyr-context. 
Thus, practically all titles of direct address are exclusively honorific. Is 
it possible that the reason is that to allude, in direct address to Christ, to 
his abasement belongs to a rather more sophisticated stage in Christian 
consciousness ? It is true that it was not very long before the cross itself 
began to be adored;5 and as early as the Gloria in Excelsis there is a 


' Outside the gospels, the vocative ’Inood occurs only in Stephen’s invocation, 
Acts vii. 59, and at Rev. xxii. 20, and both times with xvpve. 

? It is strange that the vocative xpioré does not occur in the N.T. For the 
obscure history of the earliest occurrences of ypicré €Aénoov see E. Bishop’s 
Liturgica historica (Oxford, 1918), especially p. 123. As for xupie €Aénaov, it 
was, he writes, ‘a pre-Christian religious invocation. It found its way into public 
Christian services soon after the triumph of the Church, that is, in the course of 
the fourth century’ (ibid., p. 135). Note its occurrence in Peregrinatio Etheriae, 
24 (ed. H. Pétré, Sources chrétiennes, p. 192). See further E. Peterson, cited 
below (p. 250, n. 3). 

> For the supernatural associations of adventus see E. Stauffer, Christ and the 
Caesars (Eng. trans., S.C.M., 1955), pp. 38, 86 ff. And for the possibility that 
Marana tha is originally an address to God from Jewish liturgy see R. Bult- 
mann, Theologie des N.T.3, p. 55. Indeed, Marana (even without ‘come!’) 
appears sometimes to have been used as a divine title on heathen Syriac coins: 
see the evidence alluded to in Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, 
1, P. 410, 

* For the periods at which Adoni may have been current see T.W.N.T. 
ili, 1082 f. 

5 See, for instance, E. Peterson’s article ‘La Croce e la Preghiera verso 
Oriente’ (Ephemerides Liturgicae, L1x. i (1945), pp. 52 ff.) to which Dr. H. 
Chadwick calls my attention. Cp. also the Gospel of Peter and Barnabas, &c., 
eo 
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signal instance of adoration of Christ in terms of his suffering, not to 
mention such later forms as the Te Deum. Indeed, this stage has already 
been reached by the thought of the fourth gospel. But it does not seem 
to have taken liturgical shape among the N.T. writers; even the Apoca- 
lypse does not actually use the Agnus Dei as an invocation. The focus of 
worship (in direct adoration of Christ) is, for the N.T., the ‘majesty’ 
rather than the crucifix. 

But what of allusions to Christ in prayer directly addressed to God? 
Here one might have expected to find thanksgivings for his gracious self- 
abasement. But in fact the same reserve seems largely to obtain. Even in 
the martyr-context' of 1 Peter it is the resurrection, not the death, for 
which God is blessed (i. 4). The sufferings of Christ do not explicitly 
come in until a more descriptive and prosaic passage has been reached 
(i. 11).2 The most powerful single influence on the shaping of early 
Christian titles for Christ was probably the Psalter and one might have 
expected expressions of abasement to have been borrowed from it. But 
the N.T. bears witness to a certain selectiveness even here. Kupuws is 
prominent enough. It has already been alluded to as having ‘swallowed 
up’ other titles for Christ. This was not only because it happened to be 
a translation for both Mar and Adon, but also because, standing in the 
Greek Scriptures for the divine name,’ it was a ready-made bridge 
between the Marana of primitive address to Christ and the divine 
name* in Jewish hymnody and worship. To become a worshipper of 
God is ‘to invoke the divine name’, in Greek émixaAécacat 70 dvoya 


alluded to in this connexion by Daniélou, Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme, 
pp. 32, 290 ff. The traces of a cross on a wall in Herculaneum seem to be 
variously interpreted: see A. Maiuri, ‘La croce di Ercolano’ in Rendiconti della 
Pontificia accademia romana di archeologia, 1939, pp. 193-218 (picture in Amer. 
¥. Arch. li, pl. lxxxviii), criticized, in the course of a discussion of the Sator-Rotas 
square, by J. Carcopino, Etudes d’ Histoire chrétienne (Paris, 1953), pp. 48 ff. I owe 
these references to Professor E. C. Ratcliff. 

' For such I still believe it to be: see New Testament Studies, iii. 1 (Nov. 1956), 
pp. 1 ff. 

2 Eph. i. 7 (in a clearly liturgical passage) makes only a fleeting reference to 
the blood of Christ; there is none in Col. i. 14. 

3 C.H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (Hodder & Stoughton, 1935), pp. 3 ff., 
discusses the names of God, and shows how the choice of xvpsos by the LXX to 
represent the personal name of God ‘amounted in itself to a manifesto of mono- 
theism’. See also T.W.N.T. iii. 1081. Note that E. Peterson, EJZ @EOL (Gittin- 
gen, 1926), p. 165, n. 2, writes: ‘Aus dem akklamatorischen Charakter der xvpie 
€Aénoov-Formel méchte ich es auch erklaren, daB es zur Hauptbildung von xvpie 
€Aénoov und nicht etwa von ee éAénaov o. 4. gekommen ist. Das Wort xvpios ist 
in Akklamationen beliebt.’ 

+ But it must be remarked that, according to T.W.N.T. iii. 1049, xvptos is not 
naturally applied to a god in pure Greek, but gains this colour rather from the 
usage of non-Greek religions. 
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xupiov (see Acts ii. 21, citing Joel); but quickly (it appears) Christians 
became known in a special sense as ‘those who invoke the name (of 
Jesus or of the Lord Jesus)’, Acts ix. 14, 21, xxii. 16, 1 Cor. i. 2 (cp. 
Stephen in Acts vii. 59); and the distinction between xvpios meaning 
God and xvpios *Incods was rapidly blurred. Just as ‘the Name’ was a 
pious Jewish surrogate for God, so for Christians ‘the Name’ came to 
be that of the Lord Jesus.' This fusion of the applications of xvpxos is so 
obvious that it requires no exhaustive illustration. One very striking 
instance (though not from the Psalter) will suffice. In Phil. ii. 10 f. there 
are unmistakable echoes of Isa. xlv. 23; but that is a passage where God, 
ina monologue, is represented as claiming for himself alone the bending 
of every knee in adoration. That such a passage should be transferred to 
Christ is indicative of what was happening: so much so, that in Heb. 
i. 10 ff. a great act of adoration to God as Creator is daringly lifted from 
Psalm cii and applied to Christ, just as (on a quite possible interpreta- 
tion) a divine invocation from Psalm xlv is similarly applied in the 
preceding verses (Heb. i. 8 f.). Only dyuoros and ravroxpdrwp seem—for 
obvious reasons—to have been reserved for God alone: though even 
mavroxpatwp came eventually—outside the N.T. period—to be trans- 
ferred to Christ.5 

It may be added that, as soon as Christian thought began to associate 
‘Wisdom’ terms—oo¢ia, rvetpa, Adyos—with Jesus, his connexion with 
the creative activity of God was strengthened, and creation-passages 
(such as Psalm cii) might the more naturally be applied to him. The 
question why ow77p is not more freely transferred from God to Christ 
through the use of the Psalter has already been raised and is discussed 
further in a subsequent section of this essay. 

There are other titles—also honorific—derivable from the Psalter; 
but as they are not used in express adoration, they do not immediately 
concern us. But it was not the Psalter alone—or even only the Scriptures 
as a whole—that influenced early Christian worship. There were also 
the current Jewish extra-biblical liturgical forms.* One particularly in- 
teresting example may be noticed. David was called God’s servant in 

' J. Daniélou, Théologie du Fudéo-Christianisme, pp. 50, 199 ff., argues that ro 
évoya was a designation for the Word or Son of God in early Hebrew Christian 
a But it is difficult to be confident that the N.T. itself shows any signs 
of this. 

2 See in this connexion the discussion of the Aéyec «vpeos formula in E. E. 
Ellis, Paul’s Use of the Old Testament (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1957), 
pp. 107 ff. 

’ It would be interesting to know at what point the zovos datos of Rev. xv. 4 
came to be transferred, illogically, to Christ, as in the Gloria. 

* Possibly one may have to add also esoteric Jewish teachings. See Daniélou’s 
Théologie du Fudéo-Christianisme, passim. 
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certain Jewish prayers, namely the 15th of the Eighteen Benedictions (in 
the Babylonian recension) and—especially significant—in the paschal 
Haggada before the fourth cup.' This suggests that if the Christians 
modelled their grace before meat, and especially their eucharistic 
prayers, on this pattern, they found themselves faced with a striking 
parallelism imposed on them by their faith—the parallelism between 
God’s Servant David, and ‘David’s greater Son’, who was God’s Servant 
in a unique degree, and was also God’s Son. The result was the kind of 
thing which the Didache has preserved: edyapicrodpeév cor, warep tpudr, 
brep ris ayias aurrédov Aaveid rod wards cou, hs eyveproas jpiv dua 
*Inaod rot mardés cov aoi 7 Sd€a eis Tovs aidvas (ix. 2; cp. x. 2, 
1 Clem. lix. 2, 3, 4, Mart. Polyc. xiv. 3, xx. 2, Barn. ix. 2, ? vi. 1). Andit 
is difficult to doubt? that the same Messianic parallel explains the use of 
mais in reference to Jesus in Acts iv. 27, 30 (very close to AaBid adds 
gov in v. 25), whether or not it is the Isaianic suffering Servant who is 
intended in that other passage, Acts ili. 13, 26. And if it is the suffering 
Servant in Acts iii and the royal Servant in Acts iv, this is in keeping 
with the contention that it is the latter—the more honorific—which has 
its place in worship.* 

In other words, it seems that, when the term Servant was applied to 
Jesus in prayer, in the early days of Christianity, it was by analogy with 
a Jewish form, and in description, not direct address to Jesus, and in the 
sense of the royal rather than the suffering Servant; and, moreover, that, 
if zrais, not SodAes, was used, it may have been because it was capable of 
carrying also the more exalted connotation of Son.* 

The subject of Messianic designations of Jesus in prayer to God raises 
the question why BaovAevs is not a more widespread title. This will be 
considered again later in this inquiry; but it remains puzzling that there 
is not more of the transference to Christ of the address to God as King 
(e.g. from the Psalter), analogous to the transference of «pos and even 


' See W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias, The Servant of God (E.T., S.C.M., 1957), 
p. 48, n. 184. 

2 Pace J. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 86, and O. Cullmann, Petrus (Zwingli-Verlag, 
1952), p. 70. Professor E. C. Ratcliff points out to me that the description of the 
puer ( = mais) in the Verona Latin version of the Anaphora of the Apostolic 
Tradition as angelus voluntatis tuae (= dyyeAos BovAijs cov) indicates the thought 
of Isa. ix. 5 (LXX) and not of Isa. liii. He notes, incidentally, that the Anaphora, 
when it comes to deal with the Passion, does not echo Isa. liii, although Justin 
Martyr had interpreted Isa. liii as a prophecy of the Passion. 

% Which it denotes in 1 Clem. lix. 2-4 and in the martyr-context of Mart. 
Polyc. xiv. 1-3, XX. 2, it is difficult to decide. 

* 800A0s is used of David several times, including use in a prayer to God in 
1 Mace. iv. 30; cp. Ps. Ixxxviii (MT Ixxxix). 4, 21, 2 Esdras iii. 23; and of Moses 
in, e.g., Rev. xv. 3; but never of Jesus except in the special context of Phil. ii. 7. 
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feds. C. C. Oke, it is true, argued in a recent article’ that the noble 
doxology of 1 Tim. i. 17 (r@ 5€ Baowe? rHv aicivwv . . .) is addressed to 
Christ; but it is difficult to be convinced by this. It is strange, in this 
connexion, that, whereas the phrase 6 BaowWeds rijs 56£ns (as in Ps. xxiv 
(LXX xxiii)) is not applied to Christ, the phrase 6 xvpuos rijs 54&ys, which 
is applied to Christ in 1 Cor. ii. 8, is not a septuagintal term, although its 
equivalent occurs in Enoch.? 

Finally, before leaving the subject of liturgy, we must consider the use 
and avoidance of the formula ‘through’ or ‘in the name of Jesus’ in 
prayer. As for avoidance, one of the most astonishing facts in the history 
of Christian prayer is the avoidance of specifically Christian additions to 
the Lord’s Prayer. Even the doxology, although (in its extant forms) it 
is widely held to be an addition to the original, is a ‘unitarian’ one. 
F. H. Chase, at the end of the discussion of the doxology,* wrote: 

To sum up, the evidence which we have considered seems to show that 
several different forms of doxology, ultimately to be traced to the Old 
Testament, were in common use in the earliest years of the Church’s 
life . . .; that from the first the Lord’s prayer, like other prayers, had 
attached to it now one doxology, now another; that, as the Didache in 
particular seems to suggest, the Lord’s Prayer was in this way frequently 
adapted for use at the Service of Holy Communion; finally, that one form 
of the doxology, which appears to be a conflation of two distinct forms, 
was added to the Prayer in the ‘Syrian’ text of St. Matthew’s Gospel and 
so has remained the common conclusion of the Prayer since the fourth 
century. 

There are, as Chase noted, three forms of doxology even within the 
Didache: 

(i) cot » 86€a €is tovds aidvas (ix. 2, 3, X. 2, 4); 
(ii) cod éorw 7 86€a Kai 7 Svvapyus dia "Inood Xprorod eis rovs aidvas 
(ix. 4);5 
(iii) cod eorw 1 S¥vapus Kai  Sdéa eis Tovs aidvas (Vill. 2, X. 5). 
But it is the last (iii) which goes with the Lord’s Prayer, not the Chris- 
tian form (ii) (even supposing this to be authentic);5 and not, it would 
appear, until Gregory of Nyssa (and then in his exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, not necessarily in a form for liturgical use) does Chase find a 
Christian doxology—indeed, a trinitarian one—attached to this prayer: 


' Exp. T. Ixvii. 12 (Sept. 1956), pp. 367 f. 

* See J. Héring, Commentaire, in loc. 

’ That it is not christianized is the more remarkable in that ‘power, honour, 
and dominion’ are exactiy what belong to the Son of Man in Dan. vii. 14. 

* ‘The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church’, in Texts and Studies, i (ed. J. A. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1891), p. 176. 

‘ J.-P. Audet, La Didache (Etudes bibliques, Paris, 1958), p. 403, expresses 
doubts as to the authenticity of 84 ’Incod Xporod here. 
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. « « dO Tod Tovnpod Tob ev TH Kdopw TovTw Thy loxdv KEexTHpEvov, of 
probeinuev xdpure Tob xpiorod, Sri adr@ 7 dSvvayis Kai 7 Sdfa dpa v6 
Tarpi kai T@ ayiw mvedpare viv Kai dei Kai eis Tods aidvas TeV aidvun- 
aunv (Migne, P.G. xliv. 1193). 

Can the explanation be that Jesus himself used a doxology (though 
not, in view of the textual variations, that of the Matthean version in 
any of its extant forms), and that reverence for the tradition of his words 
prevented the Christian Church from altering it in its essential contents?! 

Even for other prayers, however, the evidence for a formula with the 
name of Jesus is not plentiful in the N.T. The most explicit allusion to 
such a usage in the Pauline epistles is perhaps 2 Cor. i. 20, where St. 
Paul seems to be appealing to a liturgical use of 5a Xpeorob ’Inood (or an 
equivalent phrase) with auyv to support his affirmation that Christ is 
the ‘amen’ to God’s promises. Elsewhere there are some instances of 
thanksgiving and doxology in this form: Rom. i. 8, vii. 25, xvi. 27, Eph. 
v. 20, Col. iii. 17, 1 Pet. iv. 11 (and cp. ii. 5), Jude 25. More important 
still, for the historian of the practice, would be the Johannine allusions, 
if only it were clear what was their purpose. In John xiv. 13 f., xvi. 16 
the potency of prayer in Christ’s name is fairly simply affirmed (whether 
or not the difficult reading édv rt airjonréd we €v TH Ovdpari pov in xiv. 14 
should be accepted does not directly affect the present question). But in 
xvi. 24, 26 stress is laid on the fact that the use of the name of Jesus in 
petition is a new thing, a practice of the future (from the standpoint of 
the farewell address). This seems to imply that the fourth evangelist 
recognized the practice as something which began immediately after the 
resurrection, to which the futures in the farewell address must be meant 
(at least in the first instance) to point. If so, it makes the paucity of early 
instances even more surprising. 

Outside the N.T., in the Apostolic Fathers, there are such examples as 
Didache ix. 4 (already cited), 1 Clem. lxi. 3 (cp. lix. 2, 3, 4, though these 
are not quite so clear), and Mart. Polyc. xiv. 3, xx. 2. 

To conclude, the titles of Jesus in prayer, whether in direct address 
to Jesus or as allusions in address to God, were probably controlled 
partly by a sense of adoration, which tended to exclude terms relating 
to his humiliation (except in special circumstances), and partly by the 


' That some doxology was attached by Jesus himself has already been sug- 
gested in my hearing by J. Jeremias. Yet the variations in the Lord’s Prayer (as 
in the Words of Institution) show (as G. Bornkamm observes in Jesus von 
Nazareth (Stuttgart, 1956), p. 125) ‘wie wenig die Gemeinde ein Interesse 
daran hatte, auch solche Worte Jesu gleichsam archivarisch zu hiiten’. Note that 
a form of doxology containing a reference to the Kingdom goes back at least as 
far as 1 Chron. xxix. 11, and may have been current among the Jews. See Chase, 
op. cit., pp. 168, 175; and B. F. Westcott, Hebrews, pp. 464 f. 
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already existing Jewish Psalter and other liturgical forms. The measure 
of adaptation applied to these was controlled by the tension set up by the 
growing tendency to transfer «vpvos-passages (and even Beds-passages) 
to Jesus while, at the same time, retaining a recognition of the role of 
Jesus as Messiah and Son of God. That ‘Christ’ never occurs in the 
yocative in the N.T. may or may not be significant. One has to remember 
all the time how slender in any case is the material for studying prayer 
and adoration, especially that addressed to Jesus himself. 


EXPLANATION: ADMONITION, TEACHING, AND 
APOLOGETIC 

If the demands of worship provide an important clue to the under- 
standing of the processes of selection in the use of titles and names for 
Christ, so do the requirements of teaching the faith to inquirers and 
defending it against critics. And whereas it appears—so far as our rather 
meagre evidence goes—that worship, in the early days, only called into 
play a comparatively narrow range of words, there are other, more 
specialized terms demanded by this parallel activity of evangelism and 
witness. 

The study of this subject suggests one general principle—obvious 
enough, but important—namely, that each several explanation of the 
faith or defence of it is likely to run along rather particular lines, accord- 
ing to circumstances. In other words, it may be assumed that, although 
this activity, taken as a whole, has added considerably to the range of 
the Christian vocabulary, each separate manifestation of it is likely to 
be specialized and aimed at solving only one or two particular problems 
or meeting certain specific objections; and it is here that an explanation 
may reasonably be sought for some of the curious selectiveness of the 
N.T. A Christian theologian, attempting to give as comprehensive an 
account as possible, may be surprised at the absence of one term or 
another; but the evangelist, or—still more—the apologist, may well 
need to concentrate on one or two aspects only and hammer home 
certain particular truths alone." 

In the N.T. the allusions to Christ’s humiliation and suffering occur 
mainly not in prayer but in exhortation or explanation, and are chosen 
according to the circumstances. It is as example that he is referred to 
(in 2 Cor. viii. 9, Phil. ii. 5 ff., 1 Pet. ii. 21 ff.) as self-beggared and 
suffering; only in Rev. v (already alluded to) is there an exception. As 
for explanation and apologetic, St. Paul’s extant polemics are chiefly 
concerned with two great matters—the faith-works controversy and the 
false estimate of Christ which is combated in Colossians. For the former, 


1 Cp. V. Taylor, The Person of Christ, ch. xvi. 
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the most telling categories may well have been those of free-gift, sacri- 
fice, and verdict of acquittal; for the latter, the Wisdom-vocabulary of 
Judaistic cosmogony. So with the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it is obviously the Mosaic and the priestly analogies which are going to 
be the most effective for his type of argument. 

To say this is only to indicate that the titles and descriptions of Christ 
in admonition and in controversy may well be not only different from 
those used in worship and in more general allusion, but also themselves 
limited by careful selection for the immediate purpose in hand. But 
admittedly this is still no adequate explanation of the very sparing use 
of Isa. liii already alluded to;' for both St. Paul and the writer io the 
Hebrews might have been expected to find in Isa. liii exactly the 
meeting-place of sacrif.cial and personal terms that they needed. It is 
strange that in Heb. x, when the climax is reached and the tremendous 
truth is enunciated that the offering presented by the real High-priest 
is his own self, the passage of Scripture requisitioned is Ps. xl (in its 
famous o@pa-form) and not Isa. liii; and strange indeed that St. Paul 
does not bring Isa. liii into Rom. iii or viii. 

Be that as it may, it is easier to understand how ‘the Son of Man’ at 
any rate came to be restricted chiefly to the explanation of the meaning 
of martyrdom. The term does not greatly help to explain how salvation 
comes by Jesus; but it does provide a perfect symbol for the conviction 
that the oppressed and eclipsed martyr (or martyr people) is to be ulti- 
mately vindicated and seen ‘coming with clouds’—that is, moving about 
as heavenly beings move (Ps. civ. 3)}—and exalted in the glory of the 
divine favour. And although it would be inappropriate in the vocative 
as an adoring invocation, it is eminently suitable first on the lips of 
Jesus himself, and then afterwards as a reminder to martyrs of the 
‘pattern’ of triumph through death, exemplified by the Archmartyr, the 
faithful and true pdprus. It is exactly consistent with this that the only 
occurrences of the term, other than on the lips of Jesus himself in his 
ministry, are in martyr-contexts—the account of the death of Stephen’ 


! Especially when in so early a writing as 1 Clem. it is extensively applied 
(1 Clem. xvi). 

2 M. Simon, St. Stephen and the Hellenists (Longmans, Green & Co., 1958), 
pp. 73 f. feels ‘rather inclined to think that the term was used in the early 
Church, and perhaps especially in Jewish-Christian quarters, as a kind of 
terminus technicus to describe the exalted and eschatological Christ and that, 
consequently, there is nothing specific about it as used by Stephen’. I believe, 
however, that, for St. Luke at least, its use is significant in the way here indicated. 
And M. Simon does add (p. 74): ‘It is perhaps used just here because this is the 
only account, in the whole New Testament, of a martyr’s death, and because to 
martyrs only the privilege was granted to see the Son of Man exalted as he 
himself had announced he would henceforth be, and to proclaim him as such.’ 
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and the Apocalypse. It might, on this showing, have been expected in 
1 Peter. Instead, the writer uses the symbol of the stone—the stone 
rejected by the expert builders, but vindicated as indispensable; the 
stone on which faith can build, but over which unfaith stumbles; in 
fact, the Kephas which may be a sound foundation or a hindrance 
according to circumstances. He also calls Jesus the Chief Shepherd 
(v. 4, with possibly an allusion to the martyr-pastor of Zech. xiii); and 
he contrasts suffering in the flesh with vindication in the Spirit (iii. 18, 
cp. iv. 1; and 1 Tim. ili. 16). Perhaps it is mere chance, but it is worth 
noting that all these ideas are elsewhere associated with Peter (Matt. 
xvi. 18, 23; Acts iv. 11; John xxi. 15; Mark xiv. 38). 

But, returning to the Son of Man, there may be a contributory 
reason, over and above its limited application to martyrdom, for the 
rarity of its occurrence outside the gospels. This is, that half its content 
was already a thing of the past, and half was—at any rate in the eyes of 
the early Church—yet in the future. Jesus had been 6 vids rod avOpuirov 
6 éni tHs yas—the Son of Man in his humiliated, eclipsed, veiled, 
suffering aspect. He had shown in his ministry that even émi rijs ys he 
already possessed éefovoia (Mark ii. 10): there was, even then, some 
anticipation of the exalted condition described in the vision of Dan. vii. 
But then had come the crisis: he had been put to death, his work ézi rijs 
yiis had been terminated. And now, although he was raised and vindi- 
cated (yes—with clouds, Acts i. g!), still the Church as a whole did not 
recognize him as having yet ‘come with clouds’ in the apocalyptic sense 
in which they took the words. The whole ‘narrative’ of Daniel’s vision 
is in the past, it is true, and in the past it ought, perhaps, to have been 
understood by the Christians in reference to Christ. But, whether rightly 
or wrongly, they took the coming with clouds to be still future." The 
‘angels’ of the ascension in the Acts story tell of his destined return in 
the same way as he had just gone; Mark xiii, and its parallels, speak of 
the future coming of the Son of Man; and the risen Lord of the Apoca- 
lypse announces that he is coming. And wherever this view prevailed, 
there it was naturally assumed that the Church was in a Zwischenzeit, 
between the going and the return; and what relevance has the term Son 
of Man to that? Far more relevant is the term Lord which, with its 
associations with Ps. cx, exactly fits the heavenly session. Ps. cx is, 
accordingly, one of the most frequent of all testimonia. It is in keeping 

* It is only necessary to turn the words of Dan. vii into one of the ordinary 
testimonium forms to see how difficult it would have been to recognize it as 
already accomplished. Thus: obrds éorw 6 vids rod avOpairov mepi od yéypamra iva 
AOR ev vedéAats Kai tva $069 adrd % api) Kai 7 Tip7) Kai 4 BacAeia, Kai iva mdvres 
Aaoi, dudai, cai yAd@oou SovAevowow attra. This had not yet literally taken 
place, 
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with this explanation of the non-use of the title ‘the Son of Man’ that 
the exceptions are essentially apocalyptic'—Stephen’s vision, and the 
advent message of the Apocalypse. It is appropriate to the past and the 
future; but not to the present except when the future is projected by an 
apocalyptic vision into the present.” 

With this ‘past and future but not present’ conception of the Son of 
Man may perhaps be compared the apocalyptic use of the Shepherd 
figure already alluded to. If the mysterious martyr-Shepherd of Zech. 
xii, xiii is behind this idea, then it becomes intelligible that Jesus is 
thought of as the Shepherd who was ‘pierced’ (John xix. 34), and who 
will be seen again (Matt. xxiv. 30, John xix. 37). The fact that this con- 
ception is combined with the Son of Man’s clouds in both Matt. xxiv. 30 
and Rev. i. 7 shows how closely the two figures were connected in the 
minds of Christians; and the same explanation as has been offered for 
the sparing use of the Son of Man may apply to the Shepherd also. It is 
consistent with this that the Chief Shepherd of 1 Pet. v. 4 is in a future, 
apocalyptic context (davepwhévros rod apyutoipevos). 

To say what has just been said about the limitations of the term ‘the 
Son of Man’ is to recognize that it was felt to be a term less appropriate 
to the Church, or to mankind collectively, than to Christ and to indivi- 
dual martyrs. Why this was so remains still unexplained. Apart from 
Heb. ii, where the term (in Ps. viii) is (most probably) applied to 

' For Heb. ii (Ps. viii) see below. 

2 It is, perhaps, still surprising that the term does not appear, as in the 
gospels, so also in a retrospective passage like Phil. ii. 5-11. But oy7yarti edpebeis 
«ws avOpwros (v. 7) is not far off it, and if the actual phrase Son of Man is avoided, 
it may be only for the sake of mainly Gentile hearers. Lohmeyer, in loc., notes 
that ws must go with the noun, not the verb; and that os dv@pw7os is exactly 
VIN “AD. E Stauffer, Fesus, Gestalt und Geschichte (Berne, 1957), p. 122, 
suggests that the early Church avoided the term ‘als tabuhafte Selbstpraedika- 
tion Jesu Christi’; but the reasons I have suggested both for its sparing use and 
for its avoidance seem to me to point away from this (and cp. Bornkamm cited 
above, p. 254, n. 1). On the next page, Stauffer argues very interestingly for the 
avoidance of the term in Jewish writings as a conscious reaction against Jesus’ use. 

3 I do not believe that the 6 éwpaxws of John xix. 34 is meant to be taken 
as a reference to the fulfilment of the dyovra of the Zecharian passage cited in 
xix. 37; the subject of the dyovra is the opponents of the pierced one (cp. Mark 
xiv. 62, Rev. xi. 12), and they have yet to ‘see’ their error and condemnation. 
If this is the force of the testimonium, it is not already fulfilled in John xix, 
even by the fact that ‘they who pierced’ Jesus (the Roman soldier and his 
colleagues) did, there and then, of course ‘see’ him. ‘Seeing’ must mean seeing 
him vindicated and seeing themselves correspondingly in the wrong. The 
Massoretic reading in Zech. xii. 10 admittedly has ‘they shall look to me’ 
CON 10°377)); but it is not certainly correct; and although the LXX reflects 
this (émpPAépovra mpés pe), Christian interpretation at any rate seems to have 
accepted the third person. Besides the canonical passages, see Did. xvi. 7, 
Justin, I Apol. lii. 
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humanity, the word generally used for the collective body is av@pwzos or 
ASdp or (in appropriate contexts) "JopayA, or (in some contexts) odpa. 
The suffering Church, entering into the afflictions of Christ (cp. Col. 
i. 24), might well have been styled the Son of Man: but by now the 
title was evidently, for whatever reason, too exclusively appropriated for 
Christ alone. 

A limited and special significance, again, attaches to the Lamb 
(apviov) of the Apocalypse and perhaps to the Lamb (dvds) of the 
fourth gospel. The former, at any rate, seems to be an appropriate 
symbol for the triumph of Christ’s death: it is the sacrificial animal 
which is also the triumphant leader of the flock. As such—apart from 
any use in the context of the actual ministry of Jesus, or in apologetic to 
explain his death (Acts viii. 32 uses mpoBarov from Isa. liii)—it is appro- 
priate only where it occurs, in a martyr-context. This is possibly the 
explanation of the fact that only here in the N.T. is the term used also 
in adoration. Some other instances of the influence of the persecution 
setting of the Apocalypse fall for consideration below. 

The category of terms applied to special circumstances or used with 
some particular teaching in view may be held to include dea7d7ns, which 
is applied explicitly to Christ in Jude 4 and may be used of Christ in 
2 Pet. ii. 1.! Elsewhere in the N.T. it is applied either to God (Luke 
ii. 29, Acts iv. 24, Rev. vi. 10, perhaps 2 Pet. ii. 1)? or to slave owners; 
and the application to Christ seems to be part of the specially pointed 
teaching that Christians have been ‘purchased’ into Christ’s ownership— 
teaching particularly appropriate in combating antinomianism. It is 
comparable to the absolutism of St. Paul’s use of dodAos and aiypdAwros 
of Christians in their relation to Christ. That non-biblical Greek uses it 
of gods may also help to explain its occurrence in so Hellenistic a con- 
text as 2 Pet., by way of contrast. 

It may be recorded at this point that the term Avrpwrjs is not only not 
applied to Christ at all within the N.T., but apparently is not found in 
secular Greek either. In the LXX it occurs twice, in both cases applied 
to God (as 983), in Pss. xviii (MT xix). 15, Ixxvii (MT Ixxviii). 35. Itsonly 
occurrence in the N.T. is of Moses in Acts vii. 35. The verb Avrpotc@a, 
however, occurs in the significant phrase 6 p¢AAwv Avrpodaba tov ‘lapanA 
in the Emmaus story (Luke xxiv. 21); and it is possible that the word 
dpywv, used of Moses in the same passage of Stephen’s speech (Acts 


' T.W.N.T. ii. 48 notes that the use of of Seoxdcvve: for members of the Lord’s 
family (Eus., H.E. 1. vii. 14) reflects the use of deomorns for Christ. 

* Cp. the frequent use of 6 Seoxdrns for God in 1 Clem., and some examples 
also in Barnabas, Diognetus, and Hermas. See Bauer s.v. See also the verb 
deomdleav, in (e.g.) Psalm Ixxxviii (MT Ixxxix). 10. 
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vil. 35) as the word Avtpwrrjs, may be echoed in the dpynyés so notably 
applied to Christ in Acts (iii..15, v. 31) and Hebrews (ii. 10, xii. 2). In 
other words, Moses-typology may be behind the choice of some of the 
terms for Christ, despite the non-use of Avrpwrijs itself. 

The situation created for Christian apologetic by the Emperor cult 
certainly seems to explain some of the N.T. terminology, and it will be 
convenient to discuss this next, via the question of the translation of 
Semitic terms into Greek. Outside the gospels no actual Semitic title of 
Jesus survives except the Maran(a) which has been discussed. Adon, 
Adomi, if implied by Psalm cx, at any rate does not actually occur; and 
Messias only occurs within the narrative of the ministry in the fourth 
gospel. Practically everything, that is to say, has been turned into 
Greek. Xpuords is the most nearly semitic term left. It is a literal transla- 
tion of the Semitic mdsiah or mesihd’, and, in the Greek world, would 
(except when recognized as a foreign term) mean absolutely nothing 
except ‘anointed’ or ‘smeared’ (as of a sore which had been treated 
medicinally with an emollient) or ‘smeared on’ (as of the ointment itself 
— xpiords, “for external application’, as distinguished from muords ‘for 
internal use’). As a technical term of Jewish religious king-making it 
must have been quite alien to the Greek world. When it was understood 
at all, it was used, as it were, in inverted commas: ‘ “‘Christ’”’, a King’ 
(Luke xxiii. 2); and, as we know, it was also misunderstood and cor- 
rupted, by false analogy, to ypnords, or turned into a term of ridicule or 
satire in xprorvavoi.' Accordingly, it is at first sight surprising that it 
survived in the Christian non-Palestinian vocabulary. 

In St. Paul’s writings it is all but a proper name—though never quite: 
though not interchangeable with xvpios, as a sheer title, neither is it 
interchangeable with ’Jnaods as a mere proper name. It still carries some 
flavour of function and of Israelite divine destiny.* But in so far as it is 
nearly a personal name, its retention might be explained. In the Acts 
sermons, however, it is more than this. It here seems to retain still its 
sense as a title: that ‘Jesus is 6 ypeords’ (Acts ix. 22) seems to have been 
as much a clause of the primitive confession for Jewish Christians as 
was, for Gentiles, the confession of Jesus as xvpros. Possibly, therefore, 
when yptords was a real title it was used by Greek-speaking Jews, on the 
analogy of the Septuagint. It was a technical term of Jewish-Christian 

’ See especially H. B. Mattingly, “The Origin of the Name Christiani’, }.T.S., 
N.S., ix. 1 (April 1958), pp. 26 ff. 

2 F. Neugebauer, in a very acute analysis of the meaning of the Pauline ¢- 
phrases (‘Das Paulinische “In Christo” ’, N.T.S. iv. 2 (Jan. 1958), pp. 124 ff.), 
finds a distinction between ‘in Christ Jesus’, &c., as concerned with the indicative 


of the Kergygma, and ‘in the Lord’ as concerned rather with the ethical impera- 
tive. 
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religion. As has been observed already, the Psalter by itself might have 
been sufficient to give it considerable currency.' 

But if it survived in certain circles, whether as intelligible to readers 
of the Jewish scriptures in Greek or as virtually a personal name, it 
remains surprising that elsewhere it is not rendered simply by BaovAevs. 
The description of God as Baoweds rod aidvos, BIA 79M,? would 
be familiar to Jews, as were ‘the Great King’ (Mal. i. 14, Pss. xlvii. 
2, xlviii. 2, xcv. 3, cp. Matt. v. 34) and ‘the King of glory’ (Ps. xxiv 
(LXX xxiii), cp. Acts vii. 2, 6 Oeds rijs 56&ns).3 The Psalms of Solomon 
use BaowAevs freely for Messiah. The divinization of the Emperor would 
have made it easy for the Gentile to find in BactAevs a suitable aura of 
divinity. It might, therefore, have been almost as substantial a ‘bridge’- 
word as «xUpios. But very seldom is Christ described so.*+ Within the 
gospels BaciAevs is applied to Christ from the quotation of Zech. ix. 9 
at the triumphal entry, and occasionally by opponents as a charge of 
sedition; and in the fourth gospel, of course, it is used by Jesus himself 
and his friends. The verb BaowAevew is used, with Jesus as subject, in 
Luke i. 33 and 1 Cor. xv. 25.5 Otherwise, if we exclude 1 Tim. 1. 17 (see 
above, p. 253), the words, so used, are confined to the Apocalypse. Thus, 
the total is tiny in proportion to ypuords or xvpwos, until, in the Apoca- 
lypse, the sonorous title BaowWeds BaciAdwy twice meets us, xvii. 14, Xix. 
16, and the verb three or four times. Of this, more directly. Perhaps the 
fact is that Bao.Aevs was too human and secular,° despite its Jewish use 


' It is extremely interesting that, in the Johannine epistles, where xptords is 
used as a high christological title, interchangeable with 6 vids tod Oeod, Kvptos is 
totally absent. Titus (see below, p. 262, n. 7) and the Johannine epistles are the 
only N.T. writings in which xéptos is not found at all (see V. Taylor, The Person 
of Christ, pp. 144 ff.). 

> Cp. 1 Clem. Ixi. 2. 

Cp. & péyore BactAcd Ovnrav Kai abavarwv, Philo, Flacc. 123. 

* Note that in the ‘Q’ passage, Matt. xi. 25, Luke x. 21, God is addressed as 
KUpLe Too ovpavod Kai THs yis; contrast the phrase ‘King of heaven and earth’ 
cited by Jeremias ( fesus’ Promise to the Nations, p. 14) from Siphre Deut. 313 (to 
Deut. xxxii. 10). 

‘ In a striking passage of Mart. Polyc. the verb is used in deliberate imitation 
of the method of dating by secular rulers (21 BactAevovros 8é eis rods aidvas 
‘Inco Xprorod); but that is later even than the original story of Polycarp: see H. 
von Campenhausen, ‘Bearbeitungen und Interpolationen des Polykarpmartyr- 
iums’, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1957, 
Abh. 3. 

’ May it be also that, since it had actually been used in the accusations against 
Jesus and in the ‘title’ on the cross, it was studiously avoided as too closely 
associated with misleading charges? John xviii. 33-40 is obviously designed to 
underline the fact that Christ’s kingship was not of a sort to rival the Emperor’s. 
Indeed (as Professor E. C. Ratcliff points out to me) the stress is on the fact that 
Jesus is pdprus (v. 37) rather than on his kingship. 
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for God (cp. Philo, as well as LXX), whereas the word xvpios was felt 
to be safer, because (although beginning to be used for the Emperor— 
Bauer says it began with Claudius, and Acts xxv. 26 is a rare and early 
example)' it was widely associated with deity or divinity in paganism 
(even if not in native Greek usage)? and in Greek-speaking Judaism 
(cp. 1 Cor. viii. 5).3 

As for the terms applied in adulation to the deified emperors of 
Rome or kings of the Levant, these were probably felt by most of the 
N.T. Christians to have been dragged in the dust by this very circum- 
stance, and therefore did not really take root in the religious vocabulary, 
despite the considerable use of cwryp for God in the Psalter, and the 
etymological association of the name Jesus with Salvation. But there are 
two notable exceptions to this tendency—the Pastoral Epistles and the 
Revelation.‘ It is possible’ that 6 xvpids pov Kai 6 Beds pov (John xx. 28) 
may be an allusion to the proclamation of Domitian as ‘Lord and God’. 
But otherwise, it is in the Pastorals and the Revelation that there seem 
to be clear and deliberate allusions to the imperial cult. Even here there 
is no use of evepyérns® or ceBaords; nowhere in the N.T. is syepov used 
of Christ, although Philo uses it of God. But the Pastorals make free 
use of the ideas émupaveia and owryp (1 Tim. vi. 14, 2 Tim. i. 10, iv. 1, 8, 
Tit. i. 4, il. 13, ii. 6, cp. 2 Pet. i. 1, 11, ii. 20, iti. 18; also note das, Cwm, 
ap@apoia, 2'Tim. i. 10);? and the descriptions of Christ in the Apocalypse 
are strongly reminiscent of the terms of the Emperor-cult. Hanns Lilje, 
in his commentary on the Revelation,® heads the section on Rev. i. 9-20 
Christus Imperator; and E. Stauffer offered a brilliant and dramatic 
interpretation of the Apocalypse in terms of the Roman games.’ It is in 
this part of the N.T., as has just been said, that the title BaowAeds Baoewv 


' See also T7.W.N.T. iii. 1053: Mart. Polyc. viii xvpios xaicap. 

2 See also T.W.N.T. iii. 1049, cited above, p. 250, n. 4. 

3 It is to be noted that vids (and cp. dyamnrds) is also used here and there in 
contexts which link it with the address in the Psalter to the royal Son of God: 
Acts xiii. 33, Rom. i. 4, perhaps Heb. i. 2 (cp. 5). The deeper, more theological 
significance of the term, in Paul, John, and Hebrews, is another matter. See the 
valuable tables in V. Taylor, The Person of Christ, pp. 143 ff. 

* Unless the word zapovoia must be included among those dangerously close 
to imperial vocabulary (cp. p. 249, n. 3 above). But it is used so often in other, 
non-technical, senses that it does not in fact seem to be such. 

5 So G. Stahlin in a recent broadcast in Germany. 

® But see Tit. iii. 4. 

7 It is interesting that xvpios is totally absent from Titus. See V. Taylor, The 
Person of Christ, pp. 145 f. It is, incidentally, in Tit. ii. 13 that wéyas Beds occurs 
(of Christ ?). This is a very rare phrase whether for God or Christ, and may owe 
its use here, again, to the Emperor cult. 

8 Das letzte Buch der Bibel (Hamburg, 1955). 

® Op. cit., pp. 179 ff. 
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occurs.’ Similarly, only once in the whole N.T. is dpywv applied to 
Christ,2 and that in the polemical context of the Apocalypse (i. 5 6 
dpywy trav Baortéwr rijs yijs). 

Thus the vigorous and daring use of Roman imperial language, where 
it does occur, seems to be explainable in terms of the special situation. 
If Emperor-cult terms are generally avoided, the case is different when 
there is direct conflict. Here the most effective apologetic may well be 
boldly to use as many cult-terms as possible, challenging the enemy on 
his own ground. Hence the spate of such language in the Apocalypse 
(and to some extent in the Pastorals) in contrast to the rather studious 
avoidance of it elsewhere. Does its virtual absence from 1 Peter suggest 
an early date, and does its presence in the Pastorals and the Apocalypse 
confirm a later date for them? 

Finally, it must be recalled that only in the prologue of the fourth 
gospel is Adyos used in an unequivocally Christological way.’ In Col. 
and Heb. there is a Adyos-Christology, but without the actual term. Is 
the explicit use in the Johannine prologue conditioned simply by the 
interests of the readers to whom the gospel is addressed? This familiar 
problem, however it is solved, is one more illustration of the relevance 
of the method of inquiry here advocated. 


Throughout this inquiry the attempt has been made to account for 
the use and non-use of titles and epithets from the circumstances and 
objects of the writings in which they occur. The reader may well detect 
special pleading and far-fetched suggestions, and the writer is less con- 
cerned to defend himself against such a charge than to maintain that it 
is a sound principle to examine the ‘Sitz im Leben’ of the titles, with 
special attention to the distinction between liturgy and ‘explanation’. 
This is only a preliminary groping after a clue. Further investigation 
along these lines may, it is to be hoped, lead to a fuller understanding of 
early Christian thinking. C. F. D. MouLe 


' See Stauffer, ibid., p. 190. For the wider history of the term see J. G. 
Griffiths, ‘BaotAeds BactAéwy: remarks on the history of a title’, Class. Philol. 
xlviii. 3 (July 1953), pp. 145 ff. It is noteworthy, however, that (6) «vpios trav 
xupiwv and xuptos tHv BactAéwv are biblical terms for God; see Ps. cxxxv. 3 (LXX), 
Deut. x. 17, Dan. x. 47. In both Rev. xvii. 14 and xix. 16 xvpsos Kupiwv accompa- 
nies the BaotAevs-phrase; and in 1 Tim. vi. 15 there is BactAeds ra&v BactAevovtwv 
kai KUptos THY KUpLevdvTwY. 

? Though see the remarks above (pp. 259 f.) about apynyds as possibly equiva- 
lent to a Mosaic figure. 

’ I do not include Rev. xix. 13, for it seems to me that it represents a personi- 
fication of God’s fiat as a victorious warrior, closely comparable to the passage 
in Wisdom; and if so, it does not belong to a genuine Logos-Christology in the 
ordinarily accepted sense. 1 John i. 1 has a far stronger claim to be included; but 
even that is not as inevitable as the use in the fourth gospel. 








THE SYMBOLICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
LEBANON IN THE FATHERS 


R. VERMES’s article on ‘The Symbolical Interpretation of 

Lebanon in the Targums: the Origin and Development of an 

Exegetical Tradition’ in a recent number of the Journal’ js 
noteworthy, not merely for its intrinsic interest, but also for its bearing 
on the relationship between Jewish and Christian exegetical traditions 
generally. 

Even the most cursory inspection of only a few passages from the 
Fathers, chosen at random, suggests that, so far as the symbolical inter- 
pretation of Lebanon is concerned, we have just as much right to speak 
of a Christian exegetical ‘tradition’ as we have of a Jewish, and closer 
study reveals a surprising number of correspondences between the two 
traditions. Thus, in the East, in the fifth century, Theodoret, before 
giving his own contradictory opinion on the meaning of Lebanon at Isa. 
xiv. 8 remarks: “AiBavov tives évtaia riv ‘Iepovoadrp wOnoav dvoyua- 
CeaGa,” ;? and in the West, at the beginning of the eighth century, Bede 
comments on an Old-Latin reading at Rev. i. 15 as follows: ‘nam et 
templum saepe Libani nomen accepit.’3 

The question, therefore, inevitably arises, To what extent are the 
two traditions related? Are the correspondences best explained by 
supposing that different interpreters, belonging to different traditions, 
have arrived at very much the same results independently? Or, are we 
to suppose that the two traditions, so far from being independent, are 
in fact one and the same—i.e. that the Christian tradition is no more 
than the continuation and development of the Jewish by the addition 
of certain specifically Christian elements? Or may it be that there is 
some truth in both suggestions ? 

In order to answer this question the various patristic symbolical 
interpretations of Lebanon will be reviewed first: then will follow a 
comparison of the evidence thus assembled with the Jewish evidence 
assembled by Dr. Vermes; and finally, an attempt will be made to assess 
the relationship. 





I 
The metaphorical usage of Lebanon in the Fathers 
Although it will necessarily involve some overlapping the plan adopted 
by Dr. Vermes will be followed in this section and the evidence classified 


' J.T.S., N.S., ix (April 1958), pp. 1-12. 
2 Theod., Comm. in Esai. xiv. 8. 3 Baed., Explan. in Apoc. i. 15. 





[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. X, Pt. 2, October 1959] 
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under appropriate headings. So far as possible, the headings will be 
identical with those of Dr. Vermes; and they will be treated in the same 
order. They will also be numbered. 


1. Lebanon = King 

No Father, it seems, makes the simple identification Lebanon = King. 
There are, however, several who make the ‘cedars’ of Lebanon either 
‘kings’ or ‘princes’. For example, Origen, expounding Ezek. xvii. 3-4, 
takes the ‘eagle’ as a reference to Nebuchadnezzar and the ‘tops of the 
cedar’ as a reference to the ‘king’ and ‘princes’ of Jerusalem who were 
carried into Exile in Babylon:' here Jerome* and Theodoret’ agree 
with Origen. At Zech. xi. 1 both Jerome and Cyril of Alexandria ex- 
plain the ‘cedars’ as the Jewish ‘princes’ or ‘men of eminence’ in 
Jerusalem at the time of the First Revolt.* Alternatively, the ‘cedars’ 
may be Gentile ‘kings’: thus, at Isa. xiv. 8, for more than one Father 
they are the ‘tyrants’ or ‘princes’ of the Nations who exult at the down- 
fall of their Babylonian oppressor ;* or the interpretation may be set in 
a wider context altogether, and applied to all Gentile potentates with- 
out specification, as in Augustine’s exposition of Psa. civ. 165 and in 
asermon attributed to Ambrose.® 


2. Lebanon = the Rich (or the Mighty or the Proud) 
Even if he can hardly be said to identify the two, Ambrose sees a very 
definite relationship between Lebanon and the Rich in more than one 


' Orig., Hom. xi in Ezech., 2: “‘«ai éAaBev €x trdv dxpwv tis Kédpov., tov 
Banréa tis ‘IepovoadAtm Kai tovs apxovras adrijs.” 

2 Hier., Comm. in Ezech. xvii. 1-6: ‘tulitque medullam cedri et summitatem 
frondium eius evellit . . . indicat autem Iechoniam regem luda, quem cepit 
Nabuchodonosor cum matre sua et principibus populi.’ 

3 Theod., Quaestt. in Iosue, interr. ii: “‘ra amada 5é ris Kédpou Kai ris 
xumapia cov. Tov BactA€a Kai rovs apxovras.”” 

+ Hier., Comm. in Zach. xi. 1-2: ‘... ut per cedros .. . principes . . . significet 
ludaeorum’; Cyril.-Alex., Glaph. in Gen. vii—De Nephthalim: ‘‘oi 5€ év airi 
(sc. ‘IepovoaAyjp) Aapmpoi, Kai mepipavéorarar, Kai 7d év evxAelats Exovres dios, 
rebpnvixacw GAAjAous, mimrovrés Te Kal amoAAdpevor, Kai Womep tioi Spurdpors 
mepimecovres evabeveataras Tots ‘Pwyaiwy orparnyois.” 

+ e.g. Euseb., Comm. in Esai. xiv. 8: ‘‘«éSpoe roivuv xai mitrves, kara tov Lip- 
payov maduw GdAnyopixds Tupavvous Twas emnppevous onpatvovaw, imo tis BaBvAwvias 
rohopxnOévras Kai Tis oixeias GtoKomévras xwpas’ ods cixds Hv Emyaphvat TH Wrwcer 
to} SmAovpévov”; Hieron., Comm. in Esai. xiv. 8: ‘per abietes et cedros Libani 
principes gentium intellige, qui Nabuchodonosor percutiente succisi sunt, qui 
et ipsi in vocern laetitiae prorumpentes dicunt ... .’ 

> Aug., Enarr. in Psa. ciii, serm. iii. 15: ‘cedri Libani, potentes in saeculo.. . 
senatores . . . nobiles . . . reges.’ 

® ‘Amb.’, Serm. Sess. iii. 10 = P.L. xviii. 137: ‘frequenter Libanum montem 
et caedrorum eius cacumina regno mundano conparat eiusque principibus 
sermo divinus.’ 
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discussion of Ps. xxxvii. 35-36'—consequently, Ambrose argues, the 
Christian should eschew the transitory riches of this world in order to 
attain to the more permanent riches of Paradise.* In the exposition of 
Ps. civ. 16 already referred to, Augustine amplifies his initial interpreta- 
tion of the ‘cedars’ as ‘the powerful in the world . . . senators . . . nobles 
. .. kings’ by going on to describe them as ‘men distinguished by birth, 
wealth, or honours’: at Ps. Ixxii. 16 Lebanon means ‘greatness’ as the 
world understands it;* and at Ps. xxix. 5 the ‘cedars’ are the ‘proud’ 
whom it is God’s way to humiliate.’ This last is a common patristic 
interpretation. Sometimes it is just ‘pride’ without qualification that is 
suggested :® at other times it is defined further as ‘spiritual pride’? or 
‘intellectual pride’. Sometimes it is the ‘pride’ of the Jews, either the 
‘pride’ engendered by their possessions® and achievements,'°® or mani- 
fested in their superior and overbearing attitude towards those who 
were not Jews:'! at others it is the ‘pride’ of the Nations, either the 
‘pride’ that springs naturally from political power generally,'? or the 
‘pride’ displayed by individual conquerors such as Nebuchadnezzar." 

' Amb., Enarr. in Psa. xxxvi. 77: ‘vides cedrum in monte altissimo super- 
exaltatam, sed vento frangitur, sed igni exuritur, sed vetustate dissolvitur. ita 
est dives in saeculo; fulget quidem splendore quodam gratiae saecularis ut 
Libanus, nixus est mundi potentia, opibus et divitiis exultat.’ 

* Ibid.: ‘si transeas saecularia, pertransies ad paradisum.’ Cp. Enarr. in Psa. 
i. 46; Paen. 1. xiv. 74; Ob. Theod. 39. 

> Aug., Enarr. in Psa. ciii, serm. iii. 16: ‘iam audivimus quae sint cedri Libani, 
nobiles saeculi, excelsi genere, opibus, honoribus.’ 

* Aug., Enarr. in Psa. \xxi. 18: ‘Libanum solemus accipere veluti huius 
saeculi dignitatem.’ 

5 Aug., Enarr. in Psa. xxviii. 5: ‘vox Domini contritione cordis humilians 
superbos . . . conteret per paenitentiam Dominus elatos nitore terrenae nobilitatis.’ 

© e.g. Euseb., Comm. in Esai. x. 34: ‘‘dpa 5€ prot, doous Kai dadkts tindods 
wvopacev’ dv 76 avoTnpat@ ArBavw xai tais ev adra@ dynAorarats KEedpors adopowwi” ; 
or, more concisely, Hieron., Commentariol. in Psa. xxviii: ‘vox Domini con- 
terentis cedros. superbos quosque.’ 

7 Basil., Hom. in Psa. xxviii. 5: ‘‘doat Yuyxai éraipovrat kata Tis yvwoews Tob 
Ocod, abdrac trod AcBavov dvopalovra, cai ovvrpiBijs agvodvra.” 

8 Apon., Explan. in Cant. iv. 8: ‘haec namque plebs vocatur de Libano, de 
alta et superba sapientia, quae sibi in litteratura et philosophia confidebat.’ 

® Hieron., Comm. in Hierem. xxii. 20-23: ‘quae sedes in Libano . . . arrogantiam 
suggillat, quae de omnium rerum creverat abundantia.’ 

'© Hieron., Comm. in Zach. xi. 3: ‘magnificentia eorum . . templum videlicet, 
in quo sibi gloriabantur.’ 

™ Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Zach, xi. 1-2: 
édnv, thy lIovdaiav amoxadet* S€év8pors 8€ Tots edunxeatdrors mapeckaler Tovs €v avTh, 
ws Tav GAAwy brepnppevous Kai 10Ad Aiav brepdepovras.”” Cp. Comm. in Esai. x. 34; 
Comm. in Esai. xiv. 8; Comm. in Nah. i. 4. 

'2 Gaudent., Tract. viii. 32: ‘Libanus . . . superbo imperio gentium com- 
paratus.’ 

13 Hieron., Comm. in Abac. ii. 15-17: ‘superbia, inquit, tua et eversio templi, 
et rapina sanctuarii te depopulabitur atque vastabit.’ 
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3. Lebanon = the Nations 

Attention has already been drawn to the interpretation of the ‘cedars’ 
of Lebanon as the ‘kings’ or ‘princes’ of the Nations.' This interpretation 
presupposes the identification Lebanon = the Nations, even if in each 
instance it is not made explicitly. A good example of explicit identifica- 
tion is to be found in Theodoret’s comment on Isa. xxxvii. 24.7 Some- 
times the actual wording of a scriptural passage itself, or a study of it in 
its context, results in a particular nation being named—as when Jerome 
interprets Lebanon at Ezek. xxxi. 3, 15, 16, and Nah. i. 4 as referring 
to Assyria: at other times particularization seems to result from the par- 
ticular political circumstances in which a particular Father was writing 
—as when ‘Victorinus of Pettau’ and Optatus, both in their different 
ways, identify Lebanon with the Roman Empire.* Not infrequently the 
geographical position of Mount Lebanon, situated on foreign soil 
beyond the boundaries of the Holy Land, is brought into the discussion,$ 
and stress is laid on its heavily wooded and essentially wild aspect:® 
Lebanon thus becomes for some Fathers the symbol of idolatrous 
paganism’ and of the powers opposed to God:* as such it can be 
stigmatized as ‘the primary root of evil’,? and in consequence be re- 
garded as marked down for destruction :'° nevertheless, by God’s provi- 

' See above, § 1. 

2 Theod., Comm. in Esai. xxxvii. 24: “‘tpomuxas dravra eipnxev... AiBavov 
8¢ 7a 200.” 

3 Hieron., Comm. in Ezech. xxxi: ‘describitque potentiam regis Assyrii 
sub figura arboris cedri . . . in monte Libano constitutae’; Comm. in Naum 1. 4: 
‘neradopixas per Basan et Carmelum et Libanum, regionem uberem, et montes 
consitos, Assyrii vastitas demonstratur.’ 

+ Vict.-Pet., Comm. in Apoc. xi. 7: ‘ait enim Esaias [Ezechiel]: ecce Assur 
cypressus in monte Libano. Assur: deprimens; cypressus excelsus ramosus: id est 
populus multus; in monte Libano: <in> regno[-num] regnorum [id est Romano- 
rum]’; Optat., Adv. Parmen., iii. 3: ‘non enim respublica est in ecclesia, sed 
ecclesia in republica, id est in imperio Romano, quod Libanum appellat Christus 
in canticis canticorum, cum dicit: veni sponsa mea inventa, veni de Libano, id est 
de imperio Romano, ubi et sacerdotia sancta sunt et pudicitia et virginitas, 
quae in barbaris gentibus non sunt et, si essent, tuta esse non possent.’ 

5 Hieron., Comm. in Esai. xxix. 17-21: ‘Libanus mons Phoenicis’; Theod., 
Comm. in Esai. xxix. 17: “‘xai avto 5€ 76 dpos od "Jovdaiwv Fv, add’ €bvadyv.” 

° Hieron., Comm. in Zach. xi. 3: ‘nihil enim Libano in terra repromissionis 
excelsius est, nec nemorosius atque condensius’; Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Zach. 
X. 10: “‘xal rodro 8€ dpos evEvAdv Te Kai péya.” 

7 Basil., Hom. in Psa. xxviii. 5: “‘éme:d:) yap eidwAoAarpelas tomos 6 AiBavos.. .”; 
Theod., Comm. in Cant. iv. 8: “‘8ia ev rod AcBadvou rv eldwAoAatpeiav onpaivwr.” 

* Greg.-Nyss., Hom. vii in Cant.: ‘‘r0 dpos 6 AiBavos év roAdois ris ayias Tpadis 
cis dere Tis dvrixepéevns Suvdpews pvnpovevera”’ ; Hier., Comm. in Zech. xi. 1-2: 
‘hunc locum quidam non intelligentes Libanum et abietes et pinos et quercus 
Basan . . . ad contrarias referunt fortitudines.’ 

° Greg.-Nyss., Hom. vii in Cant. : “dAAa Kai abré 76 dpos % mpwTn 700 Kaxod pila.”” 
'° Id., Hom. xiv in Cant.: “‘viv pév yap ovvtpiBec Kipros tas xédpous rod 
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dence, some of the ‘trees of Lebanon’ have been cut away from their 
pagan surroundings, purified,' and brought through regeneration? to 
the true faith.’ According to Eusebius it is the choicest and tallest of 
the ‘trees of Lebanon’ that are often so selected; and they, by their 
intellectual gifts especially, enrich and adorn the Church.* 


4. Lebanon = the Fews 

Just as the interpretation of the ‘cedars’ of Lebanon as the ‘kings’ or 
‘princes’ of the Nations’ implies the identification Lebanon = the 
Nations, so the interpretation of the ‘cedars’ as Jewish ‘kings’ or 
‘princes’ implies the identification Lebanon = the Fews. It is, however, 
an identification which in practice is rarely made. Cyril of Alexandria, 
commenting on Isa. xxxiii. 9, notes that it is customary for scripture to 
compare ‘the synagogue of the Jews’ with Lebanon.® Theodoret, on 
Song iii. 9, gives ‘the multitude of the Jews’ as an alternative (or 


ABavou, Kai dAov tov AiBavov pera trav év abt@ Kédpwv Aewriver, Ka” spordryta 
Tod €idwroronPévros pdoxou ev TH epjuw. dua TodTo 4 mpodynreia mapiornow, Sri adrh 
re % Kaxia Kai mav €€ avrijs tpwpa 76 Kara Tis yuwioews TOD Oeod emnpyevor, eis 76 yi) 
dv meprornoera” ; Theod., Comm. in Psa, xxviii. 5: “‘xai cvvrpipber Kiptos ras 
xédSpous Tod AcBavovu' onpaive: S¢ bia tovTwv Tv Adywv TH Tov €tdwWAwv KaTadvow.” 

* Hieron., Comm. in Esai. xxix. 17-21: ‘. .. audiant Libanum, qui interpretatur 
“‘dealbatio”, referri ad populum gentium, qui lotus in Domino et purgatis 
sordibus pristinis, totus mundus ascendens, sub ecclesiae persona inititur 
Salvatori.’ 

2 Greg.-Nyss., Hom. vii in Cant.: “‘otxodv jets Fev wore tod AcBavou ra tua, 
Ews ev éxeivy Fpyev épprlwpévor, da te Tod movnpod Biov, Kai rijs THv eiSWAwv amarns’ 
GAN’ érredy éxeiPev bro rips Aoyixis akivns eLetuHOnpev, xai ev rais xepai Tod Texvirov 
éyevopeba, popeiov eavrod Huds éeroince, peractayerwoas Tob EvAov rv dvaw da Tis 
madtyyevecias €is apyvpidv te Kal xpuciov... .” 

3 As an example of this whole idea worked out in detail may be cited Gaudent., 
Tract. viii. 32: ‘veni a Libano, sponsa, veni a Libano, id est a turificatione illa 
gentili. nam libanum tus interpretamur ex graeco, quod magi illi ex gentilitate 
venientes Christo potius offerendum esse crediderunt. Libanus denique et 
mons esse arduus apud Phoenices cernitur, superbo imperio gentium com- 
paratus; unde vel maxime sponsa haec evocatur ecclesia audiens vocem Christi 
dicentis: veni a Libano . . . a montibus leopardorum—scilicet ut horrentis idolatriae 
silvas deserens et stabula immanium ferarum, daemonum quippe cubilia 
derelinquens, ad omnipotentis dei cultum properet eiusque amplectatur fidem.’ 

+ Euseb., Comm. in Esai. |x. 13: “... «ai 7@ év adr@ (sc. €xxAnoia) GeoceBet 7od- 
revpart Ta KdAMOTa Kai tYnAdTaTa THY év TA AcBavw puta KopoOjoera, eis 7d bi 
atvrav do0facbivat rov Tém0v TOV dytov pov. ToLodTa 8 av elev oi e€ ebvav 
€AAdyipor avdpes Kai cogias Tob ai@vos rovrou peTecynKoTes” ods ev TH exKAnaia TOO 
cob d:ampérovtras Kai Koopodvras abriy TH Tod Adyou mapacxeuy ...”’; or, less speci- 
fically, Comm. in Esai. xxix. 17: “‘AiBavov peév rov €€ €Ovav Aadv.” 

5 See above, § 1. 

© Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Esai. xxxiii. 9: “‘tovrw 5) 7r@ oper mapecxalew os TH 
Geonvevotw Ipadi tiv trav’ lovdaiwv cvvaywyjv.”” 
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pleonastic) interpretation alongside ‘Jerusalem’ ;' and farther on in the 
same commentary he points out that Jerusalem was the home of that 
‘commonwealth of the Law, which figuratively is called Lebanon’.? 
But such interpretations are exceptional. The outstanding example of 
an interpretation along these lines is to be found in Origen’s Homilies 
on Joshua: at Josh. i. 4 the LXX reads ‘Anti-Lebanon’ for the MT 
‘Lebanon’: Origen, accordingly, sees a contrast between the two: 
‘Lebanon’ is the Old Israel, ‘Anti-Lebanon’ the New (i.e. the Church). 
And a somewhat simpler version of the same idea appears in Theodoret.* 


5. Lebanon = Fudaea 

This identification seems to have been made by Cyril of Alexandria 
only. Cyril’s comment on Hab. ii. 17 suggests that he regarded ‘Judaea’ 
here as little more than a rather loose synonym for ‘Jerusalem’,’ and 
the same is probably true of the other passages where he interprets 
Lebanon as either ‘Judaea’ or ‘the country of the Jews’.® In this con- 
nexion it is worth noting that Cyril interprets historically not only 
Hab. ii. 17 as a reference to the depredations of ‘the Chaldaean’,5 but 
also Zech. xi. 1-2 as a prophecy of the onslaught of the Romans in the 
Jewish War of A.D. 66~70.7 


' Theod., Comm. in Cant. iii. 9-10: “‘ AiBavov tiv ‘lepovcaAnp cai rv ’Tovdaiwv 
rAnbiv 7 Geta moAAaKis tpocayopever Ipady.” 

2 Ibid. iv. 13-15: ‘“‘év ‘IepocoAvpos yap AvOer 7 vouixy modireia Arts AiBavos 
tpomKas Ovowatera.”” 

3 Orig., Hom. ii in Iesu, 4: ‘et iterum non dixit Libanum, sed Antilibanum, 
quem a Deo accepit Iesus. Antilibanus autem dicitur quasi pro Libano. si 
ergo videas priorem populum illum secundum carnem Istrahel, qui erat vera 
oliva, ipsum intellige fuisse Libanum verum; sed cum videris quia pro increduli- 
tate sua aufertur ab eo regnum et datur genti facienti fructum eius, istum populum, 
qui pro illo expulso introducitur in regnum, Antilibanum senti, quae est ecclesia 
Dei vivi ex gentibus congregata.’ 

* Theod., Quaestt. in Iosue, interr. ii: 
GdjPeias of knpuKes® aivirrerat 5€ Kai odtos Thy THY COvav cwrnpiav’ erred} Kai AiBavos 


‘ 


, , a4 8 . 
‘éxAnpovopnoayv S€ Kai tov AvriAiBavov tis 


ne “angi , ” 
9» ‘TepovcaAnp wvopacbn. 

§ Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Abac. ii. 17: “‘mapecxale: 5€ adra& (sc. AiBavw) rv ‘Tepov- 
cad... ovKodv erecdHimep exrreropOnxe pev 6 Xaddaios tiv ‘JepovoaAjp... AiBavov 
ges a5 . ve , aye 
8, ds Ednv, 9 THv “Iovdaiav, Hyouv ra “IepoadAvpa Kade. 

° Id., Comm. in Esai. xiv. 8: “‘wapecxdle: toivuy atro (sc. AiBavov) mAeoraxis 
‘pe - ee © , , ganar f , 

% Oedrvevotos Tpadi tH trav “lovdaiwv xwpa . . . Kai yodv 6 mpodyrns Zaxapias, 
APdvw pév rapecxalwv tiv “Tovdaiav .. .’’; Comm. in Esai. xxix. 17: ‘‘xai abros (sc. 
Zayapias) r@ ArBdvw mapecxale: tiv *Jovdaiav’’; Comm. in Esat. xxxvii. 24-25: 
“AtBavw yap mapexale .. . Tv Te TaV Tovdaiwv xwpav .. .’’; Comm. in Zach. xi. 
1-2: “kai AcBavw péev mapexale tHv lovdaiar . . . odxodv aimyparwias AiBavor 
per, ws Epnv, tiv "lovdaiav amoxade . . . dvoudcas yap AiBavoyv, wyouv dpe THY TOV 
‘Tovdaiwy xwpav amexdoas....” 
7 Id., Comm. in Esai. xiv. 8: 
oy . ag , — ef tee . s 
mapexalwy tiv “lovdalav’ xédpas te Spvoi re Kai mirvar rods é€v avr’ mupi dé 


; “ar a - 
Taudayw tiv “Pupaiwy orpareiav, thy peta Tov TOO Lwrijpos arauvpov GAnv avrayv 


‘nai yoov 6 mpodyrns Zayapias, AiBavw peév 
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6. Lebanon = Ferusalem 

This is unquestionably the most popular interpretation, and state- 
ments that Lebanon = Jerusalem are found in a number of Fathers. 
In some instances nothing more is given beyond the bare interpreta- 
tion, without either explanation or serious discussion." In other instances 
the interpretation given in any one passage is supported by the citation 
or discussion of parallel passages.? And in yet other instances definite 
historical situations are envisaged, in the light of which particular 
passages are explained: thus, Ezek. xvii. 3 is very generally regarded 
as a reference to Nebuchadnezzar and his assaults on Jerusalem at the 
beginning of the sixth century B.c.} (as is also Hab. ii. 17),* while Zech. 
xi. 1 is referred to the destruction of the city by the Romans in A.D. 70° 
(as is also Isa. xxxiii. g).© Yet, common as these historical references 
are, some Fathers sometimes manifestly understand ‘Jerusalem’ other- 
wise than historically. For example, Eusebius shows clearly that he 
was no stranger to the historical approach to Ezek. xvii. 3 and Zech. 
xi. 1:7 nevertheless, his detailed exegesis of other passages (such as 
Ps. Ixxii. 16, Isa. x. 33—xi. 10, and Isa. xxxv. 1~7) often results in his 
taking ‘Jerusalem’ very much in the sense of ‘Judaism’ and in his 
understanding it as the antithesis of ‘Christianity’, or, at the least, as 


KaTeumpyoacav Thy xwpav .. .”’; Comm. in Zach, xi. 1-2: “‘wémpaxra S¢ tabra da 
xetpos THs ‘Pwyaiwy otpatnyovvtwy Kata xatpov Oveoracavod te Kai Titov.” 

' e.g. Hieron., Comm. in Hierem., xxii. 20-23: ‘per peradopav Libani et Basan, 
regionum et montium trans Iordanen, ad Hierusalem sermo dirigitur’; Theod., 
Comm. in Cant. iv. 13-15: “‘d:a yap tod AcBavou tiv ‘IepovcaAnp onpaiveabat toA- 
Adxts €d:5adyxOn.”” 

2 e.g. Euseb., Comm. in Psa. Ixxi. 16-17 (where Isa. x. 33-34, Zech. xi. 1, 
Ps. xxix. 5-6, and in particular Ezek. xvii. 3 and 12, are cited as explanatory 
parallels); Hieron., Comm. in Zach. xi. 1-2 (where Ezek. xxxi. 3-4, Ps. xxix. 5, 
and Isa. ii. 12-13, are cited in a discussion of rival interpretations). 

3 e.g. Orig., Hom. xi in Ezech., 2: ‘‘6 mp&ros aeros éatw 6 NaBovyodovdaop, ds 
eianAderv eis tov AiBavov, tiv ‘Iepovcadjp’’; Hieron., Comm. in Esai. xxxiii. 7-12: 
*,.. Hierusalem, quae in Ezechiel Libanus appellatur, dicente propheta: aquila... 
quum, inquit, venerit Nabuchodonosor in Hierusalem; perspicue aquilam regem 
Babylonium et Libanum Hierusalem edisserens.’ 

* Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Abac. ii. 17: “‘mapecxaler 5€ adr@ (sc. AiBavw) rv 
‘IepovoaAyjp ... odKxodv éemedimep exmendpOnxe ev 6 Xaddaios tiv ‘lepovoadyp, 
naéBnoe 5¢ Kai mpooxéxpouxe TH Oe@... .” 

5 e.g. Euseb., Dem. Evang. viii. iv. 3: ‘epi rijs €axarns épnudcews Tis ‘Iepov- 
cadjp... dnow* didvorgovd AiBavos tas m¥Aas aov...”; Cyril.-Alex., Comm. 
in Zach. xi. 1-2: “‘. . . wémpaxrat 8€ radra dia xerpos THs ‘Pwpaiwv. orparnyouvrwr 
Kata Kaipov Oveoraccavoi re Kai Titov.” 

© Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Esai. xxxiii. 9: “érévOnc€ roivuv } y qj, Kai ody amas 
maoa, povn S¢ % mabotca riv im ‘Pwpaiwy Sjwow 7 tadv lovdaiwy y7 . . . Haxdvn 
Sé xai 6 AiBavos, rob?’ éatww, 4 ‘IepovcadArp.”” 

7 e.g. Euseb., Dem. Evang. vitt. iv. 20: ‘‘dAAa radra pév 6 "TelexcnA mepi Tis 
mpwrns €djAov moAopKias, wel” Fv 6 Zaxapias wepi ris Sevrépas Oeamile.” 
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representing the old order which was to give place to ‘the Church’.' 
And Cyril of Alexandria, commenting on Isa. xxxv. 2, is of the same 
opinion.?, Lebanon = Jerusalem, that is, may mean different things in 
different contexts. 
7. Lebanon = the Temple 

According to Jerome the Temple is ‘frequently’ called Lebanon in 
Scripture.* Sometimes Jerome gives this as the only interpretation:* at 
other times he gives it as an alternative,’ especially as an alternative to 
(and a natural extension of) Lebanon = Ferusalem;° and, as with Lebanon 
= Jerusalem, Lebanon = the Temple may mean different things in 
different contexts—the Temple of Solomon destroyed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar,’ the Second Temple destroyed by Titus,* or, perhaps, just ‘the 
Temple’. Apart from being found in Jerome, the interpretation is 
found also in Eusebius'® and Cyril of Alexandria."! 


! This is most succinctly stated in his exposition of Ps. lxxii. 16 at Dem. Evang. 
vil. iti. 26: “‘AcBavou 8 emwooupeérns ris ‘IepoveaAjp, ws amd mAciorwy dowv 
mpodnrerav amodeixvurat, dua TO waAat ev adTH ayiacpa Kai 76 Avovacrypiov Ta TE Emi 
rovrw eis Tit avahepopeva ABavou dixny TO Oecd, 6 rod Xprorod Kapmds, 7 ef eOvav 
éxxAnoia, bwép tov AiBavov apbnbecOa Oeanilera.”’ Cp. also Comm. in Psa, \xxi. 
16-17; Dem. Evang. i. iii. 110-13 and vill. iv. 18-19 (on Isa. x. 33-xi. 10); 
Dem. Evang. vi. xxi. 5-6 and 1x. vi. 6-8 (on Isa. xxxv. 1-7). 

2 Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Esai. xxxv. 1-2: ‘‘AiBavos 5€ cai KdppndAos eipnra 
shaotaxis % ‘“lepovoadjp Kai adros 6 Oeios ves. aA’ % mada mpémovoa Sofa 
ri re dyia mode Kai TH Ociw vad, Sédora 7H Cf COvav ExxAnaia, kal év adrh reBed- 
pa tiv SdEav Kuplov xai to tos rob Oeod.” 

3 Hieron., Comm. in Ezech. xvii. 1-6: ‘et crebro templum quod erat inclytum 
atque sublime in scripturis sanctis Libanus appellatur.’ 

+ As in the above comment on Ezek. xvii. 3, or in the comment on Hab. ii. 
17 (quoted p. 266, n. 13). 

5 eg. Hieron., Comm. in Osee xiv. 5-9: ‘vinum autem Libani possumus 
appellare mixtum et conditum thymiamate, ut odorem suavissimum habeat, 
vel vinum Libani quod Domino libatur in templo, de quo in Zacharia sub Libani 
vocabulo legimus. . . .’ Cp. also the extended discussion in Comm. in Zach. xi. 
1-2. 

®* e.g. Hieron., Comm. in Esai. xxxvii. 21-25: ‘altitudinem vero summitatis 
illius (sc. Hierusalem, quae interpretatur Libanus) . . . referamus ad templum’; 
Comm. in Hierem. xxii. 6-9: ‘comminatur igitur regiae domui, et urbi Hieru- 
salem, et templo, quod vocat caput Libani.’ 

7 Hieron., Comm. in Hierem. xxii. 6-9; Comm. in Ezech. xvii. 1-18; Comm. in 
Osee viii. 1-4; Comm. in Abac. ii. 15-17. 

* Id., Comm. in Zach. xi. 1-2. 

* e.g. Id., Comm. in Esai. xxxv. 1-2; Comm. in Osee xiv. 5-9. 

® Euseb., Dem. Evang. vill. iv. 17: ““AiBavov yap év rovras (sc. Zech. xi. 1) 
ow7Aws adro To iepov dvopaler, érei Kai 80 érépwv mpodynreaav amodédecxrar AiBavos 
avros 6 vews émuxexAnpévos.”” Cp. ibid. VI. iii. 26 (above, p. 271, n. 1) and Comm. 
in Esai. xxxv. 2: ‘6 péev AiBavos da rev Eurpoobev ed7Aov Kai 7d Ovoracrypiov Kai 
+ Tov vewy.”? 
™ Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Esai. x. 33-34: “‘AiBavov év rovros Kata ye TO 
ixds Gvoudle: tov vewv’’; ibid. xxxv. 1-2 (above, p. 271, n. 2); Comm. in 
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8. Lebanon = the Church 

It will have been noted already that a number of Fathers establish 
a connexion of sorts between Lebanon and the Church, even if only 
through antitheses—i.e. Lebanon is repeatedly made to stand either for 
that Gentile ‘paganism’, from which the majority of the members of 
the Church are drawn,' or else for some aspect of ‘Judaism’, over which 
the Church is exalted, and which, in consequence, it replaces. Un- 
equivocal statements that Lebanon = the Church are relatively few—at 
least in the early period. The first is in Origen. Towards the end of 
his exposition of Ezek. xvii. 1-10, after developing at some length his 
primary, historical, interpretation (the Eagle = Nebuchadnezzar, Leba- 
non = Ferusalem, the Cedars = the Jewish princes), Origen considers 
the possibility of another, more mystical, interpretation (the Eagle = 
the Devil, Lebanon = the Church, the Cedars = the princes of the 
Church); and this he applies to the conditions obtaining in the Church 
of his own day.? Subsequently, Cyril of Alexandria similarly gives 
Lebanon = the Church as an alternative interpretation at both Hab. ii. 
17* and Zech. x. 10.5 But, although known in the early period, it did not 
become a popular interpretation until very much later, when its speci- 
fically Christian implications were drawn out and developed in detail: 
thus, for Haymo of Halberstadt the ‘flowing streams from Lebanon’ at 
Song iv. 15 are the heaven-sent doctrines of the Church, which have 
the power to destroy all the figments of heretics;° while for Robert of 
‘Tomberlaine the ‘trees of Lebanon’ at Song iii. 9, out of which Solomon 
made his palanquin, are the saints, out of whom Christ built his 


Zach. xi. 1-2: “ 


” 


. Kateumpnobjva Sei tov re vewy adrov Kai pévro. Kai 7a ‘Tepo- 
ooAupa.... 
' See above, § 3. 2 See above, §§ 4 and 6. 

3 Orig., Hom. xi in Ezech., 5: ‘venit ad istum Libanum, hoc est ecclesiam . . . 
ista magna et vera aquila Nabuchodonosor, id est diabolus, et rapuit. absit 
autem a temporibus nostris, ut de summis cedri, id est de principibus, et de 
regio semine in Chanaan transferat. oremus ne fiat quod saepe factum est. 
assumpti enim sunt quidam, et in Babylonem translati, qui in ecclesia principes 
fuerunt, et propter peccatum suum de Libani summitate sublati.’ 

+ Cyril.-Alex., Comm. in Abac. ii. 17: ‘“‘jno€Bnoav yap Kai obror (sc. of Paproaio) 
Kata Tob AiBavov. AiBavov 5€ vonces thy exxAnoiav, THY GAnOds edwdn, TO dpos 7d 
d:vadaves, kai Trois dmavrayy yrwpyswratov. ediwtav 5€ tiv éxxAnoiav pera Tov 70d 
Lwripos cravpov.” 

5 Id., Comm. in Zach. x. 10: “‘eis tov AiBavov, Kai todro &€ dpos evévdAdv 
Te Kal péya ... amadAdgas yap hyds 6 Kupios jay “Inaoits 6 Xprotos ws 
€€ Alytnrov xai Acoupiwv... eloxexduxev ola mep eis yw evévddv TE Kai 
Arapwrdrny tiv éxxAnoiav, ev  moAds pev Aiav 6 Tdv eddSoxipovvTwy KapTds, ovK 
evaplOunroa dé ray ayiwv xedcdAai... .” 

© ‘Cassiod.’, Expos. in Cant. iv. 15: ‘de hoc Libano, hoc est de ecclesia, fluunt, 
hoc est emanant, aquae doctrinarum coelestium, et hoc cum impetu, id est cum 
quadam virtute, qua omnia haereticorum figmenta destruantur et subvertantur.’ 
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Church.' In his exposition of Song iv. 8 Robert is prepared to go one 
step farther, and, on the basis of the popular etymology that Lebanon 
means ‘whitening’,? to claim that here it means Baptism, by which the 
Church and its members are washed and made clean from sin.’ But 
this is far beyond the Age of the Fathers. 


II 

Dr. Vermes, in his review of the evidence in the Targums and related 
Jewish literature, refers repeatedly to a ‘tradition’ of the symbolical 
interpretation of Lebanon in post-biblical Judaism; and he sub-titles 
his essay accordingly—‘The Origin and Development of an Exegetical 
Tradition’. In recognizing the existence of such a tradition within 
Judaism he is undoubtedly correct. In the light of our review of the 
evidence in the Fathers, should we be also correct in recognizing the 
existence in the Church of a parallel, comparable, Christian tradition? 

On the negative side, it may be argued that the richness and variety 
of the patristic evidence weigh heavily against there having been a 
Christian tradition: that the evidence, when examined critically, is 
nothing like so consistent or uniform as it may easily be made to appear 
—especially when set out in the form of a classified summary such as 
that attempted above; and that, in consequence, the most that can 
properly be claimed in favour of a Christian tradition is that there were 
a number of independent, and in many cases mutually inconsistent, 
symbolical interpretations of Lebanon known in the Church, some of 
which, in some areas, and at some periods, may possibly have gained 
sufficient currency to justify our calling them ‘traditional’. But no more. 
And the argument may be reinforced by the observation that on occa- 
sion a particular interpretation seems to be confined to a particular 
Father, and that certain Fathers give no indication of having known 
more than one interpretation—thus, in our summary, Cyril of Alex- 
andria is the only name cited for the identification Lebanon = Fudaea,* 
while Augustine regularly understands Lebanon to mean ‘the great’ 
(whether ‘the great’ in the world’s eyes or their own) and never any- 
thing else.’ Moreover, agreement in interpretation need not necessarily 
imply derivation: after all, great minds do sometimes think alike; and, 


' ‘Greg.-Mag.’, Expos. in Cant. iii. 9-10: ‘ferculum ergo fecit sibi rex Salomon 
de lignis Libani, quia secundum praescientiae suae gratiam, Christus sanctam 
ecclesiam de sanctis in aeternum permansuris construxit.’ 

2 See below, p. 277. 

> ‘Greg.-Mag.’, Expos. in Cant. iv. 8: ‘Libanus quippe ‘‘dealbatio” interpreta- 
tur. quid ergo per Libanum nisi baptisma intelligitur, in quo sancta ecclesia 
aqua abluitur, et a peccatorum nigredine . . . dealbatur.’ 

* See above, Sect. I, § 5. 5 See above, Sect. I, §§ 1 and 2 
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as Dr. Vermes has already pointed out, some of the biblical passages 
in which Lebanon occurs are either themselves symbolical, or else lend 
themselves readily to symbolical treatment.' 

But, on the positive side, we know that the Fathers read one another; 
and many of the later Fathers were often far more indebted to their 
predecessors, not only for their ideas, but also for their phraseology, 
than some of us sometimes realize. In the circumstances, to maintain 
that all the patristic symbolical interpretations of Lebanon were arrived 
at independently in each instance would be absurd. Time and again, 
similarities in basic idea, in context, and in phraseology very strongly 
suggest dependence, even if they de not prove it:* the not infrequent 
discussions of alternative interpretations in particular passages equally 
strongly suggest that the Fathers concerned were not starting de novo on 
each occasion, and that some, at least, of the interpretations put forward 
were derived from others: such explanatory remarks as “. . . dAAnyo- 
pixds advnbes €or aroxareiv’’,* or“... maperxdlev Bos TH Oeomvetorw 
T'pa¢j . . .’,> when attached to interpretations, point in the same 
direction; while “. . . rwes . . . @j8ncav’”® shows clearly that the interpre- 
tation to which it is prefixed is not the writer’s own. We can, therefore, 
legitimately speak of a Christian ‘tradition’ of the symbolical interpreta- 
tion of Lebanon. It was obviously not the same at all times and in all 
places. Sometimes it was handed down in writing; and sometimes, no 
doubt, by word of mouth. But there was a Christian ‘tradition’. 

When this tradition is compared with the Jewish the number and 
extent of the correspondences are remarkable. Looked at generally, 
the Christian tradition gives the impression of being much fuller than 
the Jewish, more explanatory, and more prone to go into greater exegetical 
detail. Yet in estimating the force of this observation due allowance 
must be made for the difference in the character of the sources on which 
the evidence in each case is based. A patristic commentary by its very 
nature gives more scope for detailed exegesis and extended discussion 
than a Targum. Consequently, fuller treatment by the Fathers than by 
the Targumists is only what we should expect; and the point, although 

' Vermes, op. cit., p.10. 

? Thus, Cassiod., Expos. in Psa. ciii. 16 follows closely Aug., Enarr. in Psa. 
Ciii, serm. iii. 15 (cp. especially the quotation in both of Matt. xv. 13): about 
examples like this there can be little doubt. As an example of a more contro- 
versial kind may be cited Jerome’s remark in Tract. de Psalmo ciii, ‘aquila est 
enim diabolus secundum Iezechiel’—in all probability an echo of Orig., Hom. 
xi in Ezech., 5 (see above, Sect. I, § 8). 

3 e.g. Hieron., Comm. in Zach. xi. 1-2. 

* Euseb., Dem. Evang. v1. xxi. 5. 

5 Cyril-Alex., Comm. in Esai. xxxiii. 9. 

© Theod., Comm. in Esai. xiv. 8. 
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interesting, is not important. What is important is the fact that all 
Dr. Vermes’s headings, without exception, figure in our own summary, 
while such additions as we have felt called upon to make are in reality 
no more than alternatives to headings already given by Dr. Vermes, or 
(perhaps more accurately) extensions of them.' In other words, the 
two traditions run closely parallel. 

The apparent exception to the above statement is, of course, the 
final heading in our summary—Lebanon = the Church. Dr. Vermes 
tells us that he originally started his inquiry ‘in an attempt to throw 
light upon the disconcerting exegesis of the word Lebanon as it appears 
in the Habakkuk commentary of Qumran: “‘Lebanon is the Council of 
the Community.”’? His investigations led to the conclusion that this 
identification was based on the tradition Lebanon = the Temple, and 
‘its modification is explained by the teaching of the sect, which held 
that the Council of the Community constituted the true Temple from 
the time of the exodus of the sons of Zadok from the sanctuary of 
Jerusalem, until the seventh year of the eschatological war’.? In much 
the same way I believe the identification Lebanon = the Church may be 
explained. We can see the working out of the idea in such a passage as 
Jerome’s comment on Isa. lx. 13-14—Lebanon is a Phoenician 
mountain, noted for its lofty trees, from which Hiram once sent wood 
for the building of Solomon’s Temple: Isaiah here promises a selection 
of the very choicest trees for the building and adornment of the Temple: 
the promise must be taken ‘spiritually’; and, to cut a long story short, 
that ‘holy man and most eloquent martyr Cyprian’ and ‘the Confessor 
Hilary of our own day’ provide excellent examples of this sort of tree, 
which God has used to build up and adorn his Church. If, then, 
Lebanon = the Church is indeed a development of the identification 
Lebanon = the Temple in a specifically Christian direction and under 
specifically Christian influences, so far from being an exception, it is 
the exception that proves the rule. Just as the Qumran sect adapted 
the tradition Lebanon = the Temple in the light of their own distinctive 
theological presuppositions, so also did the Christians. Even in this the 
Jewish and Christian traditions run parallel. 


III 
And so to our final question, To what extent are the two traditions 
independent? Here the arguments on either side are in many respects 
similar to those considered already in the preceding section. 
* Thus, in Sect. I above, § 4 (Lebanon = the Jews) and § 5 (Lebanon = Fudaea) 


may reasonably be regarded as alternatives to, or extensions of, § 6 (Lebanon - 
Jerusalem). 2 Vermes, op. cit., p. 1. > Vermes, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Those who would stress the independence of the two traditions will 
start by drawing attention to the scriptural passages, which themselves 
either suggest or require a symbolical interpretation. For instance, 
certain verses in the Psalms, such as Ps. xxxvii. 35 (“‘eldov doeBi} imep- 
vibovpevov Kai eraipopevov ws Tas Kédpous Tob ArBavov’’) or xxix. 5 (“ouv- 
tpiiber Kiptos tas xéSpous tod AvBdvov’’), especially when read in the 
light of one another, inevitably suggest to an expositor concerned with 
the spiritual meaning of the Psalms the interpretation ‘the Great’, ‘the 
Rich’, ‘the Mighty’, or ‘the Proud’, whom it is God’s way to humble and 
bring to naught: if, then, Augustine gives this interpretation, there is 
no need to suppose that he has derived it, either directly or indirectly, 
from the Targums: on the contrary, Augustine’s discussions in his 
Enarrationes in Psalmos create the impression of being highly original 
and independent of any tradition, whether Jewish or Christian. Again, 
Ezek. xvii. 3 is on its own showing the beginning of a ‘riddle’ or 
‘parable’,' of which some kind of elucidation or ‘interpretation’ is 
required in any case: a contemporary, historical, interpretation is in 
fact said to have been given by God to Ezekiel himself later on in the 
same chapter (‘Say now to the rebellious house, Know ye not what 
these things mean? Tell them, Behold, the king of Babylon came to 
Jerusalem, and took the king thereof, and the princes thereof, and 
brought them to him to Babylon . . .’):? when, therefore, Origen gives 
the same interpretation, is it not more likely that he was indebted to 
the text of Ezekiel rather than to some Jewish Rabbi? In this last instance 
Origen’s exposition is more detailed than Ezekiel’s—thus, he mentions 
Nebuchadnezzar by name, whereas Ezekiel does not: he adds also an 
alternative, ‘spiritual’, interpretation,’ which is found neither in 
Ezekiel nor in any Targumic or Rabbinic source. This indicates the 
measure of his originality. And the argument may be extended to other 
Fathers. But leaving aside altogether the passages which themselves either 
suggest or require a symbolical interpretation, we have to allow for the 
possibility (indeed, the probability) that on occasion the same interpre- 
tation of other passages will have occurred to both Jews and Christians 
independently, and so have become part of their separate traditions: 
similarity, in matters of this kind, by no means always points to 
dependence. Furthermore, as we have observed previously, the Christian 
tradition, when examined critically, is very far from being uniform; 
and the same might be said about the Jewish. Consequently, the case 
for dependence of the one on the other is correspondingly weakened. 

Even so, it can hardly be maintained that it is non-existent. Just as 
we know that the Fathers read one another, and borrowed from one 


' So Ezek. xvii. 2. 2 Ezek. xvii. 12. 3 See above, Sect. I, § 8. 
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another, so also we know that there was regular contact between Jews 
and Christians throughout the patristic period, and that Christians were 
not a little influenced (if often only negatively) by the traditions and 
opinions of the Jews, especially so far as the understanding and interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament were concerned. For proof of this assertion 
we have only to point to the knowledge of Hebrew displayed by certain 
Fathers,! to the statements that some of them studied under Jewish 
masters or sought the advice of Rabbis on questions in debate,? and to 
the numerous records of controversy between Jews and Christians which 
issued in a constant stream of anti-Jewish treatises;—not to mention 
the obvious influence on Christian exegesis resulting from the con- 
version of instructed Jews, such, perhaps, as Ambrosiaster.* In the light 
of this general picture the remarkable correspondences between the 
Jewish and Christian traditions of the symbolical interpretation of 
Lebanon assume added significance. As has been noted, there is virtually 
no part of the Christian tradition that is not represented in the Jewish, 
and virtually nothing in the Jewish which does not find a place in the 
Christian.’ Such parallelism is unthinkable if there were not contact 
between the two traditions. And the more one goes into the details, the 
more certain does that contact become. 

(1) In the patristic discussions of Lebanon it is almost a common- 
place that the root meaning of the word is ‘white’,® or (less commonly) 
‘incense’:’ this information is manifestly traceable to an ultimately 
Jewish source. 

(2) According to Dr. Vermes, the interpretation Lebanon = the 
Temple (or Jerusalem) in Judaism is what he calls ‘a created tradition’, 
in order to distinguish it from the other interpretations, which, he holds, 
arise naturally from the context (i.e. the King, the Rich, or the Nations) ;* 


' See C. J. Elliott, ‘Hebrew Learning among the Fathers’ in A Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, ed. W. Smith and H. Wace, vol. ii (London, 1880), 
pp. 851-72. For a more modern estimate of Origen’s knowledge of Hebrew 
see R. P. C. Hanson, Allegory and Event (London, 1959), pp. 167-75. 

? See especially G. Bardy, ‘Saint Jérome et ses maitres hébreux’ in Rev. 
Bénéd., xlvi (1934), pp. 145-64. 

> See A. Lukyn Williams, Adversus Iudaeos (Cambridge, 1935). 

* See A. Souter, The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul 
(Oxford, 1927), pp. 44-47. 5 See above, p. 275. 

° e.g. Orig. (lerem. Comm. fragm. xi); Hieron. (adv. Iovin. i. 30; Comm. in 
Esai. xxix. 17-21; Comm. in Ezech. xvii. 1-6 et xxvii. 4, 5; Comm. in Zach. x. 
8-10); Aug. (Enarr.in Psa. lxxi. 18; Enarr. in Psa. ciii, serm. iii. 15); ‘Greg.-Mag.’ 
(Comm. in Cant. iv. 8, 15). 

7 e.g. Orig. (Hom. xviii in Ierem., 9); Hieron. (Comm. in Osee xiv. 7-8; Comm. 
in Abac. ii. 15-17; Comm. in Zach. x. 8-10); Gaud. (Tract. viii. 32); Apon. 
(Explan. in Cant. iii. 9, iv. 15, Vv. 15, Vii. 4). 

* Vermes, op. cit., p. 10. 
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and the concluding part of his article is taken up with a conjecture 
about its origin. Yet the interpretation appears also, and prominently, 
in Christian exegesis. Did the Christians, then, create for themselves 
the same ‘tradition’ as the Jews, but (if Dr. Vermes is right in his con- 
jecture) for different reasons and on a different basis? Is it not more 
likely that they took it over from the Jews as an already established 
interpretation, without inquiring into its origin." 

(3) Dr. Vermes points out that after the destruction of the Temple 
by the Roman legionaries in A.D. 70 both Isa. x. 34 and Zech. xi. 1 
were interpreted as referring to this catastrophe. Previously, as witness 
the Targums, Lebanon in both passages had been identified with the 
Nations. The new interpretation is attributed to Yohanan ben Zakkai.? 
It is this new interpretation which is preferred by the Fathers.’ 

(4) Dr. Vermes also points out that in a haggadic narrative preserved 
in the Talmud of Jerusalem Isa. x. 34 and xi. 1 are bound together, in 
conformity with the well-known law of Jewish exegesis that a biblical 
passage must be interpreted in the light of a neighbouring passage; 
and he traces the bond in this instance back to the time of the com- 
position of the fragmentary Commentary on Isaiah found in Cave IV 
at Qumran (4 Q p Isa*).* Yet exactly the same conjunction of passages 
is found in Eusebius (Dem. Evang. vill. iv. 18-19), even though the 
resulting interpretation is very definitely Christian and not Jewish. 
After quoting Isa. x. 33—xi. 2 and 10, Eusebius proceeds: ‘‘xai évraifa 
yap dno Th €x oreppatos lecoai xai Aafid yevécer rod Xprotod AiBavov 
Kabaipecis Kai €Ovav KAjou ovvarra.” 

(5) Twice Eusebius refers explicitly to Jews in connexion with the 
interpretations of Lebanon which he gives. In Dem. Evang. viii. iv. 17, 
just before the quotation of Isa. x. 33—xi. 2 and 10 mentioned above, he 
explains Lebanon at Zech. xi. 1 as a reference to the Temple and adds: 
“rodro 5€ Kai adroi aides ‘Jovdaiwy eicére viv 6uodoyodow.” In Comm. 
in Psa. \xxi. 16, after discussing the identification Lebanon = Jerusalem 
in the prophets generally, he remarks: “‘aAX’ oddé rv ex meprropis Tis 

' For myself, I am not convinced that Dr. Vermes is right in describing 
Lebanon = the Temple (or Jerusalem) as ‘a created tradition’. The interpretation 
seems to me to arise just as naturally from Ezek. xvii. 3 and 12 as Lebanon = the 
King, &c., from other passages. If this is so, of course, not only is the last part 
of Dr. Vermes’s article beside the point, but my own argument here, in so far 
as it is based on Dr. Vermes’s, also falls to the ground. Yet I have thought it 
best to retain it as it stands, since I regard this article as a complement to that 
of Dr. Vermes rather than a confutation of it. 

2 Vermes, op. cit., p. 8. 

3 See above, Sect. I, § 7; cp. also §§ 5 and 6, and above all the very full 


exposition of this interpretation in Hieron., Comm. in Zach. xi. 1-2. 
Pp interp 
+ Vermes, op. cit., p. 9. 
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duduBaddor Gv px ovdxi epi rijs ‘IepovoadAnp aivirrecbar cpodoyeiv ta 
nepi AiBavou AcAeypéva.” 

These considerations taken together are clear evidence that at any 
rate some Fathers were familiar with at any rate some features in the 
Jewish tradition of the symbolical interpretation of Lebanon, and recog- 
nized them for what they were—i.e. the Jewish and Christian traditions 
were not merely parallel, there were also points of contact. To what 
extent any particular Father, on any particular occasion, was indebted, 
either directly or indirectly, to the Jewish tradition it is usually im- 
possible to say. What is probable, however, is that although most 
Fathers could, and doubtless often did, give what they considered to 
be their own interpretations, the influence of the Jewish tradition 
generally was far greater than we might suspect. 


As Dr. Vermes remarked at the beginning of his article, the subject 
may seem to some of little importance. But he added that he believed 
his inquiry to be justified “because of the light which it throws upon the 
whole problem of the birth and development of a tradition in Judaism’.' 
My own justification mutatis mutandis would be much the same. Yet 
I believe that a study of the symbolical interpretation of Lebanon in 
the Fathers not only throws light upon the birth and development of 
a parallel tradition in Christianity. It also illustrates what is even more 
interesting—the interrelation and interaction of Jewish and Christian 


exegetical traditions generally. 
H. F. D. Sparks 


1 Vermes, op. cit., p. I. 








WERE ANCIENT HERESIES NATIONAL OR 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN DISGUISE? 


OST modern historians of the later Roman Empire, whether 

secular or ecclesiastical, seem to agree that certain of the 

heresies and schisms of that period were in some sense national 
rather than purely religious movements.' They point to the fact that 
some heresies either were confined to certain areas, as was Donatism to 
Africa, or were at any rate particularly strong and persistent in some 
districts or among some peoples—as were Monophysitism in Egypt and 
Syria, or Arianism among the German tribes. They stress the fact that 
among these groups indigenous languages—Punic or Berber in Africa, 
Coptic, Syriac, or German—were adopted by the heretical or schismatic 
churches. Their general line of argument is that mere doctrinal differ- 
ences, often of extreme subtlety, could not have engendered such power- 
ful and enduring movements, and that their real and underlying cause 
must be sought in national sentiment. They often maintain that under 
the later Roman Empire long-dormant nationalism arose or revived in 
a number of areas, and was an important contributory cause in the 
downfall of the empire; for the dissident groups not merely stubbornly 
resisted the efforts of the imperial government to impose religious con- 
formity upon them, but struggled to break away from the empire, 
supporting local pretenders or foreign invaders. 

At the risk of a certain crudity I should like to state this thesis in more 
concrete terms. Did the average Copt say to himself, ‘I am an Egyptian 
and proud of it. I hate the Roman oppressor, and will at the earliest 
opportunity cast off the alien yoke. Meanwhile I insist on speaking my 
native Coptic instead of Greek, the language of the foreign government, 
and I refuse to belong to its church. I do not know or care whether 
Christ has one or two natures, but as the Romans insist on the latter 
view, I hold the former’? This statement of the case appears to be 
implied by some historians, who speak of the heresies as a mere screen 
for nationalist aspirations. But if the last sentence seems to be too 

' For a thoroughgoing statement of this thesis see E. L. Woodward, Christi- 
anity and Nationalism in the Later Roman Empire (London, 1916). The latest 
great historian of the period, E. Stein, Geschichte des spdtrémischen Reiches, i 
(Vienna, 1928), Histoire du Bas-Empire, ii (Paris, 1949), is its strong advocate. 
It is also adopted by the latest history of the Church, A. Fliche and V. Martin, 
Histoire de l’Eglise, iii, De la paix Constantinienne a la mort de Théodose (J. R. 
Palanque, G. Bardy, P. de Labriolle, Paris, 1945), iv, De la mort de Théodose a 


Vélection de Grégoire le Grand (P. de Labriolle, G. Bardy, L. Bréhier, G. de 
Plinval, Paris, 1947). 


Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. X, Pt. 2, October 1959] 
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cynical even for the most private thoughts, one might substitute for it, 
‘The Romans anyhow are heretics, we Egyptians are clearly right in 
believing that Christ has one nature only. I will firmly reject any com- 
promise which the Romans may offer, and even if they accept our view 
| will never be reconciled with them.”! 

If they felt like this the heretics fairly certainly did not put their 
sentiments into writing. We are not, it is true, so well provided with 
heretical literature as we could wish: if the German Arians wrote 
anything, it has been lost. But we possess a considerable bulk of mono- 
physite literature, including theological treatises, letters, and histories 
both ecclesiastical and secular. Some Donatist writings have been pre- 
served, and others can be reconstructed from Augustine’s elaborate 
refutations of them. In the vast amount of controversial literature on 
the orthodox side some reference would surely be found to the nationalist 
sentiments of their opponents if they had voiced them openly. What the 
sectaries actually said in public, so far as our record goes, was—to 
change the instance—‘The Donatist church is the true Catholic church, 
and we will never communicate with traditores’, but what they thought, 
we are asked to believe, was: ‘We are Africans and hate the Rome 
government; we will have nothing to do with the Romans and will 
maintain our African church and if possible set up our African state.’ 

This is a thesis which is obviously difficult to prove or to disprove, 
for one cannot easily read the secret thoughts of men who lived 1,500 
years ago. One can only examine their written words with care, in case 
they have inadvertently revealed their real thoughts, or endeavour to 
deduce their thoughts from their actions and policies. 

It could also be held that the sectaries not only said, but in their con- 
scious thought believed, that their quarrel with the government was 
purely religious, but that they really held their peculiar views because 
they were in harmony with their national temperament or were emotion- 
ally linked with their national group, and conversely really hated the 
orthodox because they were foreigners, though they genuinely thought 
that they condemned them as heretics. On this hypothesis the conscious 
thought of a Copt might be: ‘We Egyptians are right in believing that 
Christ has one nature, and I abominate the Romans as heretics and hate 
them as persecutors. Rather than submit to their rule I would welcome 
a barbarian invader.’ Or he might even say no more than: ‘We hold the 
true orthodox faith, and I abominate the government because it is 
heretical and persecutes us’, but really hate the Romans as foreigners. 

In this attenuated form the nationalist hypothesis is even more diffi- 
cult to prove or disprove. One can seek to discover whether hostility to 

' The last clause is required by Stein’s view, see below, p. 288. 
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the Roman government persisted even when it accepted the theological 
view of the dissident groups. One can inquire whether the theological 
views of the sectaries show any affinity with the pre-Christian beliefs of 
the group which held them. One can finally inquire how far adherence 
to certain theological views was coterminous with national groups, 
defined by criteria of language or religion. 

To turn from generalities to special cases I will first consider the 
Donatists. Donatism was confined to the African provinces, and within 
that area it was both widespread and persistent, at all times command- 
ing a wide following and at some periods dominating the whole country, 
and surviving despite many persecutions for close on three centuries to 
our certain knowledge, and probably longer. Many, if not most, of its 
adherents were Punic- or Berber-speaking, and its greatest strength lay 
in the least Romanized areas, especially southern Numidia. In some of 
its beliefs and practices, in particular in its morbid emphasis on martyr- 
dom, it seems to show affinities with the pagan religion of the area. Its 
leaders co-operated with two native pretenders, Firmus and Gildo, and 
some of them are alleged to have had treasonable dealings with certain 
Goths in the early fifth century.' 

To take their political activities first, the Donatists were certainly not 
anti-imperial at the beginning: they in fact appealed to the emperor 
against the Caecilianists.*» When Constantine had finally rejected their 
cause, they raised the cry that the State should not interfere in religion® 
—as later the homusian party did when Constantius II favoured the 
Arians.* But when Julian ordered the restoration of banished clergy and 
confiscated church property they were happy to accept imperial aid.‘ 
That they co-operated with Firmus® and Gildo’ need mean no more 
than that the pretenders exploited local grievances to win support for 
their personal ambitions, and that the Donatists, who by now had little 
hope of obtaining what they wanted from the legitimate government, 
decided to risk backing a pretender who might be successful. With a 
good deal less excuse the Spanish bishop Ithacius, when Gratian, or 
rather his master of the offices, supported the Priscillianists, transferred 


' The evidence for these statements is well stated in Mr. W. H. C. Frend’s 
work, The Donatist Church (Oxford, 1952), from which I differ only in some 
points of emphasis and interpretation. 

2 Aug. Ep. 88; Optatus, i. 22. 

3 Optatus, iii. 3, ‘quid imperatori cum ecclesia?’ 

* Hilary, Liber I ad Constantium, c.s.£.L., xv, pp. 181-7. 

5 Optatus, ii. 16; Aug. Contra Litt. Pet. ii. 97. 224. 

© Aug. Ep. 87. 10; Contra Ep. Parm. i. 10. 16, 11. 17; Contra Litt. Pet. ii. 83. 
184. 

? Frend, op. cit., pp. 208 ff. 
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his allegiance to the usurper Maximus;' and yet no one has suggested 
that the Catholic Ithacius was a Spanish nationalist. It may be claimed 
that Firmus and Gildo, unlike Maximus, were leaders of national 
rebellions, but beyond the fact that they came from a Moorish princely 
family, there is nothing to suggest that they were not usurpers of the 
normal type, that is, ambitious individuals seeking for personal power. 
The record of the members of the family certainly does not suggest zeal 
for any cause but their own. When Firmus rebelled, his brother Gildo 
took the Roman side, and received the promotion on which he had no 
doubt counted. When he in turn rebelled, another brother, Mascazel, 
led the army which crushed him. There is in fact no reason to believe 
that the rebellions of Firmus and Gildo were different in kind from 
that of Alexander the Phrygian before them, or those of Heraclian and 
Boniface after them. 

The negotiations of the Donatists with the Goths are only known 
from a letter of Augustine to Count Boniface, who had inquired whether 
Donatism and Arianism had any points in common.* Augustine replied 
that they had none, but that ‘sometimes, as we have heard, some of 
them, wishing to conciliate the Goths to themselves, because they see 
that they have some power, say that they have the same beliefs as they’. 
It seems very unlikely that the Donatists were in touch with the Visi- 
goths settled in Aquitania, and Boniface’s interest in the matter suggests 
that it was his Gothic federates who were approached. If so the Donatists 
were merely making propaganda among influential persons in the en- 
tourage of the Comes Africae, and perhaps trying to curry favour with the 
Comes himself, who, we learn from a later letter of Augustine,? married 
an Arian wife. Or was Boniface himself thinking of striking an alliance 
with the Donatists when he put his question to Augustine? Augustine 
answers the question with the utmost brevity, and goes on to expatiate 
for pages on the doctrinal and historical issues involved. It is hard to 
believe that if he had had any suspicion that the Donatists were plotting 
treason against the empire he would have dismissed the matter so lightly. 

There is no evidence that the Donatists made common cause with the 
Vandals. All that Victor Vitensis can say against them is that one 
Donatist, Nicesius, was perverted to Arianism.* It is scarcely credible 
that if they had taken the Vandal side or even secured toleration from 
them, this would not have been trumpeted abroad by their persecuted 
Catholic adversaries. 

There is in fact very little hint that the Donatists cherished dreams 


' Sulp. Sev. Chron. ii. 48-49. * Aug. Ep. 185. 1. 
> Aug. Ep. 220. 4. + Victor Vitensis, iii. 71. 
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of a national African state. How far was the movement, in any national 
sense, African in character? It is no doubt true that a large proportion 
of Donatists were Punic- or Berber-speaking, and that the Donatist 
clergy used the indigenous languages for instruction and exhortation, 
But since Africa was a predominantly rural country, and most rural 
Africans knew no Latin, it was inevitable that any church which wished 
to rally the mass of the population had to use the native languages. On 
the Catholic side Augustine too was anxious to secure Punic-speaking 
clergy to take charge of rural areas.' 

Nor was Donatism by any means confined to the humble strata of 
society where the native languages were spoken. The leaders and apolo- 
gists of the movement, men like Parmenian (who was not even an 
African),* the learned and eloquent Tyconius.? the lawyer Petilian,* came 
from the cultivated and Romanized classes, and the penal law of 412 
specifies appropriate penalties not only for circumcellions and plebeians, 
negotiatores and ordinary decurions, but for the higher urban aristocracy, 
the principales and sacerdotales, and for senators, clarissimi, spectabiles, 
and even illustres, the cream of Roman imperial society.’ There is, 
furthermore, no suggestion that the Donatists took any pride in the 
indigenous languages. Their literature, or what survives of it, was all 
written in Latin, not only the controversial or apologetic treatises 
which were aimed at Catholics, but popular works, such as the Acts of 
Martyrs, meant for the encouragement of the faithful. The inscriptions 
of Donatist churches are all in Latin, even the slogans and war-cries of 
the circumcellions, like the famous ‘Deo Laudes’, were in Latin, the 
language of the enemy. 

That Donatism may in the course of time have acquired certain 
African characteristics, derived from the pre-Christian beliefs of the 
people, may well be true. Popular Christianity everywhere tended to 
absorb local beliefs and customs. But I wonder whether the Donatist 
fixation on martyrdom may not be due as much to their quarrel with 
the Catholics as to any survival of primitive pagan ideas. They claimed 
to be the church of the martyrs as against the Catholics who were 
traditores, and martyrdom was therefore to them the touchstone of the 
true faith. 

The Donatists certainly believed that in Africa only did the Catholic 
church survive, but they seem to have felt somewhat uneasy at their 
isolation. They apparently made abortive efforts to spread their faith in 


’ Aug. Ep. 84; 209. 3. 2 Optatus, i. 5, ii. 7. 
3 Gennadius, De Viris illustribus, 18; Aug. Contra Ep. Parm. i. 1. 1. 

* Aug. Contra Litt. Pet. iii. 16. 19. 

5 


Cod. Theod. xvi. v. 52, cp. 54. 
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Spain. They may have negotiated with the Arians of Sardica in the 
hope of finding churches unsullied by traditio in the East. It is signi- 
ficant that they maintained a pope of the true faith at Rome throughout 
the fourth and early fifth centuries.' The fact, however, remained that 
for all practical purposes their church was confined to Africa, and they 
were reduced to interpreting a phrase from the Song of Songs, ‘ubi 
pascis ubi cubas in meridie’, as a prophecy that such was God’s will.’ 

That Donatism should have had so strong a hold throughout Africa 
and should have been confined to Africa can be explained by the his- 
torical circumstances in which the movement arose. It would appear 
that the African provinces were exceptional in that Christianity had 
already in the latter part of the third century captured the countryside.’ 
They were also exceptional in the number of their confessors and 
martyrs in the Great Persecution. These two facts are not unconnected. 
It is clear from contemperary accounts that in both the Decian and 
Diocletianic persecutions upper-class Christians lapsed in very large 
numbers, and that the confessors and martyrs were mainly men and 
women of the lower orders. This was not unnatural. The upper classes 
feared for their property and position and could be more easily in- 
timidated by the threat of torture, from which they were normally 
immune. The poor had less to lose and to them flogging was an every- 
day occurrence. It may be added that the poor might well hope to pass 
undetected if they failed to comply with the law, whereas the rich 
would be more likely to be denounced. 

It would seem likely, then, that in Africa a larger proportion of Chris- 
tians remained steadfast than in most parts of the empire. Not un- 
naturally they took a less charitable view of the lapsed than that which 
prevailed in other provinces. Throughout Africa feelings were tense, 
and a rupture was likely between the rigorist and the lenient groups. 
The dispute over the election of Caecilian fired the spark, and inevitably 
involved all Africa, for Carthage had for long been acknowledged as the 
primatial see of all the African provinces. But outside Africa the churches 
had no sympathy with the rigorist party, and having decided that 
Caecilian was the lawful bishop of Carthage they took no further 
interest in the affair. 

Only in one other province do we hear of a similar movement. In 
Egypt, where as in Africa Christianity had in the third century spread 
to the rural areas, the resistance to the Diocletianic persecution was 
stubborn, and a rigorist party, the Melitians, refused to readmit the 


' Frend, op. cit., pp. 164, 170. 
2 Aug. Ep. ad Catholicos, 16. 40; Serm. 46. 36-37, 138. 9-10. 
> Frend, op. cit., pp. 83 ff. 
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lapsed to communion.’ But the Donatists seem never to have made 
contact with the Melitians; they were too far away. Melitianism re- 
mained confined to Egypt, where it lasted into the eighth century at 
least.2 But it never became a dominant force there. The claim of the 
Melitians to be the Church of the Martyrs must have been gravely 
shaken when Peter of Alexandria, whose lenient views they denounced, 
himself died as a martyr, and the see of Alexandria was filled by a succes- 
sion of able and ruthless bishops, who quickly broke the spirit of the 
rebels. 

That Donatism survived so stubbornly is hardly a matter for surprise, 
Throughout history religious feuds have been long-lived, and have often 
survived when the original cause of quarrel has been almost forgotten. 
The Donatists were from the beginning a large group, which it was 
difficult to stamp out, and the intermittent and not very efficient per- 
secutions which they suffered served only to embitter them—in these 
circumstances the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the church. 

The Copts have a priori a stronger case to be regarded as a nation 
than the Africans for, whereas the inhabitants of the diocese of Africa 
had never formed a political unit, Egypt had in the past been a national 
kingdom, and long after that kingdom had fallen had cherished a strong 
national sentiment based on the traditions of the past and fostered by 
its peculiar religion. Under the later Ptolemies there had been revolts 
which had aimed at expelling the aliens and setting up a native dynasty, 
and as late as the third century A.D. copies were circulating of the 
Prophecy of the Potter, which holds out apocalyptic hopes of a king 
who should deliver Egypt from the yoke of the foreigners, and destroy 
‘the city beside the sea’ which was ‘the nurse of all men; every race of 
men dwelt within her’. Alexandria also had its patriotic anti-Roman 
tradition witnessed by the Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, in which the city 
is represented as the champion of Hellenism against Roman tyrants and 
their Jewish protégés.t The anti-Roman movements of Egypt and 
Alexandria were it may be noted quite distinct and mutually hostile; 
the Alexandrian documents refer with contempt to Egyptians, and the 
Egyptian reflect hatred of Alexandria. 

There is no evidence that either tradition survived the triumph of 
Christianity. The Egyptian tradition was closely linked with old native 
religion, and the Alexandrian with pagan Hellenism. Certainly in Chris- 


' Frend, op. cit., p. 86. For a full account of the Melitians see H. I. Bell, 
Jews and Christians in Egypt (London, 1924), pp. 38 ff. 

? Bell, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

3 Hermes, xl (1905), pp. 544 ff. 

* Collected in H. A. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (Oxford, 1954). 
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tian Egypt no trace survived of the old antagonism between Egypt and 
Alexandria; Alexandria was the undisputed religious capital of Egypt. 
This fact seems decisive proof that there was no conscious survival of 
the old Egyptian nationalism in the Christian period. 

The nationalist thesis in the case of Egypt is based on much the same 
arguments as in that of Africa." It is argued that the stubborn and 
unanimous devotion of the Egyptians to the monophysite doctrine must 
have been derived from some other cause than the very subtle theo- 
logical issues involved, and was in fact an expression of national Egyptian 
sentiment and hatred of the Roman empire. In support of this hypo- 
thesis two pieces of evidence are produced, the use of the Coptic lan- 
guage by the Egyptian church, and the alleged welcome given by the 
monophysite Egyptians to the Persians and to the Arabs. 

The linguistic point is not convincing. Coptic was the normal language 
of the great majority of rural Egyptians, very many of whom knew no 
Greek. It was naturally adopted by the church as soon as Christianity 
spread to the countryside, and was employed long before the Egyptian 
church became heretical. Long after the split the intellectual leaders of 
the monophysite church continued to be Greek-speaking, and the 
literature of the movement was written in Greek. Ultimately, it is true, 
the monophysite church became purely Coptic and the Orthodox purely 
Greek; but this was only after the Arab conquest, when Greek gradually 
died out in Egypt and the native church naturally abandoned its use, 
while on the other hand the Orthodox patriarch was a nominee of the 
Byzantine government, often non-resident. 

In the sixth century there is no very convincing evidence that Greek- 
speaking Egyptians favoured Chalcedon and Copts opposed it. Alex- 
andria, where the Greek element was strongest, was a stronghold of 
monophysitism: John the Almoner, when he became patriarch in the 
early seventh century, found only seven churches in the hands of the 
Chalcedonians.? It may well be that in periods when the penal laws 
were enforced, members of the local aristocracy conformed for pruden- 
tial reasons. Flavius Apion was persuaded by ‘the most pious and faith- 
ful emperors’, Justin and Justinian, to adopt the Chalcedonian faith: 
if he had not he might well have forfeited his patrician rank and his 
great estates. But until the change of emperors made a change of faith 

' For scholarly and moderate statements of the case see J. Maspero, Histoire 
des patriarches d’Alexandrie depuis la mort de l’empéreur Anastase jusqu’a la 
réconciliation des églises jacobites, 518-616 (Paris, 1923); E. R. Hardy, “The 
Patriarchate of Alexandria: a Study in National Christianity’, Church History, 
xv (1946), pp. 81-100; idem, Christian Egypt: Church and People (New York, 


1952). 
* Sophronius, Vita Ioh. Eleemos. 5. 
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expedient, Flavius Apion, great aristocrat though he was, had been a 
monophysite,' and his descendants later returned to that faith.? 

There is no hint of any anti-imperial movement, much less any 
rebellion, during the period of close on two centuries that elapsed 
between the Council of Chalcedon and the Arab conquest. The Alexan- 
drians, of course, frequently rioted when the imperial government 
forced Chalcedonian patriarchs upon them, and considerable bodies of 
troops had to be used to suppress them. But during the periods when 
the emperors favoured or tolerated monophysitism, the Egyptians seem 
to have been content. Ernst Stein has made much of one incident, 
When in 516 Anastasius, whose monophysite sympathies were by now 
quite undisguised, appointed Dioscorus II to succeed John III as 
patriarch of Alexandria, the people objected that he had been un- 
canonically installed by the secular authorities, and insisted on the 
clergy, who had acquiesced, going through the form of electing him 
again. Next day they lynched the Augustal prefect, for praising Anasta- 
sius, according to Theophanes; Malalas says that it was a food shortage 
that provoked the attack on the Augustal.* This incident, Stein argues, 
proves that the Egyptians were unwilling to receive a good monophysite 
patriarch from a monophysite emperor: they were not really interested 
in the theological issue but wanted a patriarch of their own choice. The 
story certainly shows that the people of Alexandria were jealous of the 
canonical rights of their church, and resented the interference of the 
secular authorities: but this hardly proves hostility to the imperial 
government. 

That the Copts welcomed the Persian invaders there is no evidence. 
They were certainly later remembered as cruel oppressorsand persecutors, 
as appears from a prophecy attributed to Shenuda by a seventh-century 
biography.’ Nor is there any good evidence that the Copts welcomed 
the Arabs.® The sources are most unreliable and confused, but from the 
best of them, John, bishop of Nikiu, who wrote about two generations 
after the event, it is evident that the rapid subjugation of Egypt by the 
Arabs was mainly due to the defeatism of Cyrus, the Chalcedonian 

' Acta Conc. Oec. Iv. ii. 170. 

2 J. B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, ii. 385 (read ‘Strategios the 
patrician’). 3 E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, ii, p. 164. 

* Theophanes, D.C. 6009; Malalas, p. 401 (Ed. Bonn.), fr. 41 (de Boor). 

5’ M. Amélineau, Monuments pour servir a histoire de Egypte chrétienne 
(Paris, 1888); cp. idem, Etude sur le christianisme en Egypte au septiéme siecle 
(Paris, 1887), for a seventh-century Coptic life of Pisentios, bishop of Coptos, 
who fled into the desert on the advent of the Persians, and wrote to his flock, 
‘Because of our sins God has abandoned us: he has delivered us to the nations 


without mercy’. 
© See A. J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt. 
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patriarch and prefect, and to the dynastic disputes which paralysed the 
government at Constantinople after the death of Heraclius. He records, 
it is true, that the Arabs were encouraged not only by the weakness of the 
Roman troops, but by the hostility of the people to Heraclius on account 
of the recent persecution.’ But the reaction of the Egyptians seems to 
have been confused and uncertain, some fleeing in panic,” others desert- 
ing to the Arabs,’ others resisting to the best of their ability.* The people 
of Alexandria were certainly horrified when they learned that they were 
to be surrendered to the Arabs under the final treaty.‘ 

John’s own attitude is significant. He regards the Arab conquest not 
as a deliverance, but as a calamity, the judgement of God upon the 
emperor Heraclius for persecuting the orthodox. It is to him strictly 
comparable with the earthquakes and plagues whereby God punished 
the previous apostasy of Justin and Justinian. But even more significant 
is the whole tone of John’s history. If there had been anything that could 
truly be called a Coptic national movement, one would have expected 
it to develop its own version of history, in which the Egyptian people 
would play a heroic or at !east a central role, and its resistance to the 
alien oppressor would be glorified. John in fact produces a standard 
history of the Roman Empire, merely reversing the Chalcedonian judge- 
ments on the merits of the successive emperors. He denounces Marcian 
and Pulcheria, Justin and Justinian, and above all Heraclius, the arch- 
persecutor. But he praises Anastasius, and even Tiberius who was 
merely tolerant of monophysitism. He betrays no hatred of the Roman 
Empire as such, and so far from rejoicing in its fall, laments the disasters 
which the apostasy of certain emperors brought upon it. 

It remains true, of course, that the Egyptian church almost through- 
out its history maintained a remarkable solidarity, tenaciously support- 
ing the doctrines of its chiefs, the patriarchs of Alexandria, through thick 
and thin; provided, of course, that these patriarchs were canonically 
elected and upheld the doctrines of their predecessors. ‘To usurpers, 
who were intruded by an external authority and betrayed the traditions 
of the see, it maintained uncompromising resistance. The Egyptian 
church never wavered in its devotion to the homoousian doctrine 
enunciated by Alexander and Athanasius, and the monophysite doctrine 
of Dioscorus. 

This monolithic solidarity may be attributed to national sentiment, 
but it is more simply explained by the structure and traditions of the 
Egyptian church. From the earliest times the bishop of Alexandria had 

" R. H. Charles, The Chronicle of John bishop of Nikiu, cxv. 9. 

* Op. cit. cxiii. 6, exv. 6, cxx. 28. 3 Op. cit. cxiii. 2, cxix.t 

* Op. cit. cxv. 1-3, 10. 5 Op. cit. cxx. 24-26, 
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virtually appointed ai! the other bishops of Egypt, and by tradition he 
exercised an absolute authority over them. As the Egyptian bishops at 
Chalcedon protested, when they were ordered to sign the statement of 
the dyophysite faith: ‘the ancient custom has prevailed in the Egyptian 
diocese that all the bishops obey the archbishop of Alexandria’.' Ip 
these circumstances the Egyptians never heard any view but that of 
their patriarch, and they naturally accepted it as gospel. That it was the 
supremacy of the patriarch and not any national spirit of unanimity 
which produced the solidarity of the Egyptian church is strongly sug- 
gested by the fact that when under Justinian there was for a long period 
no genuine patriarch in Egypt, the unity of the church broke down and 
rival parties formed within it.? 

The people of Egypt—whether they spoke Greek or Coptic—naturally 
took great pride in the renown of their patriarchal see. The bishops of 
Alexandria claimed a pre-eminent position in the church and plumed 
themselves on being unerring champions of orthodoxy. They resented 
the rival pretensions of the see of Constantinople, and took a certain 
malicious pleasure in humbling its successive occupants—John Chryso- 
stom, Nestorius, Flavian—whenever they could catch them out in 
canonical or doctrinal deviations. The people of Egypt rejoiced in their 
triumphs and were bitterly chagrined at their defeats. The sullen refusal 
of the Egyptian church to accept any compromise on the monophysite 
issue was probably due not so much to the doctrinal differences involved, 
which were very minute, as to loyalty to Dioscorus’ memory. Hence 
their insistence that Chalcedon, which had condemned him, must be 
explicitly anathematized; the Henoticon, which hedged on this point, 
was not satisfying to their pride. The Council’s recognition of the 
patriarchal authority and primacy of Constantinople must also have 
contributed to Egyptian hatred of Chalcedon. 

To turn to the Jacobite church of Syria,’ the picture of a Syriac- 
speaking national monophysite church opposed to a Greek-speaking 
imperial orthodox church does not seem to be true for the period before 
the Arab conquest. In the first place the monophysite heresy was in the 
sixth century by no means confined to Syriac-speaking areas. John of 
Ephesus records that John of Hephaestopolis journeyed throughout 
Asia Minor, ordaining priests for the monophysite congregations, from 
. Tralles and Ephesus in the west as far as Tarsus, and also visited Cyprus 
and Rhodes.* The journeys of James Baradaeus covered not only Syria 
and Armenia, but Cappadocia, Cilicia, Isauria, Pamphylia, Lycaonia, 

' Act. Conc. Oec. i. i. 309. ? See Maspero, op. cit. 


> See R. Devreesse, Le Patriarcat d’ Antioche (Paris, 1945). 
* John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, xxv. 
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Phrygia, Lycia, Caria, and Asia, as well as Cyprus, Rhodes, Chios, and 
Mitylene. Of the twenty-nine sees to which he consecrated bishops 
thirteen were in Egypt, seven in Syria and Mesopotamia, and nine in 
Asia Minor, Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Tralles, Aphrodisias, Ala- 
banda, Chios, Tarsus, and Seleucia on the Calycadnus.' Later John 
speaks of the spread of the schism in the monophysite church from 
Syria into Armenia, Cilicia, Isauria, Cappadocia, and Asia.* Elsewhere 
he describes the flourishing monophysite churches of Pamphylia,’ and 
he incidentally mentions monophysite bishops and communities in 
several other cities of Asia Minor, Sardis, Chalcedon, Nicomedia, 
Cyzicus, Prusias, Heraclea.* 

In the second place the heresy did not establish itself in all Syriac- 
speaking areas. In Syria itself there was, and has been ever since, a 
strong Chalcedonian church, and in Palestine monophysitism after 
initially sweeping the field was soon stamped out. Ernst Stein cites the 
orthodoxy of Palestine as evidence for the nationalist thesis.5 Palestine 
was, he argues, a more Hellenized land than Syria, and such non- 
Hellenized inhabitants as it had were Jews and Samaritans who stood 
outside the conflict. This picture is very questionable. The Samaritans 
were mainly concentrated in the territory of Neapolis, though they 
spilied over into neighbouring cities like Caesarea and Scythopolis.° 
The Jews were dominant in Galilee, where Sepphoris and Tiberias 
were completely Jewish cities,”? but seem to have been eradicated from 
Judaea proper after the revolt of Barcochba, and had never been parti- 
cularly numerous in the coastal plain or beyond the Jordan. Palestine 
was no more, and probably less, Hellenized than Phoenicia and Syria, 
and we have evidence of Syriac-speaking Christian townsfolk, who knew 
no Greek, at Scythopolis* and Gaza,’ the latter a great centre of Hellenic 
culture. 
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' John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, 1. 

2 John of Ephesus, Eccl. Hist. iv. 19, cp. i. 39 (Cappadocia), ii. 32 (Asia and 
Cappadocia). 

3 Op. cit. v. 6. 

* Op. cit. i. 15 (Sardis), Lives of the Eastern Saints, xlvi (Chalcedon, &c.). 

’ Histoire du Bas-Empire, ii, pp. 174 ff. 

® This may be inferred from the story of the various Samaritan revolts, which 
were always confined to this area (Malalas, pp. 382-3, 445-7, 487-8 (Ed. Bonn.); 
Procop. Aed. v. vii; Anecd. xi. 24-30; Cyril. Scythop. Vita Sabae, 70). 

7 Epiphanius, Adv. Haer. 30. The Jewish revolt under Gallus was apparently 
in Galilee, its principal stronghold being Sepphoris (Soc. H.E. ii. 33; Soz. H.E. 
IV. 7). 

* Eusebius, Martyrs of Palestine, i. 1, cited in Schiirer, Gesch. Fiid. Volkes, ii, 
p. 381, n. 139. 

° Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porphyrii, 66-68 ; Jerome mentions Syriac-speaking 
townsfolk at Elusa (Vita Hilarionis, 25). 
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The monophysite and Syriac-speaking areas therefore by no means 
coincided in the sixth century. Monophysitism gradually died in Asia 
Minor, which remained under the control of an orthodox government, 
whereas it survived and prospered under the toleration accorded by the 
Arabs in Syria, though it never ousted orthodoxy there and never 
penetrated again to Palestine. 

Nor until after the Arab conquest was the Syriac language particularly 
associated with monophysitism. East of the Euphrates Syriac had a 
continuous history as a literary language, and here it was used by the 
churches both orthodox and heretical from the fourth century onwards. 
In Syria and Palestine Syriac survived only as the spoken language of 
the lower classes, especially in the country, and Greek was normally 
used by the churches, though for the benefit of the lower classes some 
concessions were made to Syriac. At Scythopolis there were at the 
beginning of the fourth century readers whose duty it was to translate 
the service into Syriac,’ and later Publius of Zeugma, when Syriac- 
speaking postulants sought admission to his Greek-speaking monastery, 
allowed them to sing the service in their own tongue.” The same lin- 
guistic division existed in the monophysite church. Those of its apolo- 
gists who came from east of Euphrates, Philoxenus of Hierapolis for 
instance, and John of Ephesus, wrote in Syriac. Severus of Antioch, 
who was by origin a Pisidian,> wrote both his theological works and his 
letters in Greek, and Zacharias of Mitylene, who came from Gaza,‘ 
composed his ecclesiastical history and his life of Severus in that 
language. 

There is no evidence that the monophysites of Syria were politically 
disaffected to the empire. The only bishop who collaborated with a 
rebel in these parts was Calandion, the Chalcedonian patriarch of 
Antioch, who accepted the support of Illus at a time when the legitimate 
emperor, Zeno, had by the issue of the Henoticon proclaimed his sym- 
pathy with the monophysite cause.’ We possess very long and detailed 
accounts of the wars waged under Justinian, Justin I], Tiberius, and 
Maurice between the Persian and the Roman empires in the very areas 
where monophysitism was strongest, but there is no hint in them that 
the monophysites gave the Persians any aid or comfort, or indeed 
regarded them with anything but fear and detestation. Nor is there any 
suggestion in the monophysite historians that they ever envisaged seces- 
sion from the empire, or regarded the Romans as alien oppressors. Of 
the attitude of the Syrian monophysites in the later Persian wars under 

' See p. 291, n. 8. 2 Theodoret, Hist. Rel. 5. 


3 Zacharias, Life of Severus, Patr. Or. 1. i, p. 10. 4 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
5 Evagrius, H.E. iii. 16. 
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Heraclius or during the Arab invasion we have no contemporary 
evidence. 

The case of the Armenians is different. Armenia had been an indepen- 
dent kingdom down to the reign of Theodosius the Great, when it was 
partitioned between Rome and Persia, the latter getting the lion’s share. 
Under alien domination the Armenians continued to feel and act as a 
nation. They had possessed their own church, which might truly be 
called national, since the early fourth century. In the middle decades of 
the fifth century they were involved in a struggle with Persia, which 
was endeavouring to impose Zoroastrianism on them, and took no part 
in the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. As late as 506 they were 
unaware of the issues involved, and learned of them only from certain 
Mesopotamian monophysites who were being persecuted, at the instiga- 
tion of the Nestorians, by the Persian government. They naturally 
accepted the views of their fellow-sufferers, and affirmed their unity 
with the Romans, condemning Nestorius and the council of Chalcedon, 
and approving ‘the letter of Zeno blessed emperor of the Romans’. 
When Justin and Justinian reversed Anastasius’ ecclesiastical policy, they 
were apparently not consulted, and did not follow suit. This implied 
no hostility to Rome, however, for when in 572 they revolted against 
Persia they appealed to Justin II. He insisted on their subscribing to 
Chalcedon as a condition of aid, but they soon went back to their old 
beliefs. Maurice again attempted to impose the Chalcedonian position 
upon them, but the bishops of Persian Armenia refused to attend his 
council, and excommunicated the bishops of Roman Armenia, who had 
conformed. It was thus not hostility to Rome which led the Armenians 
into heresy; on the contrary they conformed to what was at the time 
the official Roman position. But having got used to this position they 
were unwilling to move from it, though they still regarded Rome as 
their natural ally and protector.’ 

The Arian German tribes are in a way a parallel case. There is, of 
course, no doubt that the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians, 
and Lombards were conscious national or tribal units. The Goths 
became Arians because they were evangelized at a time when Arianism 
was the official and dominant doctrine of the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire, and the other tribes seem to have learnt their Christianity from 
them. The question is why did the German tribes cling so tenaciously 
to their long out-moded heresy. Was it from national pride or because 
they believed that it was the true faith? In fact no doubt they remained 
Arians from mere conservatism, but they certainly were convinced that 


' See V. Inglisian, ‘Chalkedon und die armenische Kirche’, in A. Grillmeier 
and H. Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon (Wiirzburg, 1953), ii, pp. 361-417. 
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Arianism was true and pleasing to God. A remark of Sidonius Apollinaris desert 
about the Visigothic king Euric is revealing." Euric was, Sidonius says, on De 
a fanatic and a persecutor, so much so that ‘one might be in doubt Augus 
whether he is leader of his tribe or of his sect’. ‘His mistake is’, he goes Numi¢ 
on, ‘that he believes that success is granted to him in his dealings and having 
plans in virtue of true religion, whereas he really obtains it in virtue of | a4e& 
earthly good fortune.’ Euric, in other words, like most Christians of his to foll 
day, believed that God rewarded with worldly success those rulers who were § 
held the true faith and stamped out heresy, and attributed his own were | 
success to his zeal in promoting Arianism and crushing the heresy of the action 
homoousians. from 
Of one sect only, so far as I know, has it been claimed that it was at The 
bottom a social movement. Donatism has been represented as a revolu- seem | 
tionary uprising of the poor against the rich.? For this view there is of the 
some solid evidence. Both Augustine and Optatus depict in vivid and not Ww 
circumstantial terms the activities of the circumcellions. They gave major 
their protection to tenant farmers against their landlords, to debtors poust 
against their creditors, and to slaves against their masters. ‘No one was__| Mode 
allowed to be safe on his estates. The bonds of debtors lost their force, uf the 
no creditor was free to exact his money at that time.’ Those who dared disser 
to disobey the letters of the Leaders of the Saints suffered dire penalties. as tha 
Their houses were burnt down, they themselves were forced to work at real n 
the mill like slaves, or torn from their carriages and compelled to run class 
behind while their slaves drove. Th 
That circumcellion bands did from time to time exercise such a om 
reign of terror in some areas cannot be doubted. The circumcellions oon 
were recruited from the poor peasantry, and were no doubt not averse domi 
from paying off old scores against oppressive landlords and extortionate | Gaul 
moneylenders when they had a good excuse for doing so in the name of | Galli 
religion. But the circumcellions must be distinguished from the Donatist | ‘*P* 
church; they were the storm-troopers of the movement, whom its home 
official leaders did not always find it easy to control, and some of whose they 
activities they may not have approved.* There is, so far as I know, no Neitl 
evidence that the Donatist church ever proclaimed any revolutionary aate; 
programme of community of goods or freeing of slaves or remission of nas , 
debt. In general, moreover, the activities of the circumcellions were G@a< 
inspired by religious zeal, and their victims were renegades who had selve 
same 
' Sid. Apoll. Ep. vii. 6. 6. were 
2 F. Martroye, ‘Un tentative de révolution sociale en Afrique’, Rev. quest. if the 
hist. lxxvi (1904), pp. 353-416; Ixxvii (1905), PP. 1-53. In th 
3 Aug. Ep. 108. 6. 18; 185. 4. 15; Optatus, iii. 4. fi 
* Aug. Contra Litt. Pet. i. 24. 26; cp. ii. 23. 53, and Contra Ep. Parm. i. 11. 17. 4 
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deserted to the Catholic fold, or Catholics who had exercised pressure 
on Donatists to abjure their faith. There is an interesting letter of 
Augustine to the great senator Pammachius, who owned estates in 
Numidia, in which he heaps the most fulsome praise upon him for 
having had the courage to convert his Donatist tenants to catholicism, 
and expresses the hope that other senatorial landlords will be encouraged 
to follow his example.’ From this it would appear that Donatist peasants 
were generally content to pay their rent to their landlords even if they 
were Catholics, and that the circumcellions would normally only take 
action against Catholic landlords if they tried to seduce their tenants 
from the faith. 

The nationalist and socialist theories which I have been discussing 
seem to me to be based on a radical misapprehension of the mentality 
of the later Roman Empire. Today religion, or at any rate doctrine, is 
not with the majority of people a dominant issue and does not arouse 
major passions. Nationalism and socialism are, on the other hand, 
powerful forces, which can and do provoke the most intense feelings. 
Modern historians are, I think, retrojecting into the past the sentiments 
of the present age when they argue that mere religious or doctrinal 
dissension cannot have generated such violent and enduring animosity 
as that evinced by the Donatists, Arians, or Monophysites, and that the 
real moving force behind these movements must have been national or 
class feeling. 

The evidence for nationalism of any kind in the later Roman Empire 
is tenuous in the extreme. It has been argued that when the imperial 
government in the fifth century tended to appoint senators of Gallic 
domicile to posts in Gaul, it was placating a sentiment of ‘Gaul for the 
Gauls’, which later found expression in the election of Avitus by the 
Gallic nobility. But these facts imply no more than that Gallic senators 
expected their share of offices and naturally preferred to serve near 
home, and that in the anarchy which followed the death of Petronius 
they saw an opportunity of electing one of themselves to be emperor. 
Neither Avitus nor his backers had any intention of setting up a Gallic 
state; he intended to be emperor of the western empire. No one who 
has read the letters, poems, speeches, and histories which they wrote 
can doubt that the literate upper classes of the empire regarded them- 
selves as Romans, as was only natural, seeing that they all shared the 
same cultural tradition. Of the lower classes we know little, since they 
were inarticulate. Very many of them spoke indigenous languages, but 
ifthey possessed any national traditions, they have not come down to us. 
In their actions, while they rarely displayed any positive loyalty to the 

" Aug. Ep. 58. 2 Sundwall, Westrémische Studien, pp. 8-26. | 
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empire, neither did they show any positive hostility. Usually they 
accepted Roman or barbarian with equal apathy. 

Nor again, though there was much misery and some discontent among 
the lower classes, is there much sign of a class-conscious hatred of the 
rich. In times of famine the urban populace sometimes rioted and 
lynched unpopular officials or rich men who were hoarding stocks of 
corn, but such outbursts were sporadic and unorganized. Peasant revolts 
were very rare. The most notable were those of the Bacaudae in Gaul 
and later also in Spain.' Three rebellions are known in Gaul, one under 
Diocletian, the second under Honorius, and the third under Valen- 
tinian III. All reached formidable proportions, and required large-scale 
military operations to suppress them. They each lasted for a number of 
years, were commanded by recognized leaders, and controlled sub- 
stantial areas—the two last Armorica, that is the territory between the 
English Channel and the Loire. Unfortunately we have very little 
information about their inner character save that the Bacaudae are 
characterized as peasants, brigands, and runaway slaves, and that 
Exsuperantius, who suppressed the second outbreak in 417, is said to 
have ‘restored the laws and brought back liberty, and not suffered them 
to be slaves of their own servants’. Here we seem to have something 
more organized than sporadic jacqueries, but these revolts find no 
parallel in the rest of the empire. 

On the other hand there is abundant evidence that interest in theology 
was intense and widespread. The generality of people firmly believed 
that not only individual salvation but the fortunes of the empire de- 
pended on correct doctrine, and it was natural that they felt passionately 
on the subject. Not all, of course, were well informed. Many humble 
Donatists shouted ‘Deo Laudes’ and denounced the Catholics as tradi- 
tores without any clear understanding of the issues, or at best sang with 
gusto the songs which Parmenian had composed for their instruction.’ 
Many an Egyptian monk could not have explained the subtleties of the 
monophysite doctrine, and was content to chant ‘who was crucified for 
us’ after the Trisagion, and to curse the Chalcedonians as Nestorians. 
But even uneducated people argued theological points with zest, and 
could cite the key texts and repeat the stock arguments. I need hardly 

* The evidence is assembled by Thompson in Past and Present, ii (1952), pp- 
11 ff. 

2 Aug. Ep. 55. 18. 34; Praedestinatus, de Haer. 43. Other examples of popular 
songs for the instruction of the ignorant on theological issues are Augustine’s 
Psalmus contra partem Donati and Arius’ Thaleia. If the latter was really, as 
Athanasius implies (Or. c. Arianos, i. 4), sung in the bars of Alexandria, the 


proletariat of that city must have had a strong taste for theological controversy: 
the surviving verses (cited in Athanasius, de Syn. 15) are not very inspiring. 
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remind you of Gregory of Nyssa’s description of Constantinople during 
the Arian controversy. ‘If you ask for your change, the shopkeeper 
philosophizes to you about the Begotten and the Unbegotten. If you 
ask the price of a loaf, the answer is “the Father is greater and the Son 
inferior”; if you say “Is my bath ready?’’, the attendant declares that 
the Son is of nothing.’! And finally thousands of people were prepared 
to face deportation, pecuniary loss, torture, and even death on theo- 
logical issues for most of which no national or social undertones can be 
discovered. 

I would contend that under the later Roman Empire most people 
felt strongly on doctrinal issues and a high proportion had sufficient 
acquaintance with theology to argue about them with zest if without 
any deep understanding. It does not, of course, follow that they adopted 
whatever doctrinal position they held from a rational evaluation of the 
arguments for and against it. As today and in all ages most people’s 
religious beliefs were determined by a variety of irrational influences. 
Some were swayed by the authority of a revered theologian, or more 
often by that of a holy man whose orthodoxy was guaranteed by his 
austerities and miracles. The great majority accepted what they had 
been brought up to believe as children, or the dominant belief of their 
social milieu. Some doctrines made a special appeal to certain classes of 
society. It has been claimed that in Asia Minor the areas where the 
rigorist sects prevailed coincided with those where native languages sur- 
vived. This is not the whole truth, for, as we know from Socrates, there 
were in Constantinople, Nicomedia, Nicaea, and other great cities 
cultivated Novatians, like their delightfui bishop Sisinnius, who when 
asked by censorious members of his flock why, being a bishop, he took 
two baths a day, replied: ‘Because I have not got time for a third.’ But 
the bulk of the more fundamentalist Novatians were Phrygians and 
Paphiagonians, and Socrates is surely on the right lines when he explains 
this fact by saying that these people were naturally not addicted to the 
horse races and the theatre, and regarded fornication with horror.’ He 
holds that the austerity of the Phrygians and Paphlagonians is due to the 
climate—they lie in the zone between the Scythians and Thracians, 
who are inclined to violent passions, and the peoples of the East, who 

' Greg. Nyss., Or. de deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti (P.G. xlvi. 557). 

? Socrates records a number of cultivated Novatian bishops of Constantinople: 
Marcian (iv. 9), Sisinnius (vi. 22), Chrysanthus (vii. 12), Paul (vii. 17), and also 
Ablabius, bishop of Nicaea, a rhetorician (vii. 12). The synod of Pazos, where the 
rural Novatians adopted the Quartodeciman heresy, was not attended by the 
leading bishops of the sect, those of Constantinople, Nicaea, Nicomedia, and 
Cotyaeum (iv. 28). 

> Soc. H.E. iv. 28. 
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are subject to their appetites. The truth surely is that they were simple 
countryfolk, whose life was necessarily somewhat austere, and that they 
were naturally attracted by a severe doctrine which condemned indul- 
gences to which they were not prone. The fact that they spoke an 
indigenous language is an index merely of their rusticity, and not of any 
mysterious affinity between Novatianism and Phrygian national culture, 

In brief I would maintain that when the sectaries declared, as they 
did on our evidence declare: ‘We hold the true faith and are the true 
church; our opponents are heretics, and never will we accept their doc- 
trine or communicate with them, or yield to the impious government 
which supports them’, they meant and felt what they said. Why they 
held their particular beliefs we in many cases cannot divine. Who can 
tell why in A.D. 450 out of the 800 villages in the territory of Cyrrhus 
one was Arian, one Eunomian, and eight remained stubbornly faithful 
to the doctrines of Marcion which had been generally condemned for 
some three centuries?! In some cases the sects more or less coincided 
with social or regional groups, and I have endeavoured to explain how 
this may have come about. But the line of demarcation between ortho- 
doxy and heresy never, except in the case of the Armenians and the 
Germans, corresponded with anything that can legitimately be called a 
national, as opposed to a regional, division. It was inhabitants of Egypt, 
and not Copts, who were monophysite, and even in Africa, though 
Donatism made a greater appeal, as a rigorist sect, to the Punic- or 
Berber-speaking peasantry, many Romanized Africans were found on 
the Donatist side. And finally the sects never pursued political aims, 
whether national or social. 


A. H. M. Jones 
’ Theodoret, Ep. 81, 113. 
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THE RITES FOR THE DYING IN THE EARLY 
MIDDLE AGES, II: THE LEGENDARY SACRA- 
MENTARY OF RHEIMS 


AmonG the famous sacramentaries of the early Middle Ages, the Sacra- 
mentary of St. Remy of Rheims has held a dignified place. Originally 
it was held to come from the time of Charlemagne, but recent liturgical 
study has preferred to regard it as a tenth-century production. Because 
of its many curious characteristics liturgical scholars have often alluded 
to it. It presents interesting variations in the text of its eucharistic 
prayers, and, as we shall see, it has proved of great importance for the 
history of penance, visitation of the sick, and extreme unction. 

In this present study, we shall have to show that this sacramentary, 
as studied and interpreted by numerous modern scholars, has never 
existed. The document they describe represents an erroneous use of the 
available literary evidence. The resulting hypothetical sacramentary has 
been a mischievous intruder into the field of liturgical inquiry. Since 
it was the study of the rites for the sick and dying which seems to have 
raised this phantom, it is fitting that the myth be exorcized within the 
same context. In doing so, we shall also discover that a good deal of new 
light is shed on the history of these rites. 


1. The Circulation of the Legend 

It would be invidious to attempt to describe some particular scholar 
as the fountain-head of this error. Instead we may simply begin our 
account over three decades ago with the publication of an important 
treatise on the distribution of Holy Communion by the late Mgr. Michel 
Andrieu, Jmmixtio et consecratio.'! The Sacramentary of Rheims, with 
its extensive provisions for communicating the sick, is of course referred 
to. In spite of the traditional late-eighth-century dating, Andrieu seems 
to have realized that such elaborate material could not have originated 
before the tenth century. He dated the document accordingly.” 

A few years later Dr. Carlo de Clercq published his study of the rites 
for anointing the sick and dying, ‘Ordines unctionis infirmi’ des ix et x* 
sécles.3 Here our Sacramentary of Rheims assumes particular impor- 
tance, for de Clercq favours the traditional dating, and therefore in 
his reckoning this is the oldest book in the Roman rite to contain an 
order for sick unction. (He mentions, however, that Andrieu considers 

' Paris, 1924. The material had been appearing previously in the Revue des 
sciences religieuses. 

? Op. cit., p. 125. 3 Ephemerides Liturgicae, xliv (1930), pp. 100-20. 
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it tenth century.) Our sacramentary, furthermore, contains not one but 
two unction orders, which: we may readily examine in the edition of 
Migne. Each of these has its importance for de Clercq. The shorter one,' 
which had not previously attracted the attention of scholars, proves to 
be intimately related to an interesting new text which de Clercq himself 
discovered and published, and to which he attributed a ninth-century 
date. The longer order? is one of the most elaborate in liturgical litera- 
ture. It demonstrated, as no other documents could, the early date at 
which the rites for the dying attained their full complexity. Soon after, 
de Clercq published his important critical text of the canonical col- 
lection known as the Second Capitular of Theodulf of Orleans. This 
contains within it an order for extreme unction and associated rites.’ 
Instead of recognizing the anachronistic character of this order, de 
Clercq instead described it thus: ‘. . . un rite assez solennel, qu’on 
retrouve cependant dans les Ordines unctiones (sic) infirmi de l époque’.t 
This remark can only have been inspired by the Sacramentary of 
Rheims, since neither de Clercq nor any other scholar has ever been able 
to find any other order of this type that can claim to date from the period 
of Theodulf of Orleans (c. 760-821). 

In discussions of sick unction of a more popular character the same 
sources are used, and naturally similar conclusions are reached. In 
Liturgy and Worship Dr. Charles Harris defended the antiquity of the 
Franko-Roman unction rite’ (which he calls ‘the Gregorian Order’) by 
asserting that it occurred ‘. . . in several manuscripts of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, such as the Codex Tilianus, Remensis, Ratoldi, and 5. 
Eligii .. .’.© Our sacramentary, ‘Remensis’, plays an important part in 
this list, since it is doubtful if any of the others antedate the middle of 
the tenth century. In another more recently published handbook, we 
are told: 

The oldest complete rite for the administration of Extreme Unction goes 
back to the eighth century; it was also the one which served as the model 
for all the various Rituals used during the Middle Ages. . . .” 

1 Patrologia Latina, \xxviii. 539. This volume, containing Migne’s reprint of 


Ménard’s edition of the Gregorian Sacramentary (1641), will hereafter be cited 
as M.M. 

2 Ibid. 529-39. In regard to the length of this order, note that this edition 
gives only the incipits of many prayers. 

3 See Part I of this present study (previously published). 

* La Législation religieuse franque (Louvain—Paris, 1936), p. 274. 

5 A ninth-century adaptation of an older Spanish order: H. B. Porter, “The 
Origin of the Medieval Rite for Anointing the Sick or Dying’, ¥.7T.S., N.S., vu 
(1956), pp. 214-23. 

© Liturgy and Worship (S.P.C.K., 1932), p. 499. 

7 W. J. O’Shea, The Worship of the Church (Newman Press, U.S.A., 1957), 
P. 453- 
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The author does not specify the source, but in the brief description 
which follows we are not surprised to discern an outline reminiscent of 
the Rheims order. Indeed, there is no other such text that could be 
appealed to from this period. It is curious, none the less, that one docu- 
ment should repeatedly seem to tip the balance of evidence in favour of 
historically erroneous conclusions. 

When tracing the rites of penitence, in his Die lateinischen Bufriten, 
Professor J. A. Jungmann made good use of the elaborate provisions in 
the Rheims sacramentary. At first, he seems to have tended to accept 
the traditional early date,' but later felt driven to Andrieu’s estimate of 
the tenth century.* He also made use of the second, short order for 
extreme unction to which de Clercq had called attention.’ In Jungmann’s 
monumental and justly famous study of the Roman Mass, the Sacra- 
mentary of Rheims is generally treated as evidence of the tenth century, 
apparently on Andrieu’s authority.* For the history of the eucharistic 
rite our sacramentary provides two kinds of evidence. First, its text of 
the ordinary and proper provides direct testimony regarding the Mass.$ 
Secondly, its penitential material and order for the Communion of the 
dying provide indirect testimony regarding corresponding portions of 
the Mass.° It is interesting to note that in the first group of citations 
the evidence of our sacramentary is closely linked with early books 
of the Gelasian type, whereas in the second group it anticipates texts of 
a considerably later period. The Sacramentary of Rheims was certainly 
an unusual document. 


2. Unravelling the Mystery 

The reader may well wish to have a comprehensive description of this 
unique sacramentary, but it is unfortunately acknowledged by everyone 
that the manuscript no longer exists. Presumably it was destroyed when 
the library that contained it was burned in 1774. The codex was 
examined by the older liturgists, however, including Mabillon, Ménard, 
and de Voisin. To the latter two we are indebted for a partial recording 
of its contents. These scholars read a famous foreword which declared 
that the owner of the codex, Dean Godelgaud, had had it copied during 
the years 798-800.” This has been accepted as authentic by all scholars 
until the past thirty-five or forty years. 


' Die lateinischen Bufriten (Innsbruck, 1932), p. 88 n. 

? Ibid., pp. 131 n., 207. 3 Tbid., p. 208 n. 

* J. A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite (Missarum Sollemnia), ii 
(Benziger, U.S.A., 1955), p. 389 n. 

5 Ibid. ii, pp. 159 n., 341-2 n., 432 n. 

° Ibid. i (1951), p. 303; ii, pp. 389-90 n. 

? For full details see Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, tome 
Xiv, part ii, cols. 2281-3. For bibliographical references see Emmanuel Bourque, 
tude sur les sacramentaires romains, ii (Quebec, 1952), pp. 14 f. 
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Can such a date still be upheld today? It would appear that it can, 
The recorded eucharistic prayers have been carefully studied by 
Bourque, who finds this sacramentary to be an important example of the 
eighth-century Gelasian type.' The ordination rites were studied by 
Ellard, who found them likewise to correspond closely with other books 
of this type. The same conclusion emerges from Bishop’s analysis of the 
burial rites. Such consistent testimony, based on detailed technical 
study, cannot easily be set aside. If the sacramentary is an eighth- 
century Gelasian, then the received date is hardly open to question. 

Yet the penitential rites and the order for the dying seem to belong to 
a much later stage of liturgical history. Here is precisely the difficulty. 
A sacramentary of this date cannot contain the Franko-Roman order for 
extreme unction, since that order had not yet been compiled.* We can only 
conclude that the form for unction, and all the material associated with 
it, comes from some other document. 

Since this material is only known to us through the notes of Ménard’s 
edition of the Gregorian Sacramentary, let us go to this source and seek 
to resolve our problem. In his preface Ménard tells us that citations from 
the Sacramentary of Godelgaud will be labelled Codex Rhemensis.: 
Looking through the notes, we shall in fact find many references with 
this designation. When we turn, however, to the troublesome rites for 
penance and for the dying, we find a different label: ‘. . . Codice ms. 
monasterii sancti Remigii Rhemis siti . . .;°. . .ex Codice ms. monasterii 
sancti Remigii Rhemis fundati. . . .’7 Can this be correlated with any- 
thing in the preface? 

In addition to the principal codices employed by Ménard—St. Eloy, 
Godelgaud’s, Rodrad’s, Ratold’s—there were also several additional 
books of which some use was made. One of these he describes as 
follows: 


Usus sum etiam Codice manuscripto mihi tradito ex bibliotheca 
monasterii sancti Remigii, Rhemis fundati, scripto circiter annum Christi 
millesimum, in quo praeter alia . . . duo sunt ordines, alter ad dandam 
poenitentiam, alter ad visitandum infirmum. . . .° 


* Bourque, op. cit., pp. 110-15. This study is based on de Voisin’s partial 
transcription, published by U. Chevalier, in Sacramentaire et martyrologue de 
l’ Abbaye de Saint-Remy, Bibliothéque liturgique, vii (Paris, 1900). 

2 Gerald Ellard, Ordination Anointings in the Western Church (Medieval 
Academy of America, 1933), p. 32. It is surprising here to see Godelgaud 
described as a deacon. 

3 Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Historica (Oxford, 1918), pp. 184-8. 

* H. B. Porter, ‘Origin of the Medieval Rite for Anointing’, ¥.T.S., N.S., Vii, 
Ppp. 222-3. 

5 M.M., 17-18 top. © Ibid., 441 D-2 A. 
7 Ibid., 529 D. 8 Ibid., 21-22 middle. 
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Here then is the solution of our problem. These two orders, which can- 
not date from the opening of the ninth century, in fact come from a 
different codex just two centuries later than that of the other book. 

The Sacramentary of Godelgaud, and this later monastic sacra- 
mentary, are two entirely separate sources, representing two entirely 
distinct stages of liturgical history. They have been consistently con- 
fused because both came from Rheims. An imaginary composite volume 
resulted, which contained Mass prayers of the eighth-century Gelasian 
type, and an order for the dying and penitential prayers characteristic 
of the early eleventh century. To account for this paradoxical evidence, 
some scholars gave it a medial tenth-century date. 

The older book, the great Sacramentary of St. Remy, which we prefer 
to describe as Godelgaud’s, certainly no longer exists. The later book 
may have perished in the same conflagration. Or it may somewhere be 
found still to repose in some collection. In view of its contents, Ménard’s 
estimated date is reasonable: circiter annum Christi millesimum. It might 
of course, be a little later. 


3. The Orders for the Dying 

Having disposed of the hypothetical tenth-century sacramentary, we 
may now consider what evidence the two genuine sources give us for the 
history of extreme unction and other associated rites. The Carolingian 
Sacramentary of Godelgaud may first claim our attention. Neither 
Ménard nor de Voisin suggest that it had any rites of any sort for 
administering unction to the sick or dying. In this it accords with all 
other eig ..th-century Roman Sacramentaries. What it did contain, how- 
ever, was the universally accepted death-bed rite of the early Middle 
Ages—reconciliatio poenitentis ad mortem, the short semi-private form 
of the ancient penitential rite, climaxing in the administration of Holy 
Communion.’ Apart from a few slight details, it is exactly the same 
office that appears in other Gelasian books. The principal prayer is as 
usual, Deus misericors, Deus clemens—the ‘O most merciful God’ which 
the Prayer Book still specifies for our use on such occasions. 

Our other volume, the monastic sacramentary from the turn of the 
millennium, though its material is not particularly early, is a remarkable 
mine of information for the study of the rites of the dying. We shall here 
only attempt to touch on several points of special interest. 

Near the beginning of the longer of its two unction orders, a cross of 
ashes is imposed on the breast of the sufferer. This is reminiscent of 
the contemporary order of Pseudo-Theodulf.* It is expected that several 


™ Chevalier, Sacramentaire . . . de Saint-Remy, p. 324. 
2 See Section 4 of Part I of this study (¥.7.S., N.s. x (1959), pp. 52 f.). 
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priests will not only say some of the prayers but also perform the 
unctions together.' If death was accompanied by outcries and con- 
vulsions, these provisions may have had a practical as well as symbolic 
value. The oil is applied to numerous parts of the body, duplicating 
many points, e.g. inside and outside of the ears, above and below the 
nose. Priests’ hands are to be anointed on the outside but not within, 
Certain traditional points are conspicuously avoided: the sides of the 
head are to be anointed, not the top or forehead; the shoulders are to be 
anointed, not the breast or back.* Here we have precisely the ceremonial 
scrupulosity which the order of Pseudo-Theodulf protests against in 
these terms: 


Quidam addunt duas (cruces) in temporibus, duas in manibus interius 
faciunt. Quidam in fronte ullius nec in manibus sacerdotis interius crucem 
de oleo facere oportere dicunt. Sed tamen nil obest. Episcopus enim non 
oleum infirmorum, sed chrisma frontibus omnium baptizatorum et manibus 
sacerdotum imponit. Nam pectus et inter scapulas baptizatis crucem 
faciendo de oleo exorcizato, non de oleo infirmorum, presbyter tangit ante 
baptismum. Itaque nil obesse videmus eadem loca tangi in unctione infirmi 
de oleo infirmorum... .3 


Our Rheims order is exactly the sort of thing which Pseudo-Theodulf 
sought to replace by a simpler and more usable rite.* 

The question of what parts of the body are to be anointed is not 
merely a ceremonial issue. The subsequent doctrinal interpretation of 
the rite hung in the balance. Two centuries later, when Aquinas was 
expounding extreme unction, it was assumed without question that the 
administration of this rite consisted primarily in the anointing of the 
senses.’ The theological significance of the sacrament was defined 
accordingly. On such definition, in turn, the practical regulation of its 
use was based. Children, for instance, were not to receive extreme 
unction, because they were not yet guilty of the sins of the senses. 

In the early Middle Ages, there had been considerable diversity as to 
the method of applying oil. Some anointed the extremities, others the 
senses, others the forehead, others the breast and back. During the 
ninth and tenth centuries there had been little desire to arrive at a choice 
between these different traditions; the tendency rather was simply to 
add these various procedures together so that a great number of appli- 
cations resulted.® In many circles, however, it is clear that the unction 


' M.M., 534 B, 535 A, 536C. 2 Tbid., 535. 

3 Text given in F. W. Puller, Anointing of the Sick (S.P.C.K., 1904), Pp. 400. 

* See Sect. 6 of Part I of this study (¥.7.S., N.s. x (1959), pp. 56-58). 

5 Summa Theologica, Suppl. Quest. 29, art. 2; Quest. 32, arts. 4-7. 

® H. B. Porter, ‘Origin of the Medieval Rite for Anointing’, 7.7.S., N.S. Vu, 
Ppp. 220-2. 
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of the brow or head and of the breast were regarded as particularly 
important. The historian, therefore, may well be surprised that the 
Latin Church ultimately committed itself to an interpretation of this 
rite which presupposed that the unction of the brow and breast did not 
even occur. 

Clearly the scrupulosity represented by the Rheims order played a 
considerable role in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Every part of 
the body that had been anointed in connexion with another rite was now 
denied sick unction—top of head, forehead, back, breast, and (for 
priests) the insides of the hands. The Rheims order directs the unction 
of adjacent parts, but with a mounting desire for simplicity it was 
natural that these controversial unctions should be merely omitted.’ The 
result was to leave extreme unction as Aquinas found it—the anointing 
of the senses, together with the subsidiary and apparently unimportant 
anointing of the abdomen and feet. 

Simplicity, even greater than Pseudo-Theodulf had advocated, was 
indeed obtained, but only on terms dictated by that sacerdotalistic 
scrupulosity which Pseudo-Theodulf deplored. Thus- the rubrical 
arrangements of the Middle Ages had a direct share in giving to sick 
unction a character which was to make this sacrament the subject of 
bitter debate in later centuries. This is clearly not unrelated to the fact 
that various editions of the Book of Common Prayer have instinctively 
reverted to earlier custom in directing unction of the brow or breast, or 
in leaving the question to the discretion of the priest.* 

The monks of Rheims of course recognized that their order was far 
from simple, and so the sacramentary provides a shorter form, item 
abbreviatio, for use in case death was imminent. This is the short form 
to which de Clercq drew attention.’ It is not, in spite of its label, an 
abbreviation of the proceeding, but represents in fact an entirely dif- 
ferent tradition, that of the Celtic liturgy. Although unknown to de 
Clereq, several Irish liturgical texts have variants of precisely the same 
order. It is interesting to find it in a continental book of this date. It will 
be recalled that de Clercq discovered another similar continental text 
which he believed to be of the ninth century. It is possible that his mis- 
apprehension of the date of the Rheims sacramentary led him to attri- 
bute too early a date to the other document as well. In any case, the 


* In some localities, however, it was centuries before these omissions were 
made. For a renaissance ritual, with rubrics still closely related to our Rheims 
order, see E. Marténe, De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus (Antwerp, 1763), tome i, cap. 
vii, ordo xxx. 

? e.g. 1549—forehead or breast; U.S.A.—forehead; Scottish—unspecified ; 
Canadian Draft (1955)—forehead. 

3 See Section 1 above. 
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Rheims version is an excellent illustration of how medieval compilers, 
in providing for certain special occasions, found the means of preserving 
much archaic non-Roman material which otherwise would have been 
quickly forgotten. 

For the Communion of the sick or dying our sacramentary provides 
no less than three different procedures. At the conclusion of the long 
order for unction, after reconciliation prayers and several psalms, there 
is a formula for administering each sacred species.' The second pro- 
cedure offered is a complete Mass for the dying, after which Holy Com- 
munion is taken to the sufferer. Apparently the reconciliation prayers 
are to be said as before, then the creed, and then communio corporis.* In 
the short Celtic order the Lord’s Prayer and embolism are followed by 
a single formula for administering both species, perhaps by intinction.’ 
A short collect of thanksgiving follows. Here is striking evidence of that 
lack of uniformity which Pseudo-Theodulf sought to correct. He pro- 
posed Lord’s Prayer, creed, pax, administration of Communion with a 
single formula for both species, and post-communion collect. Since 
Celtic orders. were in circulation at this time, they may well have 
influenced his arrangement. 

The most interesting thing about the provisions in this sacramentary 
is their fullness. This book was produced during the flood-tide in the 
development of the Western rites for the dying. Nearly every prayer 
and every ceremony contained in earlier orders, whether Roman, 
Gallican, Celtic, or Mozarabic, is incorporated in this encyclopedic 
mass of material. Later orders represent little more than subtractions 
from it. Here the pendulum attained its full swing: the contemporary 
order of Pseudo-Theodulf heralds the beginning of the reverse move- 
ment towards simplicity. Theologically, the Rheims order gathers up 
everything—prayers for healing, for forgiveness, and for the attainment 
of heaven. With the movement towards simplicity, however, the now 
archaic prayers for physical healing evidently tended to drop out. As 
we have seen, an analogous process was going on with regard to the 
manner of applying the oil. As simplification went on, nearly all the 
places of unction were omitted except the organs of sense—the supposed 
points at which sin entered. Accordingly the later medieval orders for 
extreme unction became almost exclusively concerned with the forgive- 
ness of sins and the preparation for death. So far as this sacrament was 
concerned, ‘healing’ came to be viewed primarily in spiritual terms. 

The medieval liturgical reformers thus unknowingly committed sick 
unction to an intention and purpose which in a later age was to make this 


1 M.M., 537 A. 2 Ibid., 539 A. 3 Ibid., 539 B. 
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rite such an object of contention. Historians, however, may permit 
themselves modestly to hope that a wider knowledge of the past may 
overcome at least some of the barriers of the present, and that, by the 

nerosity of God, we may attain a more generous understanding of the 
gifts with which he has endowed his Church. H. B. PorTER 
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ANDREW KARLSTADT AND REFORMATION | Mie 
PURITANISM _~ 
EFORMATION Puritanism," as well as Protestantism, began in makin} 
Wittenberg. In the collision between Martin Luther and Andrew and at 
\ Karlstadt, we can discern the encounter between two complex capaci 
patterns of reformation, and in the continuity and discontinuity between | the fa 
them a tension which has persisted through four centuries, and is still |  colleag 
the biggest obstacle to those who seek to end the divisions among the |  ¢ligibl 
variations of Protestantism. Andrew Bodenstein von Karlstadt? was born provic 
about 1477 in the Franconian village of Karlstadt. He attended the over tl 
Universities of Erfurt and Paris, and went as a young don to the new and r 
University of Wittenberg in 1505. He was trained in the ‘via antiqua’ asa stipen 
Thomist, though he lectured also for a time on Scotus. He paid the laws f 
fashionable tributes to humanism, spoke admiringly of ‘our Erasmus’, he wa 
though his Greek and Hebrew were rather a joke among his colleagues. time | 
He was Dean of the Faculty in 1512 (when he gave Luther his doctorate) On 
and again in 1514, 1516, 1517, 1520, 1521, and 1522. Closely linked with prom 
the University was the collegiate foundation of the Castle Church: its Marti 
canons were university teachers, mainly in the Canon Law and in the the P 
‘via antiqua’, and here Karlstadt was first a canon, then Archdeacon. He grour 
was an ambitious little man, bumptious in a quiet sort of way, ‘as keen to oppo: 
get on as the next fellow’ as he once said, and when in 1521 the office of tract 
Probst in the Castle Church fell vacant he wrote Spalatin a touting letter Afric 
so blatant that it effectively ended all friendship between them and acon 
ensured that the post went to Justus Jonas. He had a swarthy, negroid, made 
unprepossessing appearance,? and was a poor enough speaker, what a Lu 
Cambridge divine once called ‘an Umm—err’. His demeanour was quiet gram 
enough, but he had a capacity for sudden and vitriolic fury, as in the back 
famous set-to with Luther in the ‘Black Bear’ at Jena when he shrieked: and i 
‘If I am lying, may the Devil tear me in pieces before your eyes!’, and up. ] 

' At the risk of adding to an overloaded vocabulary of typology we use the g 
or in the Miltonic sense as a movement for ‘the reform of Reformation lishe 
itselr . 

2 The fullest account of Karlstadt’s life is still the two-volume biography by (acu 
H. Barge (1905). The older work of C. J. Jaeger (1856) is not to be despised, and lowe 
has some useful citations from rare pamphlets. More recently Ernst Kahler has Lett 
edited K.’s commentary of Augustine’s ‘Spirit and Letter’, Augustin und Luther 
(Halle, 1952). Erich Hertzsch makes the best case that can be made for K. in an hades 
essay in Luther in Thiiringen (ed. Jauernig), and is publishing a valuable edition of | appe 
some of K.’s tracts, the first of which (Karlstadts Schriften, Teil 1. Halle, 1956) (Berl 


has already appeared. 
3 I have sometimes wondered whether Lukas Cranach does not depict K. as 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. X, Pt. 2, October 1959] 
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then, after the long, embarrassed but uneventful silence, said: ‘Excuse 
my language, you know it’s my “Complexion”! In comparison with 
Luther, the Black Swan of Wittenberg, it is difficult not to feel sorry for 
Karlstadt, the ugly duckling who remained an ugly duckling. 

But it must be owned that most of his troubles were of his own 
making, for from first to last his relations with authority in University 
and at court were spoiled by a strain of obstinacy and irresponsibility, a 
capacity for intrigue in trivial matters. Thus he sought permission from 
the faculty in 1511 to visit Rome, ostensibly on pilgrimage. But his 
colleagues suspected he was after a degree in law which would make him 
eligible for the office of Probst, and they said he might go to Rome, 
provided he did not study law. He went straight to Torgau and appealed 
over their head to the Elector. In Italy he flagrantly overstayed his leave, 
and returned only when the University threatened to suspend his 
stipend, swaggering in fine Italian clothes, with a doctorate in both 
laws from Siena, and a lessening of goodwill all round. In a few months 
he was involved in another wrangle about a living in Uhlstatt and this 
time he played off the Cathedral Chapter against his Prince. 

On 25 September 1516 a disputation was held in Wittenberg, at the 
promotion of Bartholomew Feldkirchen to the degree of Sententiarius, 
Martin Luther presiding. In the course of the debate Luther declared 
the Pseudo-Augustinian “True and False Penitence’ to be spurious, on 
grounds which, though subjective, were correct. But he was violently 
opposed in the matter by Karlstadt. This open collision, and perhaps a 
tract of Staupitz on ‘Predestination’,' turned Karlstadt towards the 
African father, and on 13 January 1517 when visiting Leipzig he bought 
acomplete copy of Augustine’s works, and began a study which rapidly 
made him more Augustinian than Luther himself. 

Luther now found Karlstadt a valued and powerful ally in his pro- 
gramme for a reorientation of University studies, which should cut 
back behind the later schoolmen to the Bible and the ‘old Fathers’, 
and it was in Karlstadt’s rooms that such a new programme was drawn 
up. Karlstadt now took the initiative. On 26 April 1517, on the eve of 
the great exposure of holy relics in the Castle Church, Karlstadt pub- 
lished 151 Theses, thoroughly Augustinian, on the doctrine of Grace 
(acurious anticipation of Luther’s action six months later). This he fol- 
lowed by a learned commentary on Augustine’s “The Spirit and the 
Letter’ remarkable for the lavishness of its references to Augustine and 


Judas in the Wittenberg altar-piece of the Eucharist, in which a bearded Luther 
appears among the disciples: cp. C. Thulin, Cranach Altdre der Reformation 
(Berlin, 1957), pp. 9 ff. 

' Kahler, Karlstadt und Augustin, p. 4. 
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the Fathers and its complete absence of scholastic citation. On this apologi: 
Karlstadt lectured to about 130 students. The commentary was enthusi- Bible.’ 
astically commended by Luther as well as by the author himself to the In 15 
humanist Spalatin when he wrote asking advice about theological reading. | to begit 
Then came the Indulgence controversy, in which, when Luther was out son 
away at the Heidelberg Chapter of his order, Karlstadt took the initiative | was to’ 
by issuing some 380 theses against the Ingolstadt theologian John Eck (he | and Ka 
added twenty-six more for full measure). The result was that it was Karl- | to have 





stadt who was challenged to the great disputation at Leipzig in 1519, | financi: 
into which Luther was drawn as a second string though all along he was_ | had be 
Eck’s main objective. At the disputation, Karlstadt was not in good form. | castle « 
The carriage upset him in the city gate, and he had twice to be bled. | gramm 
He was no match for Eck who was a flamboyant orator of vast memory Abo 
and procedural cunning. Karlstadt had the well-meaning but fatal | and ak 
tactic of disclaiming heresy by proving every point with quotations from eviden 
the ‘old fathers’. And how wearisome it was: Eck’s caricature must have little. | 
truth in it, of Karlstadt in his pulpit bobbing up and down like an angry which 
hen, squinting now at the floor, now at the ceiling, while three assistants deal tc 
handed him the books through which he vainly rummaged until Philip tract 1 
Melanchthon finally sent the true reference on a slip of paper, and the and a 
regent of debate ruled that there should henceforth be no more books. Luthe 
The debate opened a pamphlet war, to which Karlstadt contributed a Thom 


violent tract ‘Against the Dumb Ass and Stupid Little Doctor (Eck) Augus 
which brought him a rebuke from authority after which he lapsed into the et 


literary silence for some months. But he was soon up again, lecturing to sedim 
a crowded class on the Epistle of James, with a hint at its undue dis- | gory | 
paragement by somebody unnamed among his colleagues! perha 

On 15 June 1520 was published the Papal Bull against Luther, and volun 
when the nuncio Eck was given leave to add names, like the man in the study 
song, ‘he had a little list’? which began with Karlstadt. To his credit, in St. 
Karlstadt did not, like the others on that list, draw back. He wrote a tary. | 
spirited defence of Wittenberg theology in a tract ‘Of the Papal Holiness’: theol 
“The Bull says, Arise O Lord, Arise Peter, Arise Paul and Holy Church; in the 
but when it comes to it, our Lord is asleep, Peter is gone fishing, Paul is Grae 
not at home, and the Church suffers deep crisis.’ In a curious open letter Chris 
to his mother and his friends, ‘Of the highest virtue of “Gelassenheit” ’,' is the 
he speaks of the Pope Leo, who like a raging lion, thirsts for his blood, this 1 
and in a manner more reminiscent of Ulrich von Hutten’s persecution- | beac 
complex than of Luther. At this time too he began to stress the impor- on tl 
tance of the simple, believing layman: ‘If a peasant could show from | inwa 


Holy Scripture that a Council of the Church is wrong, they should 
? Missive von der aller hichste tugend Gelassenheit (1521). 
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apologize gratefully to him and honour his better knowledge of the 
Bible.’ 

In 1521 Karlstadt went to Denmark where Christian II was inclined 
to begin a reformation. He did not stay long, but he must have worked 
out some sort of programme and he was on a legal commission which 
was to work out the procedure of change. But the reformation misfired, 
and Karlstadt did not stay to be martyred. When his colleagues, startled 
to have him back after six weeks, suggested that he return, he presented 
financial demands for expenses so outrageous that the Elector said he 
had better stay. Thus at the time when Luther was in hiding in the 
castle of the Wartburg, Karlstadt had returned, frustrated, with a pro- 
gramme in his pocket. 

About the theological development of Luther in his formative years, 
and about his inner life, we know a great deal, indeed the wealth of 
evidence is almost an embarrassment. About Karlstadt we know far too 
little. How chancy speculation is can be seen if we list the ingredients 
which form the theological chemistry of each. Both men owed a great 
deal to John von Staupitz, to Augustine, to the Bible, and to the little 
tract Theologia Germanica which Luther edited and published in 1516 
and again in 1518. But the resulting compound was very different. 
Luther, it is true, began as a Nominalist and as a monk, Karlstadt as a 
Thomist and a secular priest. Luther began early to reckon with 
Augustine, and had had his fill of the mystical way of contemplation in 
the eremitical quest for evangelical perfection. How much Thomist 
sediment remained in Karlstadt’s mind I do not know, though the cate- 
gory of the ‘supernatural’ remained meaningful for him, and he had 
perhaps a stress on knowledge which diverges from the Occamist 
voluntarism of Luther. More important is what he got from the direct 
study of Augustine (he must already have got a great deal of Augustine 
in St. Thomas) and this can be seen in his 151 theses and in his commen- 
tary. It seems that he seized on one aspect, the inwardness of Augustine’s 
theology, the stress on the inward working of the Holy Spirit in the heart; 
in the commentary at least there is a great deal of stress on the work of 
Grace, and of the divine Will, but remarkably little preoccupation with 
Christology (another difference from Luther)." Dominant for Karlstadt 
is the dichotomy of ‘Letter’ and ‘Spirit’, and of ‘Law and Spirit’, and 
this rather than the Lutheran antithesis of ‘Law’ and ‘Gospel’ seems to 
beaclue toa certain one-sidedness in Karlstadt’s own theology, a legalism 
on the one hand, which is a religion of law and letter, and a mystic 
inwardness, a spiritualism on the other which misses the sacramental 


1 Kahler, op. cit., p. 43. 
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welding of those two polarities of the Christian religion, and is perhaps a 
clue to his Puritanism and sacramentarianism. 

L. Keller in a series of essays tried to link the Reformation radicals 
with a late medieval pedigree, and among other things suggested 
Staupitz as the true father of the Wittenberg reformation.’ He may be 
said on the whole to have failed, but it is plain that from the first 
Karlstadt stood nearer to Staupitz than to Luther. Both had been 
trained at Cologne in the ‘via antiqua’: Karlstadt could have drawn from 
Staupitz the stress on ‘conformity with Christ’, and “godlikeness’, 
which in Staupitz links together the ‘modern devotion and German 
mysticism’ .? It is very likely, then, that it was Staupitz who pointed Karl- 
stadt towards German mysticism, to the writings of Tauler and the 
‘friends of God’. In Staupitz there is frequent reference to that virtue of 
“Gelassenheit’ which occupies the place in Karlstadt’s theology held by 
‘Faith’ in that of Luther, and which remained a key concept to the end of 
his days.3 

For Luther, Tauler and the German mystics had a temporary 
importance, in stressing the personal character of sin as egocentricity, as 
disobedience to the will of God, as an undue emphasis on ‘my’ and ‘mine’. 
He could have had little idea of what he was doing for the ‘Schwarmer’ 
when he edited and published in 1516 and 1518 the little Theologia 
Germanica, the full seminal importance of which for the Reformation 
radicals has not yet been fully explored.* The little book had a deep 
influence on Karlstadt, which was by no means, as Barge suggested, 
superficial. It strengthened the monism already imbibed by his study of 
Augustine, ascribing all human action to the will of God, a will which 
works deep in the soul of the creatures, who find their blessedness in 
obedience and unity of the divine purpose: a view of the Christian life 
as conformity with Christ in inward detachment and so above all in a 
life of renunciation, of ‘Gelassenheit’.‘ 

' L. Keller, Staupitz und die Anfdnge der Reformation (1888). 

2 E. Wolf, Staupitz und Luther (1927). 

3 The Loci Communes of 1540, the last theological documents of K.’s career, 
deal with ‘abnegatio’ as a dominant Christian virtue. They are printed in an 
appendix to the second volume of Barge’s life. 

+ Cp. Georg Baring, ‘Neues von der ‘“Theologia Deutsch” und ihrer weltweiten 
Bedeutung’, Archiv f. Reformationsgeschichte, xlviii (1957), Heft 1, pp. 1 ff. 

5 Nodoubtthe use of ‘Gelassenheit’ in Staupitz and in the Theologia Germanica 
are the most important clues to K.’s use of it. K.’s two tracts on this theme are the 
bridge between the late medieval mystics and the Reformation radicals. There is 
an extensive use of it in Blessed Henry Suso. Prof. R. C. Petry (Library of 
Christian Classics, Late Mediaeval Mysticism, pp. 145, 258) defines it as ‘resigna- 
tion’, ‘abandon’, ‘joyful endurance and patience’. In the Servant of Truth (ed. 
J. M. Clark) Suso has this definition : ‘love bodily discomfort, suffer evil willingly, 
desire contempt, renounce thy desires, and die to all thy lusts’. J. A. Bizet (Henri 
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Luther’s bold defiance at the Diet of Worms was no doubt a great 
moral victory. But we must not minimize the less spectacular Catholic 
achievement in that Edict of Worms which was passed by a rump diet 
at the end of April. It made Luther an outlaw, proscribed now by Church 
and Empire, and the ban was to cramp, cabin, and confine him all 
his days. Immediately it made the masquerade of his kidnapping by his 
friends a necessity if his life were to be preserved. From his sojourn in his 
‘Patmos’ on the Wartburg there came positive gains: notably the German 
Bible, among the most enduring of his achievements. But the debit was 
immense. He was perforce absent from Wittenberg at the most critical 
of times. His great manifestoes of 1520, his unyielding defiance of Papal 
authority, had made deep impress on the minds of many. But now 
practical conclusions had to be drawn from them: who should take in 
hand those grievances of the German people against the abuses of the 
Church which, it was now clear, were not likely to be put right by a 
reforming Council under the leadership of Charles V? What should be 
done, then, about the abuses, about private masses, and relics and 
invocation of saints, and purgatory, and images, and celibacy of the 
clergy and communion in both kinds? And by whose authority should 
such changes be made? 

But the Edict of Worms did not only remove Luther from the scene. 
It also tied the hands of his patron, the Elector Frederick, and his 
secretary Spalatin. Upon events in Wittenberg, Duke George of Saxony 
looked with an eager and unfriendly eye, and the Elector Frederick had 
reason enough to fear that tumult and revolution there might lead to 
armed intervention by his Catholic neighbours and the addition of his 
own name to that of Ulrich of Wiirttemberg among the dispossessed 
princes of the age. Just as, between 1517 and 1521, Frederick had almost 
grotesquely evaded personal contact with Luther, so as to be able to say 
‘Luther—? Never met the man’, so now in the fateful months between 
October 1521 and March 1522 he kept himself and Spalatin out of things. 
But for this alibi (‘I wasn’t there, I saw nothing’) there was a high 
price. 


Suso et le déclin de la scolastique’, Paris, 1946) discusses two stresses, ‘Gelas- 
senheit’ as a way of renunciation for the soul seeking union with God, and the 
detachment of the soul from the creatures. He quotes an interesting definition 
from Nietzsche: ‘Jene zarte Gelassenheit welche sich ““Gebet” nennt und eine 
bestindige Bereitschaft fiir das Kommen Gottes ist.’ Radical reforming defini- 
tions will be found in G. H. Williams (Library of Christian Classics, Spiritual and 
Anabaptist Writings), where references cite the uses of the word in Denck, Grebel, 
and (in an un-Karlstadtian form ?) in Ulrich Stadler who says: ‘It is ‘“Gelassenheit”’ 
to yield and dispose oneself with all one’s goods and chattels in the service of the 
saints’ (p. 284). 


621.2 Y 
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Until December 1521 there seemed to be one common platform of 
reformation. Luther himself was still bolder than his friends and 
followers about what needed to be done. In these weeks he produced 
tracts on Private Masses and on Monastic Vows which were so drastic 
that Spalatin decided he must brave Luther’s wrath and hold up their 
publication. For events in Wittenberg were afoot with growing momen- 
tum. In October an agitation among the Augustinians was led by a young 
and furious spellbinder, Gabriel Zwilling, and the monks first ceased to 
celebrate, then agitated for the removal of all abuses connected with thé 
Mass. Outside the monastery there were anti-clerical demonstrations by 
both town and gown. The authorities were soon aware and concerned, 
for they were swift to reckon with the immense practical and indeed 
financial implications of such religious innovations (the Cathedral 
Church alone was concerned with nearly 9,000 masses a year). A Uni- 
versity commission was deeply divided about the need for Reform, and 
it is remarkable that in a debate on 19 October it was Melanchthon who 
boldly demanded change, while Karlstadt urged caution, that the 
magistrates of Wittenberg be consulted about any change, that preach- 
ing and explanation should precede change, and that care should be 
taken not to offend the weaker brethren.' 

In November some of the Augustinians began to leap over the wall, 
and the prospect that soon monks and nuns elsewhere might renounce 
their vows brought a further series of practical problems in view. But 
although rumours were sufficiently disturbing to bring back Luther for a 
secret visit in December, he was not unduly alarmed or displeased, and 
went back happily with some borrowed books, to the work of translation. 
But during December the pace ef change was stepped up, and in these 
days Karlstadt either stepped ahead and took the lead, or, as he himself 
complained, Melanchthon and Jonas retreated and left him alone in the 
front line. 

It was about the middle of December, it seems, that Karlstadt began 
to seize the initiative. The serious student demonstrations, of an icono- 
clastic nature, on 3 December gave a new impetus to the agitation for 
immediate reform. Karlstadt announced his engagement to a young 
woman of sixteen, Anna von Mochau, described as ‘not very beautiful’, 
and as ‘of good family, but poor’. On 19 December he announced that on 
New Year’s Day he intended to give communion to the laity in both 
kinds, and when instructions came from court that he should do no 
such thing, he made the innovation a week earlier, on Christmas Day, 
celebrating in German, attired as a layman. He encouraged the town 


' N. Miiller, Die Wittenberger Bewegung, 1521 und 1522 (Leipzig, 1911), p- 32- 
The documentary evidence for these happenings is assembled in this volume. 
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council to go ahead with reform without tarrying for an initiative from 
court which all knew would be reluctant and long delayed. He began to 
put forward a series of radical demands, in tracts, in thousands of theses, 
and finally from the pulpit, exchanging the Castle Church, where he had 
aright to preach, for Luther’s parish pulpit where he had no right at all, 
but where he could get at the common people. Never were his utterances 
more bold than in these days. In his theses he denounced not only 
pictures and images, but organs, church music, and choirs (whom he 
described, as did also Erasmus and Zwingli, as ‘shrieking geese’). On 30 
November he had published a fiery and influential tract ‘Of the Putting 
away of Pictures—and that there should be no beggars among Christians’. 
In this he applies directly the Mosaic prohibition of graven images, to 
Christian pictures and the images in churches, and affirms that it is 
heretical to assert that Christians are no longer bound by the old law. 
Christ came to fulfil the whole law, and has abrogated none of it: 
‘Christus ist im willen und inhalt altes gesetzes bestanden.’' This was 
imprinted as from “The Christian city of Wittenberg’. 

For by this time the city council had taken the initiative. On 17 
December, a date which Barge calls ‘the birthday of evangelical Puri- 
tanism’, they put forward six demands to the Elector, beginning with 
preaching of the Gospel, abolition of masses, shrines, and relics, and 
asking for regulation of the moral life of the city. This was followed by 
the famous ‘Ordnung der Stadt Wittenberg’ which Barge rightly affirms 
to be a document of historic importance. For it coupled religious reform 
with a new administration of the poor law (there is an obvious connexion 
with Karlstadt’s tract, but it is uncertain how far he was personally 
involved in these measures, though they may echo his Danish pro- 
gramme). It grappled not only with the old problem of the sturdy 
beggar, but with the new problems which would follow the ban on 
religious mendicancy, and it established a common chest from which 
loans might be made to needy artisans. It gave an important precedent 
for other cities. 

Then, at Christmastide there came to Wittenberg the famous 
Zwickau prophets, two of them, Nicholas Storch and Thomas Drechsel, 
weavers, and the third, Mark Stiibner, a former Wittenberg student. 
Storch with his beard, grey cloak, and sweeping hat, was the impressive 
figure, and held attention as he spoke, of immediate revelations from 
God granted to him and his friends in divine colloquies and in dreams 
and visions. It is a sign of the confusion in the minds of the reformers 
themselves about the direction and impetus of reformation that 


* Von Abtuhung der Bilder und das keyn Bedtler unther den Christen seyn sollen 
(1522). This is printed in Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte series, no. 74 (Bonn, 1911). 
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Melanchthon and Amsdorf did not know what to make of the prophets, 
especially after Stiibner had routed Melanchthon in theological argu- 
ment. They made haste to write to Luther for advice, both about the 
claims to prophetic inspiration, and their vigorous attack on infant 
baptism. There is not much evidence about Karlstadt’s contacts with 
these men, but they must surely have been influential, so congenial 
were their doctrines to the movement of his own thoughts and actions 
in recent weeks: certainly his links with them in the next months became 
stronger and stronger, and through them he became friends with a 
greater figure than any of them, Thomas Miintzer, their associate and 
perhaps their leader. 

At the end of the year the chapter of the Castle Church complained to 
the Elector and named Karlstadt as the head of all the trouble. On 3 
February Karlstadt and Zwilling were ordered to stop writing and 
speaking, and to this Karlstadt returned a fairly truculent reply. The 
Imperial Diet at Nuremberg had taken ominous notice of all these 
goings on, and one result was a series of instructions from the Elector 
that pictures and images were to be restored and no further innovations 
made. 

Here, then, in the first months of 1522 had appeared a new pattern 
It is true that Luther agreed with much of it (he was to continue 
friendly relations with Karlstadt for many months), and the difference 
was partly a matter of timing and method: but by turning Luther's 
‘mays’ into ‘musts’—by asserting that communion must be given in both 
kinds, that images must be destroyed, that there must be a vernacular, 
and all these negatives on pain of sin, there was now apparent a legalism 
and a Puritanism which had departed in important respects from 
Luther’s conception of Christian liberty. 

Then, momentously, Luther broke from hiding and returned boldly, 
without Electoral permission, to Wittenberg. There, deliberately attired 
as an Augustinian monk (the whole of his Reformation is in that touch), 
he resumed his pulpit and in a great series of sermons' restored the 
situation. He dealt gently with the already half-penitent Wittenbergers. 
What they had done was right, but they had done it in the wrong way, 
impatiently and without thought for the weaker brother and for the 
law of love. They had forgotten that you must first win the human 
heart: ‘if you win the heart, you win the whole man’. ‘Even if you 
overthrew all the images in this place, do you think you could have cast 
down those in Nuremberg, or in the rest of the world? . . . Outward 
things can do no harm if only the heart does not trust in them. The 


* They may be found in the Philadelphia edition of the Works of Martin 
Luther, ii, pp. 387 ff. 
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Word must first, capture the hearts of men, and then enlighten them. We 
cannot do it’ In casting out old Catholic priests, who had no real notion 
of what the changes were all about, they had sinned against the law of 
love and showed lack of concern for the ‘weaker brethren’. Luther made 
it quite clear that for him there was a great field of things indifferent 
where Christian liberty, not legal prohibition, held sway: for him 
communion in both kinds, the elevation of the host, a vernacular liturgy, 
the use of pictures in church were such adiaphora, and they ought now to 
be restored lest a new legalism should rob them of the freedom of the 
Gospel.’ 

In all these discourses Luther did not name Karlstadt, though there 
was a private and no doubt painful interview between the two. But 
Luther knew that he had grievously offended Karlstadt by preaching 
which had led to the rescinding of all Karlstadt’s programme.* Karlstadt 
was now isolated and knew that he dared not attack Luther openly. But 
he wrote a couple of fiery tracts in which he simply restated his old 
views as extremely as ever, under cover of an attack on two catholic 
divines, Ochsenfart and Emser. The authorities were not deceived, and 
the pamphlets were stifled at birth. Luther’s way had triumphed, and he 
had won his victory by preaching, by the Word; it is not true, as Barge 
suggests, that he won simply because he had force behind him, and was 
able to clamp down the Wittenberg ‘party line’. 

Karlstadt pondered these things in his heart: in these things he 
himself was a weaker brother unconvinced and unconverted. What he 
really felt would emerge some months later in one of the most influential 
of his writings, Ob man gemach faren soll . . .,‘ Must we really “go slow” ?’, 
a writing which was to reverberate as a watchword, focusing the 
impatience of the radical groups of Germany and Switzerland in 1524 
and 1525. 

Karlstadt’s radicalism now brought him further, personal problems. 
His income derived from a combination of University and Cathedral 
duties. He could no longer participate conscientiously in the services of 
the Castle Church. And now the already slightly anti-intellectualist 
trend of his mysticism was combined with an adherence to the ‘simple 
gospel’ which no doubt owed something to the Zwickau prophets and 
which led him to describe himself in print as ‘a new layman’, while he 
exchanged academic dress for that of a peasant cloak and hat, and was to 


' Luther later compared this new legalism of prohibition (Verbot) with the old 
legalism (Gebot) of the Papists and found both alien from Christian liberty. 

? ‘Ile cupiebat fieri subito communis magister et suas ordinaciones in populo 
propria authoritate erigere.’ Luther, WA. Br. 2.491. ‘Ego Carolstadium offendi 
quod ordinaciones cassavi’ (ibid.). 
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be seen, as neighbour Andrew, loading dung on to a cart in the street 
and handing round beer at night in the village inn. He now bought a 
farm at Worlitz and tried to settle down as a peasant farmer. His academic 
duties had become distasteful to him and, having begun to address his 
rather startled students as ‘my dear colleagues’, he announced on 3 
February 1523 that he would as Dean promote no more students to 
higher degrees, as these infringed the command of Christ ‘Call no man 
master’. How much of his stipend he continued to receive must be a 
matter of doubt, but his failure to resign his post or to fulfil its duties 
must be the main count against him in the difficult period which 
followed. In the summer of 1523 he thought he had found an ideal 
solution. The living of Orlamiinde on the Saale was incorporated with 
his canonry, and his vicar, Conrad Glitzsch, was unsatisfactory. He 
decided to go to Orlamiinde himself and take charge of the parish there. 
The people were impressed and delighted, and permission of some sort 
was forthcoming from the Electoral court. Only later did it emerge that 
he had ignored the legal rights of the Chapter and of the University, the 
two bodies which, as we have seen, had real grievances against him and 
real reason to be offended at his conduct. At first, Karlstadt disappointed 
his new flock. He wrote no manifestoes, and printed no tracts (the only 
press was at Wittenberg); but he had friends and disciples, notably 
Martin Reinhard and Gerhard Westerburg, and when a press became 
available at Jena he poured forth a succession of tracts which caused an 
uproar. His first effort, ‘Why has Dr Karlstadt kept silent for so long?’,' 
is slightly comic in its failure to answer the main question. He blames the 
bad printing of his earlier writings which have made him reluctant to 
risk further misunderstanding: he has been much occupied in physical 
labour: he has needed time for meditation: he knows he has a way of 
saying sharp and abusive things, and dare not trust himself: but above 
all, he has been waiting that inner cali to speak which is the true vocation 
from God, and apart from which all outward vocation by ecclesiastical 
authority is meaningless. 

His tract on the Sabbath? is the most interesting of all his writings. It 
is the first Protestant, Puritan tract on this theme, and it would be 
interesting to know if it influenced the Sabbatarianism of Martin Bucer’s 
later writings. There are two sides to it: the first is an examination of the 
importance of a day of rest, an exposition of the meaning of the Sabbath 
for Christians. It accepts a great deal of the Mosaic regulation on the 


' Ursachen das And. Carolstat ein zeyt still geschwigen (K.’s Schriften, Teil |, 
- 3) 
2 


Von dem Sabbat und gebotten feyertagen. Andres Carolstat (1524). 
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subject, but it is by no means as legalistic as his opponents made out," 
certainly no more so than most medieval legislation on the subject, and 
it is noticeable that he subordinates the actions of employers and 
employed to the needs of the law of love, and leaves room for a measure 
of Christian liberty. The other aspect, uneasily joined with this, is the 
attempt to add to it his own mystical notions of an inward ‘sabbath 
rest’, in which men must spend their time in penitence and meditation, 
in ‘Langweiligkeit, Miissigkeit, Gelassenheit’. Some of his lines sounded 
ridiculous, and his opponents never let him forget this tract, and the 
assertion that ‘It were well for a man that on the Sabbath he sat with his 
head in his hands and abased himself, and confessed his unholiness and 
sinfulness with lamentation’. 

Here Luther found abundant ammunition for his attack on the 
obscure jargon of these new prophets, on what with an eye on W. S. 
Gilbert’s Patience we may call Karlstadt’s ‘Bunthornism’. 

‘What the Holy Ghost says’, declared Luther, ‘he speaks clearly and to 
the point. It is Satan who is the mumbler, who is forever chewing the 
cud: who uses thousands of words where hundreds would do, so that 
when it is all over you wonder what he has really been driving at.’ 

In two other writings Karlstadt developed his mystical views along 
the lines of Augustine and of the Theologia Germanica. In his second, 
more important tract on ‘Gelassenheit’* there are many and extended 
quotations from the Theologia Germanica’ which he assumes to be known 
to the kind of readers for whom his work is intended. The same is true of 
aslighter work, ‘On the Manifoldness and Simplicity of the Will of God’, 
where he grapples with an apparent dualism within the divine will.‘ 
This seems to have led him to a significant action, of which an account 
is given in his tract, ‘Whether God is the cause of the Devil’s Fall’, for 
he had raised questions about the origin of evil which he now expounded 
in what was apparently his last public disputation at Wittenberg. Here 
he caused something of a sensation by affirming in terms of John viii. 44 
that the Devil lied and sinned ‘of his own’ out of his own nature or 
property (aygenthums). This seems to be a clear break with the hitherto 
unchallenged Augustinianism of Wittenberg, and it hotly divided the 
students, as perhaps Karlstadt intended. But this view, that the Devil 


' Or as interpreted by H. Gerdes, Luthers Streit mit den Schwdadrmern um das 
rechte Verstdndnis des Gesetzes Mose (Gittingen, 1955). 

* Was gesagt ist sich gelassen, und was das wort gelassenheit bedeut. Andres 
Bodenstein von Karlstadt/ain neuwer lay (1523). 

> Chapter xi of the Theologia Germanica is reproduced in a long section of K.’s 
tract, in parts verbatim. 

* Von mannigfeltigkeit des eynfeltigen einigen willen Gottes (1523). 
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sinned ‘of his own’, was expounded in another tract ‘Of Devils and 
Angels’ and is an important link between Karlstadt and Hans Denck.'! 

As Karlstadt’s doctrines found new and wider circulation through 
these writings, the rumour of his actions reached a court already troubled 
by news of the association between Karlstadt and the fiery agitator 
Thomas Mintzer whose liturgical innovations were drawing thousands 
of visitors to the Saxon town of Allstedt. Thomas Miintzer and Karl- 
stadt exchanged visits and, while their wives gossiped about family 
matters, the two reformers enthused about a common devotion to the 
writings of Suso and of Tauler. Karlstadt’s views stopped well short of 
the social revolution planned by Miintzer, but he could claim to have 
put his own views into practice, for all the innovations which had been 
repudiated by Wittenberg had been set in motion in Orlamiinde, from 
the removal of images and organs to the cessation of infant baptism. 
The summer of 1524 was a bewildering time for the Saxon Rulers. 
John Frederick, who had charge of ecclesiastical matters in Thuringia, 
was much influenced by his chaplain Wolfgang Stein and by the fiery 
preacher Jacob Strauss of Eisenach.* At one point he meditated calling a 
conference of Luther, Melanchthon, Strauss, Karlstadt, Miintzer—one 
of the ‘ifs’ of Reformation history about which a Church historian 
must surely sigh! At Allstedt things came seriously to a head with 
Miintzer in July 1524 and the Duke John Frederick, and Duke John 
with him, had personally to intervene. The prince had already asked 
Luther if he would undertake a preaching tour of the disaffected Saale 
valley, and this Luther dramatically undertook in August. He was 
greeted with abuse and physical threats in an area devoted to Karlstadt 
and preached a sermon in Jena against the joint dangers of Allstedt’s 
Miintzer and Orlamiinde’s Karlstadt, but without naming names. 


' The relation between Karlstadt and Denck has been misunderstood by 
recent writers, notably by Walter Fellmann in his admirable edition of Denck 
(Gutersloh, 1956, p. 27), and by G. H. Williams, Spiritual and Anabaptist 
Writers (1957), p. 88. Both take Denck’s writing ‘Whether God is the cause of 
Evil’ to be directed against K. on the grounds that Denck is referring to a situation 
caused by a sermon preached by the famous Peasant of Wéhrdt, Diepold Peringer 
of Ulm, in Nuremberg (on Quinquagesima Sunday 1524) and described by 
Luther as ‘a thorough Carlstadt’ (WA. Br. 3.470: ‘rusticum illum ... totum Carl- 
stadiensem nobis longe praefert’). Both editors affirm that this refers to K.’s 
teaching about predestination. But it is clear that the reference is to K.’s assertion 
that invocation of saints was idolatry and that this was the theme of Diepold’s 
sermon. Denck, on the other hand, twice refers to the Devil as sinning ‘of his own’ 
and to John viii. 44 and he shares K.’s devotion to the Theologia Germanica. | 
do not doubt that there are as many echoes of K. in Hans Denck as Fellman has 
shown that there are of Thomas Miintzer. The so-called ‘godless Painters of 
Nuremberg’ were also ardent readers of K.’s tracts. 

* J. Rogge, Der Beitrag des Predigers Strauss zur friihen Reformationsgeschicht 
(Berlin, 1957). 
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Karlstadt, present at the back of the church with a felt hat pulled over 
his eyes, was deeply offended and sought to justify himself in a personal 
interview in the ‘Black Bear’ at Jena, which has been reported in one of 
the most dramatic of all Reformation documents. It is not a nice scene, 
but it came to a dramatic climax as the two angry, middle-aged men faced 
one another across the table, before a small crowd of gaping peasants and 
Electoral officials, and Luther tossed a golden guilder at his adversary who 
caught it, and held it up for all to see, before carefully putting it in his 
purse. It seems to have been an old German custom proclaiming the two 
men public enemies, and that Luther was acknowledging, indeed 
challenging Karlstadt to write against him openly and in public, as an 
open enemy. Luther proceeded to Orlamiinde and to an interview with 
the council, at which he refused to allow Karlstadt to be present, as he 
did not recognize him as the lawful incumbent. There was a long wrangle, 
in which one of the peasant speakers declared that there was warrant for 
the removal of images in the words of Jesus in the gospels, ‘Let my 
bride come to me naked, without a nightdress’, at which Luther groaned 
and hid his head in his hands in mock despair. As Luther left the town, 
the bells pealed with joy, and Karlstadt addressed an excited and 
devoted congregation: ‘We who have heard the living voice of God 
beside the river Saale do not need to be taught by any monkish scribe.’ 

By now the authorities had decided that Karlstadt was both dangerous 
and incorrigible. He had repeatedly refused to obey his summons to 
return to Wittenberg. The point against him was not the manner of his 
intrusion into Orlamiinde, but his obstinate procrastination and neglect 
of his academic duties, his repudiation of his honourable calling as a 
professor of theology. Henceforth the authorities were always harder on 
Karlstadt than Luther, who did what he could to mitigate the hard 
conditions now laid down. Karlstadt was sent into exile, though his 
wife was allowed to remain until the expected baby was born. He went, 
leaving a trail of vitriolic writings by ‘Andrew Karlstadt driven out, 
unanswered’. His exact route is uncertain, but he seems to have made a 
short stay in Augsburg,’ while his brother-in-law, Gerhard Westerburg, 
took his manuscripts to Basle and had them printed with the aid of the 
future Anabaptist leader, Felix Manz, though a tract on Baptism was 
confiscated by the authorities.’ 

' The so-called ‘Acta Jenaensis’ by Martin Reinhardt (printed in Luther, 
WA. 15) appeared in 1524 as a pamphlet: ‘Wess sich Doktor Andres Bodenstein 
von Karlstadt mit Doctor Martino Luther beredt zu Ihnen und wie sie wider ein 
ander zuschreiben entschlossen haben.’ 

? F. H. Schubert, Augusta (955-1955), p. 292. He also visited Ziirich, Basle, 
Strasbourg, and Schweinfurt. 

* E. Krajewski, Felix Manz (Kassel, 1958), p. 46; G. Goeters, L. Hdatzer 
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In the business of modern historians to disentangle the first Anabap- 
tists, the Swiss Brethren, from contamination with Thomas Miintzer, 
the influence on them of Karlstadt has been overshadowed. But he had 
more in common with them than the social revolutionary, and this is 
evident from the famous ‘Open Letter’ which Grebel addressed to 
Miintzer in September 1524: ‘thou and Karlstadt art esteemed by us the 
purest preachers and proclaimers of the Word of God . . . if thou and 
Karlstadt will not write sufficiently against infant baptism . . . I will try 
my hand . . . especially thee and Karlstadt who do more than all the 


preachers of all nations . . . we desire to know if thou and Karlstadt are 
of one mind... our messenger has also carried letters from us to brother 
Karlstadt. . . mM It was these men and their friends who, as Oecolam- 


padius observed, carried Karlstadt’s tracts off in bundles, and distributed 
them among their friends. Above all, Karlstadt’s ‘Ob man gemach faren’ 
delivered a devastating answer to the ‘go slow’ policy of Luther which 
exactly suited the rebellion of Grebel and his friends against Ulrich 
Zwingli.* For some time Karlstadt’s views about the eucharist, which he 
had expressed in a number of writings since 1524, had shown different 
stresses from Luther. He had already hotly attacked the view that the 
sacrament should be linked with the forgiveness of sins, as though bread 
offered by a priest could give men what was the fruit of the cross. But 
now, in 1524, he delivered a deadly blow at Wittenberg by attacking the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, and by adding his voice to a swiftly 
growing sacramentarianism which was now being expounded by 
Zwingli, Oecolampadius, and the Strasbourg theologians. His one 
innovation in this opening battle of exegesis was the assertion that by 
touto, our Lord intended to convey, not the physical elements, but his 
own body—so that the words “This is my body which is given for you’ 
become an interjection into the conversation in the Upper room, 
entirely unrelated to the preceding sentence and to what follows. It was 
a singularly inept argument and Luther had no difficulty with it: it was 
not taken up by any other reformers. But, as Barge has pointed out, 
there was more in Karlstadt’s book than a piece of eccentric exegesis: 


(1957), p- 63. I have wondered whether Manz’s arguments on baptism, which 
rather mysteriously he would only debate in writing, do not derive in part from 
K.’s unpublished manuscript which he must have seen and may even have 
possessed. 

' Translated by G. H. Williams, Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers, pp. 73 ff. 

2 H. S. Bender, Conrad Grebel, chap. vii: “The whole world cries—“do nothing 
quickly or suddenly, go carefully’’—and writes ‘“The weak, the weaker brethren, 
the sick, the sick, not too fast, proceed with caution” ’(Obmangemach faren.. . soll). 

> The dialogue between Peter a layman and Gemser a priest, Vom Miszbrauch 
der Messe, is printed in Luther’s works, ed. Walch. xx. 2893. 
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there is a stress on a spiritual presence, on the commemorative aspect of 
the eucharist, on the unprofitableness of a fleshly eating which found 
ready hearing among the radical groups of south Germany and Switzer- 
land, so that Karlstadt’s tracts on the eucharist, wearisome as they are, 
were an important contribution to the radical side of that fierce debate 
which was so fatally to prejudice the Protestant unity. 

Luther dealt with Karlstadt in a treatise in two parts: the first, 
dealing with the question of ‘images’ and Karlstadt’s doctrine of the 
Law; the second with the Sacrament, both parts entitled ‘Against the 
Heavenly Prophets’.' It is a fine piece of polemic, despite occasional 
lapses into abuse, written with a skill and humour which put it in the top, 
the Sydney Smith class, for humorous polemic. Its most telling argu- 
ment is its massive delineation of the relation of Law and Liberty: the 
Law of Moses, said Luther, was for the Jews what the Saxon ‘Sachsen- 
spiegel’ is for Germans: it only pertains to Christians as it embodies that 
law of nature which is written in the hearts of all men. To take it as 
literally binding, as Karlstadt does, is to have no defence against the 
arguments of the revolutionaries like Miintzer who urge the literal 
application of the Old Testament commands to slay the ungodly. Here, 
if anywhere, is a rationale which defends a Protestant conception of 
Christian liberty as against the legalism of the Puritan view. And although 
Richard Hooker stands magnificently alongside Luther in these matters, 
it must be admitted that a great deal of the Protestant reform under 
Zwingli and Bullinger, Bucer and Calvin (and even, in the matter of 
images, Edward VI and Elizabeth I of England) accepted large parts of 
Karlstadt’s programme. 

During the Peasant War Karlstadt was in that rose-red city half as old 
as Europe, Rothenburg ob der Tauber.” He was no revolutionary, but he 
had kept dangerous company and when almost all his associates were 
taken and executed in the cruel aftermath of the revolt, he was saved 
only by a grovelling appeal to Luther who intervened, took him and 
his family into his house, and procured for him permission to stay in 
Saxony, if he kept quiet. 

But he could not resist the temptation to intrigue: he would correspond 


' WA. 18. 62 ff. There are useful commentaries in the Munich ed. of Luther’s 
Works, ed. Borchordt (1957), vol iv: Der Kampf gegen Schwarm- und Rot- 
tengeister. An English version is available in vol. 40 of the new American edition 
of Luther’s works (Philadelphia, 1958). 

2 In his apologia for his behaviour there are vivid glimpses of the Peasant War. 
At one point he was marched in front of armed guards and made to read publicly 
a peasant manifesto. At another, his wife, making her way to Karlstadt’s mother, 
was arrested and her goods rifled by anti-clerical peasants who exclaimed ‘Ha! 
Parson’s goods, Parsons Good’s!’ To which she replied, ‘No, these were earned 
with our own bitter toil.’ Anzeig etlicher Hauptartickeln Christlichen lere (1525). 
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with his old associates, and at last he found the conditions so intolerable 
that he revoked his recantations and left Kemberg, making for east 
Frisia. Here there was a tug-of-war going on as to whether the Reforma- 
tion should be Lutheran or radical and Karlstadt teamed up with a 
radical as explosive as himself, that Melchior Hoffmann with whom he 
shared a debate against Bugenhagen in 1529.' 

He made a half-hearted attempt to gatecrash the famous eucharistic 
conference at Marburg, but Melanchthon said that nobody wanted this 
‘goose or rather crow among the swans’. In 1530 he left Frisia when 
armed men came to seek him out, and went to Basle and then to Ziirich 
where the leaders, Zwingli and Oecolampadius, were kind to him. They 
thought him mellowed by his sufferings and singularly unlike the person 
they had imagined from the polemic of Luther. He became deacon in the 
Spittal and got a job as a proof-reader. Then Zwingli made him vicar of 
Altstatt where for once he was plunged into an intrigue not of his own 
devising. In October came the disaster of Cappel which came as a deep 
and numbing shock to all the leaders of Protestantism in the south. It was 
rumoured that Karlstadt was among the score or so of parsons who lay 
dead on the field. But with the death of Zwingli and of Oecolampadius a 
few weeks later a new régirne succeeded, led by Bullinger in Ziirich and 
Myconius in Basle. 

In 1534 Karlstadt was called from Ziirich to Basle, to the Chair in the 
Theology of the Old Testament, and it seemed that at last he might really 
settle down to lecture and dispute at his old, real trade and be content. But 
within a short while there was a new intrigue with Karlstadt at the heart 
of it. In Basle there were four authorities in tension, the local parochial 
clergy, the magistracy, the University, the people. Karlstadt threw 
himself with energy into a plan for university reform in company with 
the great humanist Amerbach. But soon this began to take the form of a 
movement directed by the University authorities, with Karlstadt in the 
van, and supported by the magistrates, against the powers and position 
of the clergy. The excuse was that it was necessary to control an arrogant 
clericalism on the part of the reforming clergy (there is evidence that 
this was an apprehension in other Swiss cities in these years). It came to 
a head when Karlstadt demanded that the clergy in the city must be 
amenable to academic discipline, and should be on the teaching staff of 
the University (the very association against which in Wittenberg he had 
been prime rebel). He demanded that all such public teachers should 


™ See P. Kawerau, Melchior Hoffmann als religidser Denker (Haarlem, 1954), 
p. 7, and a letter cited there which describes what must be one ef Karlstadt’s 
last writings: ‘Caroulstadius et Melchior adversus disputationem et Pomerani 
argumenta librum edunt et prelo committent.’ 
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take at his hands the doctor’s degree. This was a hit against Myconius 
who was a fine teacher but who lacked any impressive academic quali- 
fications, and a reflection too upon old Simon Gryneaus who had been 
the right-hand man of Oecolampadius in the great days of the 1520's. 
Nor were matters mended when Karlstadt suggested that in the 
circumstances Myconius and Gryneaus might be given a degree with 
exemption from disputation. And now it is interesting and sad to find 
Myconius and Bullinger exchanging letters and saying about Karlstadt 
exactly what Luther and Melanchthon had said a decade ago: ‘I wish I[ 
had known: I would rather have cut off my hand than let that devil in 
here.’ So the man who in 1523 had denounced all academic degrees, 
attacked a learned ministry, poured contempt on the teaching church, 
now demanded that all clergy in a university city be theologians, and 
dangerously elevated the ecclesia docens above the ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments. Suddenly at the end of 1541 the plague raged in the city 
of Basle. Karlstadt was infected early in December and on Christmas 
Eve at 11 a.m. he departed this life. 

The two ghost stories are very early. The one about Karlstadt’s 
‘demon’ is obviously false. The other about ‘poltergeist phenomena’ is 
not so easily discredited and the evidence will be found in an appendix 
to Barge’s biography. 

Among the long line of witnesses against Karlstadt we must, it seems, 
include his wife. We must surely pity the man, but behind him we must 
see the young girl of sixteen, the roses dying from her cheeks as she 
strove to follow her unpredictable husband through all the changes and 
chances of his vulnerable life, eternally trapesing the long roads, in rain 
and snow, up hill and down dale, until when he died she was a helpless 
cripple, an old woman at forty, confined to bed with arthritis and the 
stone, writing a terrible lament to Luther whose heart turned over that a 
wife could so write about her Christian husband. 

This finally may be said. We too easily treat Luther as the norm of the 
Reformation, both in his continuity and discontinuity with the medieval 
Church. But there were from the first other elements, other compositions 
of old and new. There was much in the late medieval context, the deep 
anticlericalism, the uneven distribution of suffering, the failure of religion 
to give to common men an intelligent initiative, the acid criticisms of 
humanists, the exotic whisperings of sectaries and mystics, which 
prepared men for something much more radical than Luther, which 
hailed indeed his manifestoes and his bold defiance, but was baffled and 
disappointed by the pace and scope of the practical reformation which 
followed. It has often been said that Luther lost popular elements of 
support in the time of the Peasant War, which had been whole-heartedly 
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on his side: it would perhaps be truer to say that these elements 
moved in the years 1524—5 towards a more congenial leadership, a more 
radical and austere pattern of Reformation. It was here that Karlstadt 
was a real pioneer: it is amazing how much of Puritanism is anticipated 
in his turgid and long-winded pamphlets, one or two of which, Ob man 
gemach faren ... soll and his eucharistic dialogue, came home with 
forceful influence in the German and Swiss cities, and were echoed 


by such men as Ludwig Hetzer, Hans Denck, Conrad Grebel, and | 


Sebastian Franck. Luther by no means understood the whole of 
Karlstadt: but some he did understand. It is easy to read the story, as 
Barge reads it, as though Karlstadt’s hopeful and forward-looking lay 
Puritanism was ruthlessly ironed out only by force, in the rigid applica- 
tion of a Wittenberg party line. It is easy to point out that much of what 
was thereby excised was to be a permanent defect of Lutheranism: how 
defective much of Protestantism has been in the kind of ‘inward 
religion’ to which Karlstadt’s mystical theology corresponded: how badly 
Germany has suffered from not having the kind of Puritan freedoms 
which the English Free Churches have bred, with their emphasis on the 
power of the congregation and their large place for lay initiative. But it is 
part of the tragedy that these ideological encounters never happen in 
vacuum, and that the whole situation was bedevilled by a personal 
equation. Moreover, much of Luther’s criticism was deep and pene- 
trating and is still cogent: he knew, as Karlstadt did not, what it means 
to begin with the bruised conscience which needs peace with God, and 
how immense is that Christian liberty which comes through living faith 
in Christ. His reading of the relation of law and Gospel, and of the 
meaning of law in the Christian life left room for liberties and beauties 
which might have perished: he made the Protestant church safe for the 
music of John Sebastian Bach, and for that greatest son of the Saale 
valley, George Frederick Handel. Those of us who, with Martin 
Luther and Richard Hooker, are Protestant but not Puritan can still 
turn gratefully to Luther’s profound rationale in seeking to combat the 
petrifying moralism into which Protestantism so dangerously falls, in 
defying that sectarianism which imperils the return to Christian unity. 

Andrew Karlstadt might have been an honoured figure in the 
Lutheran reformation, might have held the place which in his default 
was filled by Bugenhagen. In his age, he might have been a great figure 
in the Swiss reformation, a pattern of life and doctrine nearer to his 
heart. He was not a buffoon or a scoundrel. But there was in him a 
dreadful element of what the Bible means by ‘folly’. For religious men, 
the story of Andrew Karlstadt must be, in the main, a cautionary tale. 
Gorpon Rupp 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


ACTS XIX. 27 atreheypov 
In The Beginnings of Christianity, iv, p. 246, the following note on the 
meaning of azreXeypds occurs: ‘azreAeypos is apparently an dag Aeyopevov, 
but its obvious connexion with éAéyyw suggests that its primary meaning 
is “refutation” or “exposure”, and so “disrepute’’.’ There is, however, 
some evidence which suggests that the primary meaning ‘refutation’ 
or something akin to it was attached to this passage in Antiquity. The 
usual Latin rendering is redargutionem. Akin to this is reprechensionem 
in a correction to D of the Vulgate. The translation traductionem in 
Gigas goes a little farther with a meaning like ‘exposure, public dis- 
grace’. In general these renderings suggest that the meaning was taken 
to mean something like ‘reproof, censure, adverse comment, public 
criticism’. ‘Disrepute’ would be a consequence of this but on the 
evidence of the Latin the word seems to have stayed nearer its primary 
meaning. G. D. KILPATRICK 


A NOTE ON HEBREWS XI. 3 
THis is a verse of exceptional difficulty, but the attention of commenta- 
tors has largely been concentrated upon the second half of it. They 
have discussed the interpretation of the eis 7é+-infinitive construction 
(final or consecutive), the strange order of words in the expression 
cis 76 7) €k Harvopevwv KrA., and the doctrine of creation ex nthilo which 
seems to be implied. There is, however, a very interesting possibility 
in the interpretation of the opening words of the sentence which seems 
to have been largely overlooked, and which may throw new light upon 
the difficulties of the second part. It seems to be pretty generally agreed 
that miorec modifies voodpev. “The verse declares the fundamental act 
of faith by which we apprehend the fact of creation’ (Westcott, Comm., 
in loc.). With this judgement agree later scholars. ‘One of the results 
or symptoms of faith is that we grasp (voodpev) that the worlds were 
made by the word of God’ (C. F. D. Moule, Jdiom Book, p. 168). The 
possibility does not receive mention that wicre: could be taken to 
modify not the main verb, voodpev, but the following infinitive, xarnp- 
rio@a:, and that a very striking sense could be obtained in this way. 
The nature of pistis would then be illustrated first and foremost by the 
action of God in creation: ‘It was through faith we understand that the 
worlds were fashioned by the word of God.’ At first sight this interpreta- 
tion may appear very startling in that to God himself is attributed pistzs, 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. X, Pt. 2, October 1959] 
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which elsewhere is posited only of men or of Jesus as tov rijs ricrews 
apxnyov Kai reAcwwryv (xii..2); but on closer examination it has much 
to commend it. It brings the opening example of pistis into line with 
the general theme of the whole passage which follows. In this chapter 
the author is stating the past triumphs of faith, by which the great heroes 
of the past had acted, looking beyond their immediate situation to a 
reality awaiting fulfilment. This is precisely what God himself did in 
the initial act of creation. There was nothing, but God looked beyond 
the nothingness to the ultimate fulfilment of his creative purpose, and 
so pistei uttered the creative word. There is nothing impossible in 
supposing that God himself should have pistis in this sense. 

Once it is conceded that wiore: may be taken closely with xarnp- 
rio@a, then the difficulties at the end of the sentence may be tackled 
afresh. 

(i) The eis ré+-infinitive construction is most naturally taken to 
express a final sense. Westcott rightly observed: “The phrase . . . can 
have no other sense than that of expressing the end. It occurs eight 
times in this epistle, and uniformly in this meaning.’ Yet his attempt 
to give it such a meaning following upon the traditional interpretation 
of wiore: voodpev was very strained. He translated: ‘to the end that 
that which is seen be known to have arisen . . .’. This sort of rendering 
was rightly rejected by Moffatt, who wrote, “To take the expression as 
final is a forced construction. ... If the writer had meant “‘so that we 
might know the seen from the unseen”, he would have written this, 
instead of allowing the vital words might know to be supplied’ (Moffatt, 
I.C.C., in loc.). Yet Moffatt’s own interpretation of the preposition and 
infinitive as consecutive is unconvincing in the light of the usage of 
the idiom in the rest of the epistle. If, however, wiore: is taken closely 
with xarnpric8a, a third possibility opens up. The eis 76 may be final, 
expressing the purposive character of faith on God’s part in uttering 
the word of creation. 

(ii) Whether or not we take the present order of words eis 76 7) €k 
d¢atvonévwy as containing an inversion of negative and preposition (as 
some suppose) the doctrine of creation expressed is clearly much more 
relevant. The determination of God to bring the worlds ex nihilo is not 
the supreme challenge to human faith (understood in a sense slightly 
different from that in which it is used in the rest of the passage) but the 
supreme example of faith expressed in divine action to which human 
faith is a parallel and reflection. 

No real objection to this suggestion to attach wiore: to Karnprioba 
can be made on the grounds of word order. Throughout the chapter 
miore: is through emphasis brought forward to the beginning of the 
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sentence. Compare especially verse 8: miore: xaAovpevos ABpadp ba7- 
xovoev, where clearly the dative noun modifies the main verb and not 
the participle to which it is adjacent. A. G. WIppEss 


THE ALLEGED JEWISH TENDENCIES OF 
POPPAEA SABINA 


DurinG Porcius Festus’ procuratorship of Judaea, c. 60-62, a dispute 
occurred between the priests and Agrippa II, a great grandson of Herod 
the Great and at that time client king of a principality comprising 
Auranitis, Trachonitis, and Batanaea in northern Transjordan together 
with parts of Ituraea. Although he had no political power in Judaea, 
Agrippa had the right to appoint the High Priest, and when he visited 
kkcuralem for festivals or on any other occasion, he, like other Jewish 
princes before him, resided in the Hasmonaean palace, which lay some 
200 yards west of the Temple and on rather higher ground. He con- 
ceived the idea that it would be pleasant to watch the priests going 
about their business around the Temple while he took his meals, and 
for that purpose had a large dining-room built on to the palace, 
overlooking the Temple. The priests were enraged at this unseemly 
spying on their activities, and retaliated by building a wall along the 
west side of the inner court to block Agrippa’s view. It incidentally 
also blocked the view from the western colonnade, where Roman sol- 
diers mounted guard during festivals in case any disturbance should 
occur. Festus therefore shared Agrippa’s annoyance, and told the priests 
to demolish the wall. Their answer was that they could not bear to live 
if any part of the Temple were demolished—the argument being that 
the new wall was now part of the Temple—and asked permission to 
refer the matter to the Emperor. Festus agreed, and a deputation of 
twelve, including the High Priest and the Temple treasurer, proceeded 
to Rome. Nero decided that the wall should be allowed to stand, as a 
favour, Josephus says, to his wife Poppaea—feooef2)s yap Fv adrn—who 
had pleaded on behalf of the Jews.' 

Another story told by Josephus also bririgs Poppaea into contact with 
the Jews. In about the year 64 he himself went to Rome in the hope of 
securing the release of some priests of his acquaintance, who had been 
sent in chains to Nero some years before by the previous procurator 
Felix (52-c. 60), the brother of the imperial freedman Pallas, on a 
charge which Josephus does not specify but merely calls ‘trifling’. 
When, after nearly losing his life in a shipwreck in the Adriatic and 
being picked up by a ship from Cyrene, he eventually Janded at Puteoli, 


* Jos. Ant. Fud. xx. 189-96. 


621.2 
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he struck up a friendship with a Jewish actor named Aliturus, who was 
a favourite of Nero. He was ‘introduced by Aliturus to Poppaea, who in 
response to his request obtained the release of the priests, and received 
handsome presents from the empress (he does not say on what grounds) 
before returning home." 

On these two stories, and especially on the four parenthetical words 
BeoceBijs yap hv avrn, has been built the generally accepted belief that 
Poppaea was to some degree an adherent of the Jewish faith. To cite 
only three recent works: F.-M. Abei describes Poppaea as ‘gagnée au 
monothéisme sinon 4 la loi de Moise, ce qu’insinue la qualité de pieuse, 
GeooeBrjs, que lui décerne Joséphe qui aura bientét lui-méme recours a ses 
bons offices’ ;? S. Perowne writes that Poppaea ‘was known to be favour- 
able to Judaism, of which she may well have been a secret adherent. 
Josephus, who was himself to benefit at her hands, calls her theosebes, 
“god-fearing” ’;3 and G. Walter says ‘the “Judaism” of Poppaea has 
often been discussed. Josephus . . . says that she “feared God”’. Without 
representing her as having embraced the Jewish religion, he shows her 
as a “sympathiser” ’, and he then goes so far as to suggest tentatively 
that she may even have been attracted by Christianity, having heard of 
it from ‘those of Caesar’s household’ mentioned by St. Paul in Philip- 
pians iv. 22.4 

It is well known that at this period there were considerable numbers 
of gentiles who were attracted by the monotheism and lofty moral code 
of Judaism, attended the synagogues, and obeyed the major require- 
ments of the Law, but who were not prepared to take the definite step 
of becoming full members of the community of Israel as avowed pro- 
selytes. The expressions ¢ofovpevor tov Oedv, ceBopevor tov Oedv, or 
simply ceBdpuevor, which occur quite frequently in the Septuagint and 
the New Testament and occasionally elsewhere, and the Latin participle 
metuens, which is used by Juvenal in his famous passage on Roman con- 
verts to Judaism (xiv. 96 ff.) and is found on a few tombstones, were 
interpreted eighty years ago by J. Bernays as technical terms denoting 
these gentiles on the fringe of Judaism.’ Later scholars have adopted 
his theory, and this class of persons is now almost always referred to as 


' Vita, 13-16. Josephus says that he was twenty-six at the time of his visit to 
Rome. He must have been born c. 38, as he was fifty-five when he finished the 
Antiquitates in the thirteenth year of Domitian (xx. 267). 

2 Histoire de la Palestine (1952), i, pp. 469-70. 

3 The Later Herods (1958), p. 104. 

4+ Nero (1955), translated by E. Craufurd, pp. 204-5. 

5 ‘Die Gottesfiirchtigen bei Juvenal’ in Commentationes Philologae in honorem 
Th. Mommseni (1877), pp. 563-9, reprinted by H. Usener in Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen von }. Bernays, ii (1885), pp. 71-80. 
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‘the ceBdpevor’, ‘the God-fearers’, or the like. Once the phrase ceBdpevos 
(rov Gedv) had been accepted as a technical term for these ‘Judaizers’ 
(if we may so call them to distinguish them from full proselytes), it was 
only natural for the same connotation to be given to the adjective 
beooeBrjs—and Poppaea became a ‘Judaizer’. 

Kirsopp Lake and, more recently, L. H. Feldman have cast serious 
doubt on Bernays’s theory. They have studied the uses of doBovpevos tov 
fedv, ceBopevos Tov Oedv, ceBopevos, JeooeByjs, and metuens in literature 
and on inscriptions and have shown that, although in some places it 
would be linguistically possible (but not essential) to take the expressions 
as nouns, technical terms for ‘Judaizers’, their most natural meaning in 
many cases is simply ‘religious’ or ‘devout’ (a sense in which they could 
be applied to persons of any creed). Hebrew has no word for ‘religious’, 
and ¢oBovpevos rov bedv translates the Hebrew phrase ‘fearer of the 
Lord’ by which that concept was expressed. In some other contexts 
aeBopevos is most prob bly a straightforward participle meaning ‘wor- 
shipping’. 

@coceBys is found less frequently than the other expressions in the 
allegedly technical sense of ‘Judaizer’. On an inscription from the theatre 
at Miletus the phrase rozos Eiovdéwv ra&v Kai GeoceBiov (sic!) occurs. If 
§eooeByjs must denote ‘Judaizer’, we have here a contradiction in terms— 
‘Jews who are also Judaizers’. E. Schiirer, aware of this difficulty, 
suggested that rv xai was a mistake for xai rv?—‘Jews and Judaizers’. 
But the difficulty vanishes if QeocePys is taken in the general sense of 
‘religious’ or ‘devout’ which it and its cognates ordinarily bear in classi- 
cal Greek; the inscription then simply concerns ‘the pious Jews’. Again, 
aman whose epitaph runs Aypirmas Povoxov Parjovos GeoceBys is be- 
lieved by J. Juster to have been a ‘Judaizer’.’ But the addition of the 
word GeoceBrjs need mean no more than that the deceased, whether a 
Jew or not (his home town, Phaena, was in Trachonitis), was a man 
whose piety called for remark. Similarly, the fragmentary epitaph from 
a Jewish catacomb on the Via Appia, which is restored as "Jo]vdéa 
mpoan[Avros . . . OJeooeB(H)[s, may refer to two people, a proselyte and a 
‘Judaizer’, but it can equally well concern one individual who was ‘a 
devout proselyte’; and the Eparchia Theosebes whose Latin epitaph 


" Lake and Foakes Jackson, The Beginnings of Christianity, v (1933), pp. 74- 
96, especially 84-88; Feldman, ‘Jewish ““Sympathizers”’ in Classical Literature 
and Inscriptions’ in Trans. Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 1xxxi (1950), pp. 200-8. 

* Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, iii* (1909), p. 174, n. 70. 

> Les Fuifs dans empire romain (1914), i, p. 274, n. 6. G. Kaibel and R. 
Cagnat, who published the inscription in JG. xiv. 1325 and JGRR i. 180 
respectively, suppose that Agrippa was a Jew. J.-B. Frey expresses no opinion in 
his publication of it in Corpus Inscriptionum Fudaicarum, i (1936), no. 500. 
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comes from the same catacomb need not have been a ‘Judaizer’ but T 
may have been a devout Jéwess.' In short, SeocePrjs in these contexts Josey 
can satisfactorily be taken simply as a complimentary epithet, parallel | with 





in the last three cases to the bene merenti frequently included in Roman | |oose 
epitaphs and the catalogues of Christian virtues which adorn so many | tion 
Victorian ones. norn 

Thus on linguistic grounds there seems to be no justification for the | tious 
widespread belief that Josephus’s parenthesis implies that Poppaea was | _giou: 
a ‘Judaizer’. More than that, all that we know of the lady makes it | (r | 
inherently very improbable that she had any leanings towards Judaism, althc 
V. Duruy’s statement that ‘cette femme sans coeur était cependant repr 
troublée au fond de |’Ame par le grand problem qui s’agitait alors. Les | reas 


anciens dieux se mouraient; elle cherchait un dieu nouveau’? is based on her | 
nothing but Josephus’s remark that she was Geocefrjs. A woman of | relig 
Poppaea’s ambition, who sought to advance her own position by moti 


promiscuity,’ and who did not shrink from instigating the murders of Alitu 
Agrippina and Octavia in order that she might become empress herself need 
and is not recorded as having shown any remorse for her deeds work 


afterwards, would hardly have been attracted by any religion which ex- may 
pressly forbade murder and adultery. Could she, moreover, in her posi- they 
tion as empress, have fulfilled the fundamental requirement of Judaism, quit 
the repudiation of idolatry and the worship of the Jewish God, without _imp. 
creating a stir in Rome of which at least some echoes would have reached and 
us? On the contrary, she allowed astrologers to guide her counsels,‘ If 


and it is difficult to square this with an acceptance of the Jewish belief | whic 
in the inscrutability of the ways of God. Valiant attempts have been tend 


made to do so. Ph. Fabia speaks of Poppaea’s ‘religiosité éclectique’, of tl 
and thinks that her leanings towards the mysterious and the super- the 
natural were shown equally in her faith in the calculations of the agai 


astrologers and in her adoption of some of the rites of Judaism. And beer 
R. Hanslik puts the same idea into different words when he says that suge 
Poppaea, ‘als exzentrische Frau’, showed sympathy towards Judaism | thei 
for the same reason as she surrounded herself with astrologers. But it 
would indeed, as Fabia admits, have been ‘étrange pieté’ which could | man 


= 
S. 


reconcile Judaism and astrology.® prev 
only 
' Frey, op. cit., nos. 202 and 228. 

sas! tage the | 

2 Histoire des romains, iv® (1882), p. 505. 
3 Tac. Ann. xiii. 45-46. There is, however, no suggestion anywhere that she ae 
was unfaithful to Nero after their marriage. ms Caes 
4 Tac. Hist. i. 22: ‘multos secreta Poppaeae mathematicos, pessimum princi- PP. - 
palis matrimonii instrumentum, habuerant.’ Palla 


5 Fabia in Rev. de philol., de littér. et d’hist. anc. xxi (1897), p. 227; Hanslik in bein, 
Pauly—Wissowa, s.v. ‘Poppaea Sabina’, col. 88. 
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To return now to our starting-point. In the two episodes related by 
Josephus Poppaea’s attitude towards the Jews can be accounted for 
without recourse to the supposition that she was an adherent, however 
loose, of their religion. Her support of the Jewish priests over the ques- 
tion of the wall makes perfectly good sense if Gcocefijs is taken in its 
normal meaning: Poppaea was a religious (or, we should say, supersti- 
tious) woman, and she convinced her husband that other people’s reli- 
gious scruples, however pointless they seemed to be, should be respected. 
Or possibly we may put it the other way round and suppose that, 
although Josephus gives his statement a causal form (ydp), it really 
represents a deduction from what happened: because Poppaea (for 
reasons best known to herself) did the Jews a good turn by persuading 
her husband to respect their religious scruples, she must have been a 
religious woman herself. But this is less satisfactory, as it provides no 
motive for her action. In the second episode Poppaea’s patronage of 
Aliturus and the assistance which she gave to Josephus on his mission 
need not indicate any interest in Judaism as a religion. A Jew who was 
working in Italy as an actor was most probably an apostate. Poppaea 
may have secured the release of the priests merely on the grounds that 
they had already been in custody for at least four years, which was 
quite long enough. And the fact that Josephus was the friend of an 
imperial favourite is sufficient explanation of her gifts to him; his race 
and religion are irrelevant. 

If the arguments here put forward are valid, the various theories 
which have been built on the basis of Poppaea’s supposed ‘Jewish 
tendencies’ must be abandoned. There is no positive evidence for any 
of them, and some are open to criticism in any case. First, soon after 
the end of Felix’s procuratorship of Judaea, accusations were brought 
against him in Rome by a delegation of Jews from Caesarea, who had 
been sent to refer a quarrel in their city to Nero. B. W. Henderson 
suggests that they may have relied on Poppaea’s influence in making 
their attack. But this is in itself an unlikely hypothesis, since the thing 
which settled the suit, against the Jews, was the pleading of the freed- 
man Pallas, who obtained the acquittal of his brother. Would he have 
prevailed against the adored Poppaea, even though at that time she was 
only Nero’s mistress and not yet his wife?! Secondly, Fabia thinks that 
the most natural explanation of the persecution of the Christians in 64 

' Jos. Ant. Fud. xx. 182 (see 173-84 and Bell. Fud. ii. 266-70 for the quarrel in 
Caesarea); Henderson, The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero (1903), 
pp. 364~5. ‘The odd feature in this episode is that, although it occurred after 
Pallas’ fall from favour in 55 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 14 and 23), he is represented as still 


being influential with Nero. Nero’s marriage with Poppaea took place in the 
same year, 62, as the death of Pallas (Tac. Ann. xiv. 60 and 65). 
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is that Poppaea, who was on friendly terms with the Jews, instigated 
Nero to make this attack on their hated rivals. Hanslik similarly suggests 
that the knowledge of Christianity in Nero’s court and the fact that the 
new creed could be distinguished from Judaism may have been due to 
pro-Jewish feelings among Poppaea’s entourage.’ Thirdly, some politi- 
cal appointments are attributed to Poppaea’s interest in Judaism. C. §, 
Walton thinks that in the career of L. Servenius Cornutus, whose 
‘family are conspicuous for their connection with the Jewish synagogue 
at Acmonia, though not Jews themselves, we may detect the influence 
of Poppaea’.* And H. Hill, discussing Tiberius Julius Alexander, the 
apostate Jew who entered the Roman imperial service, throws out the 
suggestion, ‘Is it . . . too great a stretch of the imagination to see in the 
subsequent promotion of Tiberius’ (i.e. to the prefecture of Egypt) ‘the 
hand of Poppaea Sabina, the friend of Judaism?’ This rhetorical ques- 
tion can be disposed of easily with an unhesitating affirmative. Apart 
from the fact that Tiberius was not appointed to Egypt until the spring 
of 66,* a year after Poppaea’s death, no true ‘friend of Judaism’, even if 
Poppaea could be proved to have been one, would have furthered the 
career of a notorious apostate. Finally, after Poppaea’s death her body 
was not cremated in the normal Roman fashion, but was embalmed 
regum externorum consuetudine, on which Fabia remarks in passing that 
this was done either in accordance with a request made by Poppaea ‘en 
bonne judaisante’, or, more probably, because Nero could not bear to 
consign her beauty to the flames. The second alternative does seem 
more probable. But in any case, embalming was not a Jewish custom. 
The Jews normally buried their dead, and the practice of placing spices 
in the shroud with the body, familiar from the accounts of the burial of 
Christ, did not constitute embalming. The rare cases recorded of the 
embalming of Jewish dead can be explained by special circumstances: 
the bodies of Jacob and Joseph were embalmed in Egypt because this 
was the local practice, and in 49 B.c. the body of the Hasmonaean 
Aristobulus was embalmed in Syria merely in order that it might be 
taken to Palestine for regular burial there.® 

One final point. The last and worst of the procurators of Judaea, 


' Fabia in Rev. de philol. xxii (1898), pp. 336-7; Hanslik, op. cit., coll. 87-88. 
Cp. Walter, loc. cit. 

2 In }.R.S. xix (1929), pp. 44-45, where evidence for the family and other 
references are given. Hanslik accepts his theory (loc. cit.). 

3 In Class. Qu. xxii (1928), p. 81. 

+ Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. 309. Cp. A. Stein, Die Prdfekten von Aegypten in der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit (1950), p. 37. 
5 Tac. Ann. xvi. 6; Fabia in Rev. de Philol. xxii, p. 343. 
® Gen. |. 2 and 26; Jos. Ant. Fud. xiv. 124. 
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Gessius Florus, whose maladministration goaded the Jews into revolt, 
owed his appointment to his wife’s friendship with Poppaea.' A fine 
benefaction from the ‘friend of Judaism’! E. Mary SMALLWooD 


TEACHING AND WRITING IN THE FIRST 
CHAPTER OF THE STROMATEIS OF CLEMENT 
OF ALEXANDRIA 


1. The Argument 


THE prejudice against writing was strong in the Church of the second 
century. The living voice was the best medium for the communication 
of Christian truth.? Writings were public and it was wrong to cast pearls 
before swine. To write implied that one was inspired by the Holy Spirit 
and this was a presumptuous claim.’ If one must write, it were better 
that one should write badly. The heretics had shown that a clever style 
could mislead and corrupt. The first chapter of the Stromateis presents 
the most extensive treatment of this question. Here Clement argues that 
it is right to teach through written notes. Writing, says Clement, shares 
wisdom which must be shared, proclaims the word which must be 
proclaimed, hands on tradition which must be handed on, and fights 
heresy which must be fought. It does all these things not haphazardly, 
but under definite conditions and restrictions. 


(i) Wisdom must be shared 

The second page of the Stromateis (the first page is missing from the 
manuscript) begins with a quotation from the Visions of Hermas. The 
Shepherd, the angel of repentance, commands Hermas to write. The full 
sentence reads: ‘ “‘For this reason,” he says, “I command you first to 
write down the commandments and parables, that you may read them 
again and again and be able to keep them.” ’* The latter half of the 
sentence begins the second page of the manuscript. We may assume 
that the first half was on the first page. 

This quotation is followed by an argument concerning the use of 
writing itself. Is it a good thing to write? If it is not, then why do we 
have letters and an alphabet ? No one would want writing to be abolished. 
Who then should write? It would be ridiculous to allow the atheists and 
immoral people to write while the Christians cannot do so. It is a good 
thing to leave good children behind us and our words are the children 
of our souls. Wisdom is cowwwvixdv and dirdvOpw7ov.5 It must be shared 


' Jos. Ant. Fud. xx. 252. 2 Papias in Eusebius, H.E. iii. 39. 3, 4. 
> 2 Tim. iii. 16. The gospels were limited to four: Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iii. 11. 
* Hermas, Vis. v. 5. 5 Strom. i. 1. 1. 
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and is inspired by a love for man and a desire to benefit man. The 
teacher who is the father, the sower, the steward of God’s riches," can 
beget the gift of knowledge and sow the seed and lend out truth effec. 
tively through written works. Writings will be as useful to the ignorant 
as a lyre to an ass. The Lord taught in parables by which he revealed 
but did not cause the ignorance of his hearers.” He will judge the un- 
profitable servant who keeps the truth to himself and does not hand it 
on.3 

Elsewhere Clement says that his true gnostic is never jealous of others, 
He does not begrudge them what he has. He would rather give tradition 
to the unworthy than not give it to the worthy. Through his great love 
he takes the risk. “There are those who call themselves gnostics who 
are more jealous of their own people than of those outside.’* 


(ii) Writing proclaims the word 

Both writer and speaker are heralds of God, audw xnptrrovar tov Adyov 
as with pen and voice they make faith active through love.® ‘The hearer 
or reader chooses for or against the truth. God is not to blame.® He sends 
the proclamation, whether written or spoken, which gives the basis of 
faith, the zeal for disciplined living, the urge for truth, the impulse to 
inquiry, and the trace of knowledge. So the writer is the benefactor of 
those to whom he brings the saving truth.” He has the solemn respon- 
sibility of the distribution of the word which requires a clean hand and 
a clean heart as does the distribution of the bread of the Eucharist. 
Presumption or jealousy must not be his motive. He must seek only the 
salvation of his hearers. Here the teacher who writes is safer from blame 
than the teacher who speaks. He is less liable to flattery and corruption 
because his audience is not present to him. The writer has here a clear 
advantage over the speaker.® Because labourers are few and the harvest 
is plentiful we should pray for more writers and speakers.'® Such work is 
all under God. For those who receive the word are God’s cultivation 
and God’s building." 

It had been objected that the writing of the truths of the Gospel in 
their simple form would mean that the Sophists could ridicule them." 
But the teacher who writes has no intention of giving his writing to 


1 Strom. i. 1. 3. 2 Sirom. i. 1. 2. 3 Strom. i. 1. 3- 
* Ecl. Proph. 28. 1. 5 Strom. i. 1. 4; Gal. v. 6. 
© eds avairios, cp. Plato, Rep. 6:78. 7 Strom. i. 1. 4. 
8 Strom. i. 1. 5. 9 Strom. i. 1. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 5-7. 


10 Strom. i. 1. 7; Matt. ix. 37; Luke x. 2. 

™ Strom. i. 1.7; 1 Cor. iii. 8, 9. 

‘2 Philosophers would speak to their own initiates but would not write: cp. 
Strom. i. 1. 14 and v. 10. 65; Origen, Contra Celsum, i. 7; Cadiou, La jeunesse 
d’Origéne, p. 185. 
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those who do not believe. Only the believer can choose rightly and can 
learn. We must have a new heart and new spirit before we hear the 
words of God.' While the writer cannot test his pupils directly as can 
the speaker, yet he can better test himself. He can make sure that he has 
no desire for gain or glory and that he always does the will of the Father, 
receiving freely and giving freely. The pupil’s co-operation is more 
essential for the writer. The eye of the reader’s soul must be free from 
obstructions and his mind must be emptied of all preconceptions. What 
is written will kindle the spark of his soul and turn the eye of his soul to 
vision. As soon as something is placed within this soul, like the graft in 
a fruit tree, it springs into life through being joined to what is already 
there. Christians must examine themselves lest they fall under judge- 
ment. 
(iii) Writing hands on tradition 

Clement records in writing the clear and living words which he had 
been privileged to hear. He writes not with skill, but seeks with sim- 
plicity to set out what had been said to him by his teachers. There was 
an Ionian in Greece and two others in Magna Graecia—one from Syria 
and the other from Egypt. There were two more in the east—an Assyrian 
and a Hebrew in Palestine. His last and greatest teacher was in Egypt. 
He remained with this man who, like a bee,* gathered from the flowers 
of the prophetic and apostolic meadow and begot pure knowledge in the 
souls of his hearers. The Ionian teacher may have been Melito of 
Sardis. The Syrian may have been Bardesan or Tatian. The Jew could 
have been Theophilus of Caesarea or Theodotus the Gnostic. The last 
was Pantaenus.°® 

The greatness of these men lay in their ability to hand on ‘the true 
tradition of the blessed teaching’ straight from Peter, James, John, and 
Paul, the holy apostles. This tradition they received as a child from a 
father, and it was their privilege to deposit in the souls of their hearers 
the seed of their spiritual fore-fathers.® They will be glad that what they 
said is being recorded. The fact, not the form, of the expression will 


' Strom. i. 1. 8. 

? Strom. i. 1. 9; Matt. x. 8. Cp. Harnack, The Origin of the New Testament, 
p. 138. 

3 Strom. i. 1. 10; 1 Cor. xi. 30, 31. For the main point of section (ii) cp. 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. iii. 1, where the origin of the written gospels in the preached 
word is described. The four gospels record the preaching of Matthew, Peter, 
Paul, and John respectively. 

* See ‘Bees in Clement of Alexandria’ by W. Telfer, 7.7.S. xxviii (1927), p. 167. 

5 See Stromate I, Sources Chrétiennes (Paris, 1951), p. 51; G. Bardy, 
Recherches de science religieuse, xxvii (1937), pp. 71 ff. 

° Strom. i. 1. 11. 
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please them. For wisdom must be passed on. Tradition must be handed 
down. A father rejoices when his son shows love for wisdom. A well 
cannot be kept clear except by constant emptying. Iron cannot be kept 
bright except by use. A light is not to be put under a bushel. What is 
the use of wisdom if it does not make people wise? The Saviour is 
always saving and working as he looks to the Father. When on earth a 
man teaches and another learns they both learn, because there is one 
Master. There is one Teacher of the speaker and of the hearer and he is 
the cause of understanding and of speech.' The Lord encouraged the 
doing of good on the Sabbath day. (This offended some, just as writing 
does.) The divine mysteries are to be shared by those who can receive 
them. Some things are entrusted to speech rather than to writing. 
Within the Church the divine mysteries* are handed down.’ 

Written notes will be feeble compared to the original discourses; but 
they will revive the memory of what they record. “To him who has it 
shall be added.’* They will prevent further loss through forgetfulness, 
Some things have already been lost before this record has been made. 
Some things are omitted on purpose because it would be wrong and 
dangerous to put them on paper. Clement does not begrudge these 
things; but they could be misunderstood and he would be ‘giving a 
sword to a child’.s 


(iv) Writing combats heresy 

Clement will set out the opinions of the great heresies and will place 
beside them the highest gnosis which is ‘according to the glorious and 
holy rule of tradition’.© He will be a Hebrew to the Hebrews and a 
Greek to the Greeks. He will teach every man in all wisdom so that he 
may present him perfect in Christ.” Classical texts will add spice to the 
writing and will relax the tension of thought. They will bridge the gap 
between the tradition and those who must be reached. Just as people 
use a herald as a mediator, so Clement uses many ideas and words which 
are familiar and attractive to his readers. There is no danger in this for 
the one truth will stand out from the many opinions.® The bare seeds of 
truth are guarded by the farmers of faith. Timorous souls will complain 
that one should not waste time on things which do not bring one 


' Strom. i. 1. 12. The whole argument springs from the vitality of Clement’s 
Logos doctrine. 

2 See H. G. Marsh in 7.7.S. xxxvii (1936), pp. 64 ff. See also Mondésert, 
Clément d’ Alexandrie (1944), chap. 2. 


3 Strom. i. 1. 13. + Strom. i. 1. 14; Matt. xiii. 12. 
5 Strom. i. 1. 14. 

© Strom. i. 1. 15; Clement of Rome, Ep. Ad. Cor. vii. 2. 

7 Strom. i. 1. 15; Coloss. i. 28. 8 Strom. i. 1. 16. 
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nearer one’s goal. They think that philosophy is an evil thing; but it 
will be shown that philosophy is the work of God’s providence. All 
things, including pagan culture, are a preparation for the truth.’ 

The Stromateis expose the heresies in written form and so fortify the 
pupil against their seductive influence. Irenaeus wrote to give similar 
evidence because the heretics by their clever writing confuse and mis- 
lead their readers. ‘They talk like we do, but think quite differently.’* 
The Stromateis combat heresy in a positive way by building up the 
Christian culturally and spiritually. He who has the true gnosis will not 
want a false one. He needs the gnostic word about the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit and about his soul.’ He should not be ignorant of what 
heretics and pagans regard as articles of faith.* 


II. Teaching and Tradition 

The unity of the tradition derives from its origin as a gift of God to 
the Church. The aim of the writer is to preserve not his own ideas but 
the blessed tradition which is handed down from spiritual father to son. 
Tradition is the source of truth because it comes from God and God 
alone can teach truth. At the end of Book VI of the Stromateis Clement 
speaks of the inability of men to teach about God and of the ephemeral 
quality of their teaching. The teaching which is from God is alone trust- 
worthy and is strong in the face of opposition. ‘For no gift of God is 
weak.’s 

The unity of the tradition is spread over a wide geographical extent. 
Clement had not always lived in Alexandria. His teachers were scattered 
in different parts of the Mediterranean world. Yet he gained from them 
aknowledge which was a unity, for the tradition was one tradition. ‘But 
the word of our Teacher did not stay in Judaea alone, as philosophy 
stayed in Greece, but was poured out over all the world.’® Irenaeus had 
written of the diffusion and unity of the Christian tradition’ and this 
unity is borne out in the writings of Clement and Irenaeus. Clement has 
been regarded as the Hellenistic philosopher and Irenaeus as the biblical 
theologian. Yet Clement is for ever drawing his material from the Bible 
and Irenaeus uses lengthy philosophical argument against the heretics. 

The unity of holy scripture and tradition is shown in this chapter. 
Pantaenus is the preserver of the apostolic tradition. He is the Sicilian 


' Cp. Strom. vi. 11. 91. Other education is useful. The Scriptures of the Lord 
are essential. 

* Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. Praef. 

> Ecl. Proph. 29. 1. Cp. Augustine, Solil. i. 2, 7. 

* Ecl. Proph. 29. 3. 5 Strom. vi. 18. 165-7. 

° Strom. vi. 18. 167. 7 Adv. Haer. i. 10; iii. 1-2. 
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bee who gathers from the prophetic and apostolic meadow to beget pure 
knowledge in the souls of his hearers. This means that his teaching is 
drawn from scripture and at the same time is the true tradition of the 
blessed teaching. Scripture and tradition are not set against one another. 
Each is expressed in the other." 

The tradition has been unwritten. The elders did not write because 
they were occupied in teaching. They could not afford the distraction 
nor the time which writing must entail. They saw that writing and teach- 
ing were of a different nature. The words of the teacher flow rapidly; 
but the words of the writer are subject to careful examination and must 
be carefully chosen.? Papias preferred the ‘voice which lives and abides’ 
to the reading of books.’ Irenaeus spoke of the unwritten tradition given 
by the apostles to their successors and of those who cannot read but who 
have salvation written by the Spirit on their hearts.* 

Yet, says Clement, the time has come when tradition should be written 
down. Much has been forgotten and unless what he now remembers is 
written down all may be lost. Elsewhere he says: ‘For the sacred trust of 
the elders speaks through writing and uses the help of the writer for the 
handing down of tradition for the salvation of those who will read it.’s 
At this crucial stage Clement feels himself to be the link between the 
apostolic past and the Church of the future. The urgency of the crisis 
makes him write.°® 

There is another reason why tradition should now be written. The 
heretics have claimed that they have the true tradition.” So long as 
apostolic tradition is unwritten, they cannot be openly disproved. Their 
claim for an oral tradition which is superior to Scripture is based on St. 
Paul’s words: ‘We speak wisdom among the perfect, but not the wisdom 
of this world.’ Clement and Papias claim the one virtue of accuracy for 
their account of tradition.® 

The concept of tradition in Clement has been disquieting to some 
because of the esoteric flavour of much of his language. Nevertheless, it 
is clear from the argument of the first chapter that Clement does not 


' Cp. Harnack, The Origin of the New Testament, p. 43: ‘When we speak 
today of the antagonism and conflict between Scripture and Tradition, the tradi- 
tion in question is a second tradition.’ Cp. G. W. H. Lampe in Scripture and 
Tradition, ed. Dillistone (1955), pp. 41, 50-51. The unity of scripture and tradi- 
tion was maintained against the gnostics. 

2 Ecl. Proph. 27. 4. 3 Eusebius, H.E. iii. 39. 3, 4- 

+ Adv. Haer. iii. 4. 5 Ecl. Proph. 27. 4. 

® Bousset sees in Clement the beginning of a proper Christian literature: 
Jiidisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandrien und Rom (1915), p. 155- 

7 Cp. Lampe, op. cit., p. 41. 
8 Papias: ‘I learnt well and remembered well’ (Eus. H.E. iii. 39. 3). 
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regard tradition as a secret which cannot be divulged. Some things can- 
not in fact be written and it would be misleading and dangerous to try 
to write them. But they are not withheld. It is wrong to begrudge such 
things to others through envy or jealousy. The whole tenor of Clement’s 
argument and the direction of his thought is to the spreading of the 
gospel tradition to all who are able to receive it. There is an esoteric 
attitude in much that he says and this attitude has its roots in the New 
Testament; but there is no esoteric doctrine.' 

The description of the Christian teacher is of intrinsic value. The 
teacher is a father to the pupil, a sower of seed, a messenger of God, a 
nourisher of souls, and a link in a living tradition. He requires faith and 
holiness from his pupils. As he teaches, he himself is taught, for there 
is one Teacher who gives speech to the speaker and understanding to 
the hearer. There are some echoes of Clement in the Panegyric of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus to Origen. There were teachers throughout 
the Christian world who attracted learners from other countries. The 
teachers to whom Clement refers were all Christians, who handed on the 
true tradition of the blessed teaching. Each, however, had something 
special and one could move with profit from one to the other.’ 


III. The Didaskalos 

At the beginning of the Paidagogos Clement makes it clear that the 
Logos performs a threefold function: as protreptikos he exhorts pagans 
to come to salvation, as paidagogos he trains the believer and cures his 
passions, and as didaskalos he leads the believer on to knowledge. The 
same Logos exhorts, trains, and finally teaches.* 

Again at the end of the Paidagogos, Clement writes: ‘ “But it is not 
my place”, says the Paidagogos, ‘‘to go on to teach these things; but we 
need a ‘didaskalos’ to expound those holy words, and to him we must 
now move on. Indeed it is now time that I had stopped my ‘paidagogia’, 
and time for you to be listening to the Didaskalos.”’ ’5 

' Cp. Mondésert, op. cit., p. 61: ‘Chez Clément point d’autre secret que la 
sublimité de la connaissance des mystéres divins, qu’il s’efforce lui-méme 
d’atteindre, dans la méditation et la priére et qu’il tache, au contraire, de faire 
entrevoir a ses lecteurs, s’ils en sont dignes, en les exprimant du mieux qu’il peut, 
a l’aide de la dialectique platonicienne et des plus hautes expressions de 1’Ecri- 
ture.’ 

? Note especially vi, ix, xv, and xvii. The style of the work is a contrast to 
Clement’s compact style. 

3 Clement’s account of teaching and teachers is biblical in substance. Reng- 
storf, in Kittel, T.W.N.T., bd. ii, pp. 150-65, shows that a teacher is one who 
from the Torah points the way of God, that the teaching is biblical revelation 
and is classed with reading and exhortation (1 Tim. iv. 13) and that all scripture 
is divinely inspired and profitable for teaching (2 Tim. iii. 16). 

* Paid. i. 1. 1-3. S Paid. iii. 12. 97. 
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For a long time it appears to have been generally accepted that the 
three activities of the Logos were mirrored in the three great works 
of Clement—Protreptikos, Paidagogos, and Stromateis. The Stromateis 
were the third great work which gave to the Christian the knowledge of 
God. In 1898 de Faye' challenged the traditional view, insisting that the 
Stromateis could not be the Didaskalos because they had the wrong title 
and contents. They were too incoherent and unsystematic. The Didas- 
kalos was to be an exposition of Christian doctrine based on scripture and 
developed along the lines of Greek thought. Before Clement went on to 
this work, he realized that he must in some way soften the opposition of 
the Church to the use of Greek culture. So he wrote the Stromateis 
which profess in the first book to set out the grounds for using pagan 
culture in the expression of Christian truth. 

Since de Faye wrote, many others have contributed to the controversy. 
These include Wendland, Heussi, Collomp, Bousset, Prat, Munck, 
Lazzati, Pohlenz, and Quatember. More than one set of three works has 
been postulated and a variety of explanation has been offered. There is 
no agreement on the issue.” 

From the analysis of the first chapter certain points arise which would 
strengthen the claim of the Stromateis to be reconsidered as the work of 
the Logos who is Didaskalos. 

1. The argument of the first chapter is designed to show that written 
notes are a suitable method for the communication of Christian truth. 
This communication is called teaching, instructing, and proclaiming. 
The relationship at the basis of the argument is always that of a teacher 
to a pupil rather than that of a preacher to a congregation. In view of 
this and of the explicit use of dddcxados and ddacKadia it is right to 
regard the argument as the justification of teaching through writing. 
The above analysis confirms this point (Section I). There is no point 
whatever in filling the first chapter of the Stromateis with intricate 
argument in favour of written teaching if the Stromateis are not going to 
teach. 

2. The Stromateis are not merely notes which teach. They are also 
notes which have taught. They are the record of what Clement heard 
from his teachers. Shaped and expressed by Clement, they owe their 


* Clément d’ Alexandrie (Paris, 1898), pp. 45 ff., 78-111, 126-48. 

2? The controversy is outlined in the introduction te Stromate I, Sources 
Chrétiennes (Paris, 1951), and also in my book, The Philosophy of Clement of 
Alexandria (Cambridge, 1957), pp. 5-7. 

3 Itis possible that the lost first page had explicit references to the Logos who 
teaches. The references in the Paidagogos occur at the beginning and end of the 
work, 
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substance, he claims, not to his ingenuity and skill but to his memory of 
powerful teaching. The Stromateis are a record of teaching. 

3. The teaching which the notes record and preserve is not simply 
what certain illustrious people have said. It is the teaching which comes 
from God through scripture and tradition. It is ‘the true tradition of the 
blessed teaching’. The Stromateis are to preserve this tradition of 
divine teaching, to revive the recollection of it and to prevent it from 
being lost. 

4. The first chapter of the Stromateis is concerned with the justifica- 
tion of the remainder of the work. ‘Should this work be written? Should 
one write at all?’ Clement, after having written the Protreptikos and 
Paidagogos, feels argument to be necessary before he can write the 
Stromateis. No argument was needed to justify the writing of the 
Protreptikos and the Paidagogos. Clearly the Stromateis must be a differ- 
ent kind of discourse. The only other kind of discourse which Clement 
has envisaged is that of the Logos who is Didaskalos. 

5. What Clement has predicted of the Didaskalos is fulfilled by the 
Stromateis. The first chapter indicates that the work will show and 
reveal the opinions of the philosophers, the heretics, and of the true 
philosophy and gnosis.' It also makes clear that its supreme concern is 


| with the true gnosis. This concern is also indicated by the title of the 


work and by the contents of the work as a whole.* The Didaskalos was 
to show and reveal opinions and to lead the believer to knowledge. 

6. There is nothing contrary to the plan and method of Christian 
teaching in the studied disorder of the Stromateis. In fact it is for 
Clement the appropriate manner.’ The writing seeks to kindle a spark, 
to sow a seed, or to be the bait to catch a fish. It does not aim to prove 
things in the manner of a geometrical problem. Clement’s view of 
teaching has something of the impressionist about it. The Stromateis are 
written in a literary form appropriate to Clement’s understanding of 
teaching. 

7. There is also a negative reason for the disorder of the Stromateis. 
They are, as Clement indicates in this first chapter and elsewhere, 
designed for concealment. Why does Clement go to such trouble to 
mystify and mislead the enemy? If the Stromateis are not the Didaskalos, 
they have nothing to hide. E. F. OsBorn 


' Cp. Paid. i. 1. 2. 

> Cp. Paid. i. 1. 3 and Paid. iii. 12. 98. 

’ See The Philosophy of Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge, 1957), pp. 7-12, 
for a fuller discussion of this point. 
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PSEUDO-HILARY ON THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES 


THE review in 7.7.S. i (N.S.), pp. 92-94, of Wordsworth and White, | 
volume III, fascicule 2, containing the Catholic Epistles, referred to the 

commentary on these Epistles in Spicilegium Casinense, iii, Pars Prior | 
(1897), pp. 205-60, Hilarii Tractatus in Septem Epistolas Canonicas, 
Recent research makes it necessary to correct the statements about this 
commentary in the review. It is an Irish work of about A.D. 700 and 
dependent on an earlier unpublished commentary written A.D. c. 650 
contained in the Karlsruhe manuscript, Aug. ccxxxiii of about A.D. 800,' 
The grounds for these statements are to be found in Sacris Erudiri, 
vi. 189-281, B. Bischoff, ‘Wendepunkte in der Geschichte der latei- 
nischen Exegese in Frihmittelalter’ (see especially pp. 269-72). The 
Text of the Catholic Epistles in the Karlsruhe manuscript is to be found 
in Vetus Latina, xxvi (so far published for James and 1 Peter). Its con- 
tacts with Vulgate manuscripts would be worth while exploring but its 
text of the Epistles is not identical with that of the Pseudo-Hilary 
commentary. G. D. Kivpatricx 


' 


* Cp. ¥.T.S. xxi. 316-18, M. Esposito, ‘A Seventh-Century Commentary 
on the Catholic Epistles’. 
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REVIEWS 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. By F. G. KENYON; revised 
by A. W. Apams; with an Introduction by G. R. Driver. 
Pp. 352, 49 plates. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1958. 42s. 


Tue late Sir Frederic Kenyon’s justly popular volume, Our Bible and 
the Ancient Manuscripts, first published in 1895 and destined to be a 
classic of its kind, has now appeared in a fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged by A. W. Adams, Dean of Divinity of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Every chapter has been modified to a greater or less extent, the most 
extensive changes being the additions made in chap. I, ‘Ancient Books 
and Writing’ and in chap. V, “The Ancient Versions of the Old Testa- 
ment’, where, for example, the reader is given information regarding the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, ‘Linear B’, and other modern discoveries. Moreover, 
an interesting and informative chapter has been added on ‘Revisions 
and Translations [in English] since 1881’. The new edition has forty- 
nine plates, as compared with thirty-two in the previous edition. An 
index of biblical passages has been supplied, and the folded sheet con- 
taining in tabular form speciments of the rendering of Heb. i. 1-9 in 
several translations now includes four more renderings, those of 
Weymouth, Moffatt [whose name is misspelled], Knox, and the Revised 
Standard Version. Professor G. R. Driver contributes an Introduction 
to the volume, in which he surveys Kenyon’s life and achievements. 

The task of revising another’s work is more difficult than commonly 
suspected. One must be constantly on guard lest, by adding a piece of 
information here, a statement there will be thrown out of balance. For 
example, when but 212 uncial manuscripts of the New Testament were 
known to be extant, Kenyon could appropriately refer to them as ‘little 
more than 200’; but this statement now ill accords with Adams’s foot- 
note (p. 163) indicating that by 1957 the list of uncials had reached a 
total of 241. Considering the manifold difficulties inherent in making 
a revision, Adams has not only avoided many a pitfall, but has been, 
on the whole, most judicious in pruning sentences and paragraphs in 
order to make room for the incorporation of fresh material, without 
altering the essential character of Kenyon’s original work. 

Let it be said at once that all students must be grateful to the reviser 
for what he has done to extend the usefulness of a standard book in its 
field. At the same time, some will be disappointed that he has not gone 
farther in bringing the reader au courant with international biblical 


scholarship, particularly in the supplementation of those sections of the 
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book which had not been adequately treated by Kenyon. After reading, | 
for example, Driver’s reference (p. 15) to the ‘deficiencies in the author’s 


[that is, Kenyon’s] treatment of the secondary ancient (notably the 
Arabic and Ethiopic) versions of the Scriptures’, one turns expectantly 
to see what Adams has added to the account of these versions. Alas, the 
half-dozen lines of Kenyon’s comment on the Arabic versions remain 
unaltered—despite the significant studies of this version published by 
Kahle, Gehman, Léfgren, Levin, Graf, and others. As regards the 
Ethiopic, the few lines which have been added to Kenyon’s meagre 
account of this version are far from adequate in reflecting what is known 
today of its history and characteristics, thanks to the investigations of 
Heider, Montgomery, Gleave, and Védébus. It is indeed surprising that 
the last-mentioned scholar, whose research in the Oriental versions, 
and particularly in the Syriac versions, has been wide-ranging, is not 
referred to even once. Likewise, the Old Slavonic version, despite the 
extensive analyses of Oblak, Jagi¢, Vajs, Snoj, Grivec, Schweigl, 
Pogorelov, and others, continues to be dismissed (p. 138) with Kenyon’s 
curt comment that it has been little studied. In view of these omissions, 
the reader should not be surprised that the book does not even allude 
to the existence of such ancient versions as the Nubian and Sogdian, 
though portions of both have been available in published form for over 
half a century. Furthermore, topics other than the so-called secondary 
ancient versions are similarly passed over with less than adequate treat- 
ment. For example, Kenyon’s opinion regarding the sequence of 
St. Jerome’s three Psalters remains unaltered, with no indication that 
the views set forth here were challenged by the studies of De Bruyne 
and Allgeier. Even more distressing is the fact that, except for the bare 
statement that 1,838 Greek lectionaries of the New Testament have been 
catalogued, the reader is told nothing of the extensive research of the 
past quarter of a century in the textual affinities of this important though 
frequently neglected source of information of the text of the New 
Testament. In what professes to be an exhaustive list of the several 
medieval harmonies of the gospels which have been thought to reflect 
Tatianic influence (p. 222), Adams says nothing of the Persian Diates- 
saron, which Messina edited in 1951. Enough has been said on the score 
of deficiencies to indicate how misleading is the publishers’ statement 
on the dust-jacket that this book supplies ‘an account of all the most 
recent discoveries in this field’. 

When one examines the additions which Adams has made, one finds 
several curious and unfortunate lapses. For example, he describes The 
Twentieth Century New Testament as ‘the work of an anonymous group 
of American scholars’ (p. 323). Not only did the group of translators 
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include no American member, but their identity is now fully disclosed, 
thanks to K. W. Clark’s paper on ‘The Making of the Twentieth 
Century New Testament’, published in the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, September 1955. Again, it is surprising to be told that, of the 
five Coptic versions of the New Testament, ‘only two of these are at 
present known to be important for critical purposes’ (p. 166). What of 
the Qau manuscript of St. John in the sub-Akhmimic dialect, dating 
from the fourth century and published in 1924 (not in 1921, as is stated 
on p. 235), or the documents in other dialects which P. E. Kahle dis- 
cussed in his publication (1954) of texts from Deir el-Bala’izah ? Adams’s 
comments on the manuscripts of the Armenian version (p. 237) leave 
the reader with the impression that they are comparatively rare and 
that, except for the gospels, no part of the New Testament is preserved 
in copies older than the twelfth century. Both impressions are false. 
The famous Adysh manuscript of the gospels in Old Georgian is mis- 
named ‘the Adyson MS.’ (p. 237). It is not correct to state (p. 329) that 
the committee of the American Revised Standard Version took Westcott 
and Hort’s Greek text as standard; F. C. Grant’s chapter in An Intro- 
duction to the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament (Nelson, 
1946) makes it quite clear that the committee followed an eclectic 
principle as regards the Greek text. 

Again, in bibliographical detail one could wish for greater accuracy 
as well as more up-to-date information. Thus Weymouth’s New Testa- 
ment in Modern Speech appeared in 1903, not 1902 (p. 323), and Bishop 
Wand’s rendering of The New Testament Letters, said to have been 
published in 1949 (p. 327), was issued in Australia in 1944 and in 
England in 1946. We learn of the sixth edition (1948) of Merk’s Greek 
New Testament (p. 184), but not of the seventh (1951). Adams refers to 
José M. Bover’s edition of the Greek New Testament, published in 
1943, but says nothing of the second (1950) and third (1953) editions. 
When the reader is told (p. 237) that Matthew and Mark in the Old 
Georgian version have been published, it is hard to understand why no 
reference is made to the subsequent publication of John (1950) and 
Luke (1955) in the same version. 

Finally, and despite the strictures mentioned above, it should be 
reiterated that in many respects Adams has improved what had been for 
long a standard work in its field. One ventures to hope that in a subse- 
quent edition he will see fit to provide the student with a still more 
thorough-going revision. Bruce M. METZGER 
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Documents from Old Testament Times. By D. WINTON Tuomas, 
Pp. xxvi+ 302, 16 half-tone plates. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 
1958. 18s. 


Tuis book gives a selection of non-biblical documents that have a 
bearing on the history, religion, or literature of the Oid Testament, 
There are cuneiform documents from Assyria, Babylonia, and Ras 
Shamra; Egyptian, Hebrew, and Aramaic documents; and one document 
from Moab. And wide is the field that they cover: in the compass of 


this small book we find epics, legends, and myths; a legal text, historical | 


texts, Wisdom texts, hymns, and prayers; letters, love songs, an Egyp- 
tian story, an agricultural calendar, seals, weights, and coins. All of 
these are freshly translated from their original languages by highly 
competent scholars who are members of the Society for Old Testament 
Study; and each is furnished with an up-to-date introduction, notes to 
explain points of interest, difficulties, and Old Testament parallels; and 
a bibliography of the main authorities. The editor, in addition to 2 
preface, writes a succinct general introduction in which he surveys the 
whole field and, with much valuable comment, fits the documents into 
their historical context. He is to be congratulated on the fine selection 
of texts that are included, on his team of contributors, and on the brief 
compass to which he has reduced so wide a field of representative 
documents. 


| 
| 


Most of these texts are to be found, translated im extenso and with | 


comment, in Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, 
ed. by J. B. Pritchard, 2nd ed., 1955; welcome additions are the seals, 
weights, coins, the Milgart stele (first published in 1941), and the letter 
from Saqqarah (first published in 1948). But this comparison with 
A.N.E.T. is not to be taken as belittling the present book. A.N.E.T. 
presents the extant remains of the documents in a form mote suitable 
for students of the Near East and does not pointedly relate them to the 
Old Testament, whereas this book, though providing for the most part 


representative extracts only, aims to relate each document as closely as _| 


possible to the Old Testament, bringing out the relevant points of 
interest touching history, chronology, geography, archaeology, literature, 
and religion in illustration of the Old Testament. It is designed for 
teachers of Scripture in schools, for clergy, and for others who are not 
professional scholars. Such readers now have ready to hand, in compact 
form, material which is not easily accessible yet is of considerable 
interest to all students of the Old Testament, and with this they have 
also information on the latest views of the scholarly world on this 
material. 
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Noteworthy points, among others, which will strike a reader are the 
following: the claim (p. 14) that the Babylonian Epic of Creation very 
probably ‘has no connexions of any kind or at any point with Genesis, 
and that each is sui generis’; the exact date of the first capture of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadrezzar, viz. 16 March 597 (p. 81); the reopening 
of the whole question of the historicity of ‘Darius the Mede’ by the 
recent discovery of a text of Nabonidus from Harran which makes it 

ible that this designation was ‘but another name and title for Cyrus 
himself’ (p. 83); the non-Jewishness of the two texts that are translated 
from the Murashu Tablets, particularly the fact that they were wit- 
nessed ‘on days when, according to Jewish law, no servile work should 
be done’ (p. 96); the new rendering, first given by E. A. Speiser in 1940 
and now in the Revised Standard Version (1952), of 1 Sam. xiii. 21, 
which has been made possible by the discovery of the pim weight (p. 230). 

Apart from a few minor blemishes the standard of translation is very 
high, and in some cases we are given a text that is fuller than that in 
A.N.E.T. Notable among these are the newly identified texts of the 
hitherto fragmentary fifth tablet of the Epic of Creation. The extracts 
from this Epic, it should also be stated, are based on a new analysis of 
stanza division. Of the blemishes may be mentioned, ‘As there saw them 
[the gods]’ (p. 11); and ‘After many days after this’ (p. 169). There are 
a few inelegancies or mistakes in English, e.g. ‘original with’ (p. 149), 
‘head-quarters’ with a singular verb (p. 223), ‘according to’ in two 
different senses in consecutive lines (p. 234); and one or two misprints, 
e.g. ‘rules’ for ‘rulers’ (p. 50), ‘1953’ for ‘1933’ in the bibliography 
(p. 161). And in the sentence beginning ‘The coalition . . .’(p. 249), 
either the punctuation is at fault or the sentence needs rephrasing. 

But these are minor flaws in an excellent work. The book, in fine, 
is comparable in value and usefulness to its predecessors in the series 
issued by the Society for Old Testament Study, and is fully deserving 
of an honoured place beside them. RAYMOND THORNHILL 


Israél et les nations. By R. Martin-AcuarpD. Pp. 77. (Cahiers 
Théologiques 42.) Neuchatel—Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 
1959. Sw. fr. 4.50. 

IN this short monograph Dr. Martin-Achard examines the biblical basis 

of missionary authority. The Church has inherited from Israel the 

responsibility of witnessing to the nations so that they may acclaim 

Yahweh as their God. But what is the nature of this witness? How did 

the Chosen People envisage its own task with respect to the world? 
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Most scholars subscribe to the view that the missionary idea is late and 
secondary in Israel, almost a feature of the post-prophetic decline and 
without any practical consequence. As against this somewhat superficial 
thesis the author seeks to stress the unity of the missionary perspective 
in the Old Testament and he proceeds to investigate a few well-chosen 
passages. Deutero-Isaiah occupies the centre, where the author follows 








a conservative estimate of the prophecy: the prophet is primarily con- | 


cerned with the liberation of his people and his universalism is secondary 
in the sense that the peoples of the world are impressed by events, 
Even the Servant is not called to preach a sort of gospel to the isles 
but rather to accept God’s salvation; Israel’s vocation is to exist and 
not to proselytize. For the people of God to exist is the mission; nothing 
else is necessary or desirable. The Abraham saga (Gen. xii. 3) and the 
priesthood ideology (Exod. xix. 6) emphasize that election and covenant 
are God’s ways of showing Israel as his servant before the world. Even 
the universalistic oracles in Mal. i. 11; Isa. xix. 21 ff.; Jon. iv. 11; Ps, 
cxvii. 1 must be understood as a defence against religious syncreticism, 
for Israel-Jerusalem-Zion is the centre of the world whose existence 
will convince all enemies of the reality of God who requires no propa- 
ganda but recognition and acknowledgement. Israel’s particularism 
serves the interest of the whole world by being itself, for attracted by 
the evidence of God’s presence humanity at large flocks to the city of 
God (Isa. ii; Mic. iv) to receive its share in the theophany. Thus the 
Messianic era begins with the light and judgement given and manifested 
in Jerusalem (Isa. xxv; lx; Hag. ii; Zech. xiv). 

Throughout the argument is sustained by scholarly awareness and 
discussion of contemporary points of view, among which only Torrey’s 
estimate of Deutero-Isaiah and the reviewer’s affirmation of Torrey’s 
work are ignored. Hence the author tends to disparage the peculiar 
importance of the Diaspora in the history of Hebrew universalism. Was 
it really enough for the synagogue to be the synagogue outside Palestine, 
and what place did Zion-Jerusalem hold in the Diaspora? Moreover, 
a ministry of the word, such as existed in the synagogue, must have 
begun to overspill into the mixed public life of the cities. Theologically 
it was enough for Israel to be Israel; historically the being implied 
proclamation, especially at critical times. 

The book is important because it raises the problem of the relation- 
ship between Israel existing and the Church proclaiming. The author 
makes a valuable point when he distinguishes between the two vocations 
and insists that the latter derives from the former: ‘World evangelisation 
is above all not a matter of words or activities but of Presence.’ 

U. E. Simon 
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Myth, Ritual, and Kingship. Edited by S. H. Hooke. Pp. 
xi+308. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 35s. 


A review of the development of the study of ancient Near Eastern 
culture in the light of the hypothesis of a general cult-pattern expressed 
in myth and ritual, albeit with local variations, comes most welcome 
twenty-five years after the volume Myth and Ritual edited by Professor 
Hooke. The tone of the present volume is marked by a salutary restraint 
and respect for the actual evidence. 

In his introductory chapter Professor Hooke reviews the situation to 
date and defends his position against the serious and, in our opinion, 
justified criticism of Frankfort and Birkeland. To the main body of 
Frankfort’s thesis, however, the modification of the Myth and Ritualist 
claims for divine kingship in the light of the evidence from Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, no effective reply is made; and Hooke endeavours to take 
the edge off Birkeland’s criticism by finding a considerable measure of 
support by careful citations, which gives Hooke’s statement the tone 
almost of apologetic. 

Professor Sidney Smith, too, in his study of Early Semitic Kingship 
does not mention the king as the personification of the dying and rising 
god in the Babylonian New Year festival, which was assumed so often 
by the more extreme exponents of the Myth and Ritual hypothesis. In 
fact Professor Smith points out that the king was strictly the tenant- 
farmer of the god and was annually renewed in this office, to which the 
seasonal rituals were directed. He cites evidence from Ur in the second 
millennium and from Greece and south Arabia, for the hieros gamos, or 
ritual prostitution, as a rite of imitative magic, but it is noteworthy that 
in the texts he cites the king is not invariably a party to the rite. 

In Myth, Ritual, and Kingship in the Ras Shamra Tablets Pro- 
fessor De Langhe gives a general review of Ugaritic studies and engages 
on a critical assessment of the thesis, propounded so attractively by 
T. H. Gaster in Thespis, that the myth is the idealization of rituals 
relevant to periods of natural and social transition and that both are the 
origin of drama. Gaster, rightly in our estimation, emphasized the 
involvement of the community in these rites either personally or through 
their representative, not infrequently the king. The substance of De 
Langhe’s criticism is that the texts Gaster cites are too often fragmentary 
and that he takes undue liberty in supplementing them from kindred 
sources in the interests of his thesis. In spite of the substantial justice 
of the latter objection it must be admitted that the essentially anthropo- 
logical approach of Gaster has been most fruitful in the study of the Ras 
Shamra texts and has opened the way to a better understanding of 
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Israelite liturgies in their cultic Sitz im Leben. Professor De Langhe 
regards the Baal mythology as ‘essentially a series of poems from 
which liturgical or rubrical indications are totally absent’. He admits 
the possibility that they may have been read at a festival such as that 
marking the transition from summer drought to winter rain. We freely 
admit that the Baal myths as extant have developed through literary 
elaboration far beyond the stage at which their connexion with seasonal 
rituals is immediately obvious, but in insisting upon liturgical or 
rubrical indications as a criterion of their cultic connexion De Langhe 
surely demands too much and ignores certain references, not numerous, 
it is true, but nevertheless present and significant, to seasonal ritual, 
Such instances, in our opinion, are the opening of the roof-shutter in 
the house of Baal as a rite of imitative magic in connexion with the early 
rains, and Anath’s slaughter of Mot as a rite of desacralization of harvest 
(cp. Lev. ii. 14). The repetition in the Psalms and Prophets of the theme 
of the conflict of God and the powers of Chaos resulting in his victory, 
formal judgement, and kingship in such stereotyped diction and imagery 
and its obvious relation to the Autumnal New Year (e.g. Zech. xiv. 16 ff.) 
surely suggests, even if it does not conclusively prove, a similar cultic 
Sitz im Leben for the Canaanite prototype. With due respect to a scholar 
whose work we so much admire, Professor De Langhe ought surely to 
have dealt with this matter much more fully, especially in view of the 
number and standing of the scholars who regard these texts as cult- 
dramas. In confining his study of kingship to the Keret text, too, he 
does less than justice to this great theme. 

In his essay on Early Hebrew Myths the original thesis of a general 
pattern of myth and ritual related to seasonal festivals deriving ulti- 
mately from a Mesopotamian source and reflected in the culture of 
Canaan and Israel is sustained by Professor Widengren, who, signi- 
ficantly, is the only contributor to hold this view in an unqualified form. 
Here the Ras Shamra mythology is treated as a vital link in the chain of 
evidence. We cordially agree that this matter is the clue to the signi- 
ficance of much of the undoubted mythological element in the O.T. All 
such matter in the O.T., however, has apparently the same significance for 
Widengren, whereas we have consistently contended for a selective use 
of this matter in Israel. It is notable to us, for instance, that the theme 
of the conflict of Cosmos and Chaos resulting in the victory of God and 
the establishment of his kingship was really appropriated by Israel and 
consistently elaborated and adapted until it is one of the strongest binding 
fibres in the faith of Israel. The myth of the conflict of Baal and Mot, 
however, reflecting the vicissitudes of vegetation throughout the 
peasant’s year—the myth of the dying and rising god—is used in quite 
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a different way in Israel. It is true that, as Widengren contends, we know 
the O.T. only in orthodox recension, but it is none the less true that 
theory must be based on the evidence at our disposal, since Widengren 
himself belongs to a school which claims that theories such as he sponsors 
should be based on accurate philological interpretation of the texts 
rather than on general comparisons based on folk-lore and anthropology. 
There are many undeniable traces of this mythology in the O.T., but it 
is much more sporadic, and we see no convincing evidence that it really 
influenced the faith and theology of Israel as did the ideology of the 
Kingship of God. In spite of the appropriation of certain seasonal 
rituals of the Canaanite fertility-cult and the accompanying mythology, 
the Canaanite mythology, apart from that relative to Baal’s conflict 
with the unruly waters, is rather the stuff of literary imagery than of 
Hebrew thought or faith. The feature of the sacred marriage between 
the god and his consort, the mother-goddess, is assumed by Widengren 
in the association of Anath with Yahweh in the religion of the Jewish 
community of Elephantine. We are not convinced, however, that Anath 
here was not a hypostasis of Yahweh (his ‘purpose’), as Albright claims, 
the Ras Shamra text Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook 107, suggesting that 
the hypostatization of God under his attributes was not unknown even 
in pre-Israelite Canaan. The figure of the marital relationship between 
Yahweh and Israel is very doubtful evidence, in our opinion. The 
raison d’étre of the hieros gamos, perhaps as the idealization of ritual 
intercourse as a rite of imitative magic, was the promotion of the 
fertility of flock and field. Marriage, however, in the ancient and modern 
Near East is also a social transaction, and it is, we claim, this aspect that 
Hosea and Jeremiah emphasize as an expression of the covenant theology 
which was basic to the faith of Israel. Israel, though she accepted many 
of the techniques and practices of her Canaanite neighbours, did not 
play merely a receptive role. She had her own distinctive faith with its 
characteristic historical and moral impress, which found expression in 
periodic amphictyonic assemblies. This determined what of the 
Canaanite heritage should be accepted and what rejected, and how the 
former should be adapted. 

We do not doubt that, on the literary level, the myths of Canaan in 
their epic style influenced Israelite literature in the sagas which underly 
certain parts of the O.T., notably the narratives of the patriarchs, 
Elijah and Elisha, and perhaps David’s picaresque adventures, but this 
was confined to the form of Israelite literature, and, apart from certain 
narrative conventions, did not really affect the content. In recent 
research on this very problem we found that the avowed vestiges of saga 
and myth in the narratives of the O.T. were markedly few in comparison 
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with the sober historicity and factual particularity of the narratives, 
The sporadic traces of myth in the representation of Yahweh hardly 
suffice, we think, as evidence for the ‘lost Hebrew epic literature of 
mythic content, glorifying the deeds of Yahweh’, which Widengrer, 
assumes. An epic there was, no doubt, in the Book of the Wars of Yahweh 
and the Book of Yashar, but citations from these suggest history and 
saga rather than myth. Throughout, the view of Widengren exhibits 
two serious faults, namely a disposition to overdraw the evidence of the 
figurative and to fill out inadequate Canaanite or scriptural data by 
elements from Mesopotamian myth and ritual in the interests of the 
Myth and Ritual hypothesis. 

The studies of Professors A. R. Johnson and H. H. Rowley on 
Hebrew Kingship and on Ritual and Hebrew Prophecy show decided 
reserve, though both admit that the study of Israelite institutions has 
been greatly enriched by the elucidation of similar institutions which 
Near Eastern archaeology has made possible. 

Johnson ernphasizes the social aspect of the Hebrew kingship. In no 
sense is the Hebrew king the incarnation of God, nor does he personify 
God, either as high god or as dying and rising god in seasonal ritual. 
Johnson appreciates the emphasis laid by H. J. Kraus on the sacramental 
experience of the covenant with the house of David and the covenant 
at Sinai on the occasion to which the Psalms which celebrate the king- 
ship of God were relevant, but he develops the theory of Gunkel, 
Gressmann, Mowinckel, and Schmidt, which associates these themes 
with the cultic celebration of the triumph of Yahweh over the powers 
of Chaos and his enthronement, to this extent agreeing with the original 
Myth and Ritual thesis. He claims, however, that the ‘Enthronement 
Psalms’ were from the beginning in Israel eschatological, a hard thesis 
to sustain in view of the difficulty of dating the psalms. 

With characteristic justice Professor Rowley assesses the contribution 
of scholars like Mowinckel, Haldar, Engnell, and Humbert. He is justly 
critical of Haldar’s effort to force the phenomenon of prophecy in 
Israel into the moulds of Mesopotamian prophecy and divination; nor 
does he admit the clear distinction between cult-prophets and the 


canonical prophets, for which Jepsen and Neher contend; nor, he 
claims, were the canonical prophets necessarily cult-prophets, the | 
attitude of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others to the cult indicating rather the 

reverse. Professor Rowley is also sceptical of the amount of matter in | 


the canonical prophets which has recently been claimed as cult-liturgy, 
though he admits the influence of cult-liturgy on prophetic oracles. 
Thus ‘patternism’ in prophecy has been of value in breaking down the 
sharp distinction between priest and prophet in Israel and in emphasiz- 
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ing the influence of cult-liturgy in prophecy and in certain psalms which 
may stem from cult-prophets. Much is undoubtedly gained by appre- 
ciating the O.T. in the world of the ancient Near East, but not all in the 
culture of Israel is explained by analogy. 

The numerous studies in Myth and Ritual, like others in this volume, 
have been of interest primarily to students of the pre-Christian Near 
East, and some, like Professor Gurney’s excellent study of Hittite 
Kingship, are not particularly relevant even to O.T. study. Professor 
Brandon’s very able concluding survey is of more general interest. He 
is critical of the view that the cult-pattern of seasonal ritual of which 
the king was the central figure was diffused from Egypt, and it must be 
admitted that the sporadic evidence from Egypt is not adequate for the 
reconstruction of such a pattern, which failed to impress such intelligent 
observers as Herodotus and Plutarch. Professor Brandon admits that 
there were seasonal rituals in Israel, which recognized a cyclical pro- 
spect, but he rightly emphasizes that the prevailing prospect in Israelite 
religion was not cyclical but teleological, resulting from historical 
revelation distinctive of the faith of Israel. We should not draw, as 
Brandon does, a sharp distinction between the myth and ritual of 
seasonal festivals with their cyclical prospect and the historical prospect 
of the faith of Israel. An important aspect of both was the sacramental. 
In recapitulating the story of the triumph of Cosmos over Chaos in 
Nature the Canaanite, and later the Israelite, community was identi- 
fying itself with God in conflict and triumph in past, present, and future 
no less than the Israelites were appropriating the experiences of the 
Exodus when the cult-legend was recited. Hence the Psalmists and 
Prophets found it so easy to historicize the Canaanite theme of the 
divine conflict and triumph over the unruly waters and primeval 
monsters. The very recurrence of this theme and the stereotyped 
language and imagery in which it is expressed in the O.T. indicates that 
it had an important place in the life of the people, and in fact made a 
definite contribution to the development of Israel’s primitive faith in 
Yahweh, raising the belief in the God of a tribal amphictyony to the 
plane of the universal. 

The main features of the assumed Myth and Ritual pattern are 
noticed as recurring in the incarnation, death, and resurrection of Jesus, 
his marriage with the Church being taken to correspond to the hieros 
gamos. The correspondence, however, is dismissed by Brandon as 
fortuitous if, nevertheless, providential. The Christology of the Suffer- 
ing Servant and the dying and rising Christ and his wedding with the 
Church are taken as features of a Christ-myth propounded by Paul as 
distinct from the assumed political Messianism of the Jerusalem 
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Urgemeinde, in which the cross had no fundamental place. This is not 
the place to discuss the thesis of Professor Brandon’s well-known book 
on primitive Christianity, but we may remark that, in view of the founda. 
tions of the assumed Pauline Christ-myth in the O.T. and the consistent 


identification by Jesus of himself with the Suffering Servant of Deutero. | 


Isaiah and his explicit self-revelation to the same effect to the ‘pillars 
of the Jerusalem Urgemeinde after the Transfiguration, the view of 
Brandon is extremely hazardous. The assumed sacred marriage motive 
is also derived from the O.T. with a social significance (pace Widengren) 
rather than from an element in the Myth and Ritual pattern of the 
fertility-cult. 


The definite views of those who have supported the Myth and Ritual | 








hypothesis often contrast strangely with the vagueness of the evidence, | 


particularly before the Ras Shamra discoveries, and since these dis- 
coveries the data have not been always very critically handled. Never- 


theless, we agree with Professor Brandon that the Myth and Ritual | 


hypothesis has stimulated a renaissance, leading to a more just appraisal 
of the significance of ritual and its concomitant myth in the religion of 
the ancient Near East, and of the centrality of the king as a sacral figure 
in ancient civilization. Certain aspects of the royal office in Israel 
hitherto unnoticed have thus been recognized. The selective use of all 
this matter, however, in the O.T. serves often but to emphasize the 
distinctive ethos of Israel. JouHN Gray 


Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament. By GERHARD VON Rab. 
Pp. 312. (Theologische Biicherei: Neudrucke und Berichte aus 
dem 20. Jahrhundert: Band 8.) Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1958. DM. 15.00. 


In the present volume Dr. von Rad has brought together (i) his Das 
formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuch, which having been published 
as a separate work in the Bettrdge zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen 
Testament (1938) is well known and calls for no comment here, and (ii) 
fourteen of the principal articles which he has written during the past 
thirty years; these, which are dispersed in various German and Dutch 
publications and may therefore easily have escaped notice, are very 
welcome in their new form. 

Most of these essays deal with historical problems and their general 
theme is God’s word and hand in the history of Israel. 

In the ‘Promised Land and Yahweh’s Land’ (pp. 87-100) Yahweh's 
possession of the land is shown to be an old Canaanite cultic idea going 
behind the Yahwistic strata, whereas the promises to the patriarchs were 
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urjahwistisch and subject to historical conditions. The conception of the 
nahdlat Yisrd’él was a Deuteronomic novelty. The promises were 
fulfilled in history; they were not thereby entaktualisiert but remained 
on a new level and in a changed form in the promise of ‘rest’ offered 
to the community. In a discussion of “The Theological Problem of the 
Belief in Creation in the Old Testament’ (pp. 136-47) the doctrine of 
creation is shown to be a secondary theme in Deutero-Isaiah, by 
whom it was always subordinated to the Heilswort; in him creation and 
redemption were the same activity of God, and the doctrine of creation 
was always dependent on the circle of ideas bound up with the doctrine 
of salvation. The study entitled ‘The Beginning of Historical Writing 
in ancient Israel’ (pp. 148-88) argues that true historical writing began 
with the Hebrews and was continued long afterwards by the Greeks, 
and the theory is illustrated by the contrast between saga as seen in 
the story of Gideon and true history as exemplified by the account of 
the struggle to succeed David; this is shot through with the reprisal- 
motive, the jus talionis of history, though so skilfully concealed that 
the account is not so much a theological history as one reflecting the 
pessimism of ancient stories of guilt and fate. God is hardly mentioned, 
except in formal expressions; but the author’s purpose is to show him 
working out his purposes secretly, not by sensational events (e.g. 
miracles). Throughout all the strands are in his hands, and all human 
existence is the field in which the divine providence operates. The 
discussion of “The Deuteronomic Theology of History’ (pp. 189-204) 
is aimed at showing that the fundamental element in the Deuteronomic 
theory of history is the question of obedience to divine commands; 
history is thus depicted as a series of divine pronouncements fulfilled, 
even though fulfilment may be delayed. The destiny of Israel was 
stamped with the sin and downfall of Jeroboam I, but its destruction 
was delayed by God’s mercy for two centuries. The history of Judah 
was one of human disobedience and divine judgement piling itself up; 
but why was an ‘ember’ always left and the final blow continually 
postponed? The Deuteronomist left the story of David untouched for 
the purely literary reason that it was set out in a document of such 
fullness that he renounced his usual plan; his hero indeed was David 
(not Solomon, as usually thought), not however the David of the 
succession-stories but the typically obedient and Messianic figure of the 
promises set out, for example, in the Psalter (e.g. Ps. cxxxii). 

The Deuteronomist had to reckon with two great conceptions: the 
word of Yahweh working creatively in the history of Judah as law, 
judging and punishing, and as evangelium continually fulfilling itself 
in the promises to David, forgiving and sparing. In the end the ‘word 
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of mercy’ showed itself the weaker coefficient and was continually 
driven off the field of history by the ‘word of judgement’; the hasdé 
Yahweh lost their power to save as human guilt increased. A theo. 
logical dilemma thus faced the Deuteronomist: on the one side he could 
no longer whittle down the aweful power of divine judgement while on 
the other he could not and might not believe that the power of Yahweh's 
promise, the ‘lamp’ of David, would be finally extinguished. So the 
last notice of Jechoniah recording his release (2 Kings xxv. 27-30) 
had theological significance, though not set out in theological form, 
The theme of “The City on the Hill’ (pp. 214-24) is that the theology 
of the covenant as formulated in the Hexateuch was hardly known to 
Isaiah; the religious legitimation of Zion and Israel was grounded for 


him in the fact that Yahweh had founded Zion (Isa. xiv. 32) and | 


in the promise conveyed by Nathan to David (1 Samuel vii. 12-16). 
A peculiar circle of ideas connecting this promise with Mt. Zion was 


due to Isaiah; and their working out is examined as sketched by Isaiah | 


himself, according to whom all the nations of the world will go on 
pilgrimage to it (Isa. ii. 1-4), their amplification by Trito-Isaiah, who 


made the nations escort the dispersed of Israel back to it (Isa. Ix) and | 


their consequences as announced by Haggai, who declared that the 
people’s depression at their small achievement would be reversed by 
a convulsion of the nations, whose wealth would flow into Jerusalem for 
the enrichment and adornment of the new Temple (Hagg. ii. 6-9); 
and so God’s final word was ‘In this place will I set peace’, a peace 
which is an essential element of the eschatological circle of ideas 
running through these three pictures and which finally points the way 
to ‘the city that is set on a hill [that] cannot be hid’ (Matt. v. 14). 


Two short essays have a different interest. In “The Judaean Rite of | 


Coronation’ (pp. 205-13) the author shows that the ‘testimony’ (‘édiit) 
bestowed with the crown on a new king (2 Kings xi. 12) was something 
corresponding to the ‘protocol’ (mhb.t) which the god conferred on an 
Egyptian king at his enthronement; this declared that the god had 
adopted the new king (cp. Ps. ii. 6~7, where hog means the same thing), 
had conferred royal authority on him, and had given him a ‘throne- 
name’. Consequently Wellhausen’s ‘emendation’ of the Hebrew word 
into ‘armlets’ (s*ad6t; cp. 2 Sam. i. 10) is unnecessary. Similarly, in 
‘Job 38 and Old-Egyptian Wisdom’ (pp. 262~71) the author recognizes 
that the series of questions in Job xxxviii. 6—-xxxix. 26 goes back to 
an old form of catechetical questioning based on the Egyptian ‘onomastic 
scheme’ to become a literary genre; and the catena of satyrical questions 
found in Egyptian texts (e.g. Pap. Anastasi I) was the immediate model 
on which the type found in Job was formed. 
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No review can do justice to such a work; attention can be drawn 
enly to those articles which strike the reviewer as most important or to 
points which are of interest to him. The only drawback to such collec- 
tions is that the author seems sometimes to express views which he 
has subsequently modified or abandoned; but a note can generally put 
this right. All the essays, however, are well worth reprinting and will 
repay careful study; but the reader is warned that the obscurity of the 
author’s language and style will often make this study a difficult task, 
though one well worth the attempt. G. R. DRIVER 


The Riddle of the Scrolls. By H. E. Det Mepico. Translated by 
H. GaRNER. Pp. 432, 7 photographs on 2 plates (back and front). 
London: Burke Publishing Co., 1958. 255. 


Tue present work is an English translation of the author’s L’Enigme 
des Manuscrits de la Mer Morte, which appeared in 1957 and at once 
attracted attention, although it to some extent only amplified the views 
which the author had already put forward in Deux Manuscrits Hébreux 
de la Mer Morte published in 1951; for, although he now has much new 
matter at his disposal, he has not substantially altered his views. 

Mr. Del Medico’s views are by now wel! known. He thinks that the 
‘Sons of Zadok’, i.e. the Covenanters, were so called as the followers of 
Zad8wxos or Ldddovxos who with Judah ‘the Galilaean’ formed the party 
of the ‘Fourth Philosophy’ about the turn of the Christian era, that the 
Teacher of Righteousness was Menahem (son of this Judah and grandson 
of Judah’s father Hezekiah) who tried to assume command of the First 
Revolt in the autumn of A.D. 66 and was murdered by a gang instigated 
by Eleazar captain of the Temple on 1 Tishri (pp. 143, 257), i.e. about 
the same time as the Teacher who was attacked with a view ‘to swallow- 
ing him up’ on the Day of Atonement ‘the day of their rest’ (the Cove- 
nanter’s Day of Atonement, which ex hypothesi did not coincide with 
that of orthodox Judaism); that the ‘house of Judah’ which escaped on 
that occasion was Judah’s grandson Eleazar ben Ari and other followers 
who got away to the Dead Sea, and that the ‘house of Absalom’ which 
did not help the Teacher was Absalom the inpérns of Menahem and 
his followers who were murdered at the same time (pp. 140, 251-2), as 
Josephus records. The present reviewer has no doubt that Mr. Del 
Medico has found the key to the solution of the problem of the Scrolls 
except that he errs in identifying Ananias the high-priest and not his 
son Eleazar captain of the Temple with the Wicked Priest; and the 
identification of the Man of Falsehood with Agrippa II may also be 
doubted. 
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Unfortunately, what may be probable is interspersed with much that 
is improbable, such as the opinion which the author shares with De 


Quincey, that the Essenes never existed. He claims that Philo never | 


visited Palestine, against his own definite statement to that effect (de 
Providentia ii 64), and merely invented the Essenes, whom an inter. 
polator then inserted in the other authorities who speak of them; 








consequently the statement of Josephus that he had himself tried their | 


manner of life (Vita ii 10-12) is also jettisoned. Such extreme scepticism 
makes nonsense of history; for, if the evidence of three almost con- 
temporary historians who are also independent (for their accounts do 
not agree in every detail) are discarded, what can be accepted? 

The author’s fanciful and purely subjective scholarship appears also 
in his extreme fragmentation of the Scrolls. No one doubts that their 
authors incorporate old matter and even that, for example, the Zadokite 
Document is a composite work made up of two distinct documents; but 
can anyone accept that Discipline is a compost of twenty-seven and the 
Hymns another of forty-four distinct works? No proof is offered, except 


that each piece is in some way different from the others. Equally sub- | 


jective is the claim that some pieces of this last work are Christian 
(ii 1-9, 31-39 Vi 1-3 Vii 26-33 ix 2-36 x 14-Xi 2 xi 3-14 xii 11-24 xiv 1-8 
and fr. 2); but few will find any distinctively and exclusively Christian 
allusion in any of these fragments. This fragmentation also practically 
bars any real attempt to fix the date of the Scrolls; but the farrago of 
Discipline is assigned to A.D. 80-go on somewhat speculative grounds. 
At the same time a number of important points for fixing the date of 
the Scrolls, e.g. the use of the curved dagger and of trumpets in war, 
are completely overlooked; yet they have almost decisive value. 

All the non-biblical texts are translated, but many of Mr. Del Medico’s 
renderings cannot possibly be accepted: for example, ‘Rabbis’ for ‘the 
Many’ (the designation of the man of the Covenanters, as also of the 
Essenes and the Church), ‘legions’ for ‘Chittians’ (although the X& in 
the alternative O°NND for O°ND cannot then be explained), the ‘sons 
of thy handmaid’ for ‘thy loyal sons’, ‘head-badges’ for ‘helmets’, and 
‘the statues of their beasts’ for ‘the nature of their being’. Some are 
quite bizarre, such as ‘the place of the hand’ for ‘latrine’ and ‘the barbs 
of the shades are floating on the surface of the pools’ (at which even the 
translator might have hesitated) for ‘when wretches revolt against thy 
word [!]’. The translation, when not reflecting absurdities of this sort, 
namely in tne narrative as distinct from the translation of the Hebrew 
text, is generally good; but here there are occasionally lapses into 
‘translationese’ such as ‘dwellers of the dust’ for ‘those who lie in the 
grave’ (p. 314) and ‘the feast-days, he has put them together on days 
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and months which are after their traditions and until they rebuild the 
terrace opposite the Holy of Holies’ (pp. 230-1). 

At the same time, Mr. Del Medico, especially in the opening sections, 
raises a number of important questions about such problems as the use 
of coins for evidence of date, the purpose of the so-called ‘monastery’, 
the scriptorium and the library (which he gives good reasons for regard- 
ing as a ‘genizah’, as Sukenik has suggested), the unusual form of the 
phylacteries and the state of the Scrolls, the absence of copies of Esther 
from the Caves, and so on. G. R. Driver 


H KAINH AIA@HKH. Second Edition, with revised critical 
apparatus. By G. D. KILpatrick. Pp. xxvii+787. London: 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, 1958. 8s. 6d. 


Anyone familiar with Dr. Kilpatrick’s critical reviews of “Three recent 
editions of the Greek New Testament’ by Nestle, Merk, and Souter 
(7.7.S. 1 (1949), pp. 10-23 and 142-55) will approach with the highest 
hopes his edition published in connexion with the 150th anniversary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1954. As the introduction 
to this second edition tells us, the Bible Society printed the 1624 
Elzevir edition of the Greek New Testament with but slight differences 
until 1904; that text went back to Erasmus (1516). For its centenary in 
1904 the Society was allowed to use E. Nestle’s fourth edition (1903), 
which was based almost invariably on the majority-readings of Tischen- 
dorf’s eighth edition, B. Weiss’s second edition, and that of Westcott 
and Hort. Dr. Kilpatrick has followed the 1904 text of the Society, 
introducing a few alterations, partly orthographical. The text of eleven 
passages has been modified and the punctuation of three passages 
altered. The current practice of printing poetical passages as verse and 
of marking Old Testament citations clearly has been followed. The 
text, therefore, is mainly that of the 1904 edition. For the ordinary 
student who glances all too rarely, one fears, at an apparatus criticus, 
it might have been better to seek permission to use a later edition of 
Nestle, e.g. the seventeenth (1941) or, better still, the twenty-second 
(1956) or else to be eclectic and put apparently good Western readings into 
the text. In the text of Mark i. 41 a student will still find orAayyviobeis 
and will probably miss dpyvoGeis, the Western reading in the apparatus, 
and in the text of Acts xx. 4 he will still be encouraged to translate 
‘of Derbe’ instead of ‘Douberian’ as the description of Gaius. Dr. 
Kilpatrick wrote (art. cit.): “There is something to be said for the print- 
ing of a good text of the New Testament without any apparatus at all’; 
a pocket edition of such a text would have been invaluable; and an 
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apparatus based on such a text could have been printed in a larger | p. 156, 
edition for the specialists. ~ + should 

Most valuable, however, in this edition are the apparatus itself, | stand |: 
concise as it is, and the introduction which gives the sigla of the Greek | ‘Johan 
manuscripts used and those of the Latin, Syriac, and other versions, suppor 
The Sections and Canons of Eusebius have been added in the inner | should 
margins to the Gospels, the Table of Canons forming the conclusion | 5, q’ 


of the introduction. The strength of the apparatus is based on the epawves 
judicious selection of manuscripts cited, especially the papyri. Dr. Kil- The 
patrick acquired the loan some years ago of a collation of the New 


Testament papyri from P' to Pss, consisting mainly of the variants of oul 
the Chester Beatty papyri, P4s—47; he has been allowed also to quote alongs: 
variants found in P®, the Bodmer papyrus edited by Professor V. Martin, 
and he has had the benefit of the edition of Bover as well as of those of 
Merk and Souter and the experience of his own research into variant 
readings; the labour of checking and selecting from such material must 
have been enormous. If the apparatus has a weakness, it is that it is too Papy 
concise. To economize space, no doubt, patristic references are often and 
very slight. One need not be a von Soden seeing in every assimilation Ori 
of parallel gospel passages the cloven hoof of Tatian in order to want vol. 
more than the very few Tatianic references here given (though ‘Tat.’ Frs 
appears on pp. 162 and 179). Nor need one be a Vogels, preferring, For t 
wrongly no doubt, to start with the evidence of the early versions rather Bodm 
than with that of the papyri and oldest uncial manuscripts, in order to p 
ask for more of the evidence of the Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic i: . 
versions than appears here. Readings of Justin, Irenaeus, Origen, and = 
Eusebius are frequently given, though under Mark vi. 3 there is no om 
rine atte . : ‘ Papyr 
reference to Origen’s knowledge, apparently, only of the variant, ‘the Cum 
son of the carpenter’. The evidence of other Fathers listed in the intro- Nig 
duction, e.g. Aphraates or Nonnus, is not conspicuous. The Tatianic 
support that both give would have been welcome. yng 
It is to be hoped that the forthcoming work by Professors M. Black, for i 
A. P. Wikgren, B. M. Metzger, A. Véébus, and other Orientalists will prin 
supplement Dr. Kilpatrick’s very useful apparatus and become a standard Bohai 
text in our universities; meanwhile the other pocket editions of Souter, “~" 
Merk, and Bover must fill the gap. _— 
The standard of accuracy of this edition is high. Perhaps the most This 
misleading error is the use of p in place of (p) to denote a parallel passage aia 
in another gospel, though (p) is the symbol for this in the introduction; of the 


p suggests an Old Latin manuscript. Other errors include go4 for 1904 
on p. vii, line 18; J. Martin for V. Martin on p. xxiii, line 14; Barilwv iy 
for Barrifwyv on p. 99, line 10; odpavod in ordinary and not heavy typeon —Bodm 
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p. 156, line 15; codd. graeci on p. 163, line 6 of the apparatus, which 
should not appear in italics; on p. 238, line 6 of the apparatus, sa should 
stand last after (Finees Prisc). Under John i. 42 it looks as if Merk’s note 
‘Iohanna S™ . . .” has been read as referring to S, so that vg* is given in 
support both of IJwavva and of Jwva. On p. 377, Acts vi. 9, vv- Touvres 
should be cvv{nrodvres. On pp. 523, 699, 701, 719, and 724 a is written 
for a’ in the page headings. On p. 739, Rev. ii. 23 épevv@v should be 
épawav. On p. xi, von Soden’s sign for X, A%, is given as A®, 

The wonder, however, is that so few mistakes appear to have been 
made and the British and Foreign Bible Society is to be congratulated 
on producing cheaply a pocket edition of the Greek text worthy to stand 
alongside the Graeco-Latin editions of Merk and Bover. 

C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


Papyrus Bodmer III, Evangile de Jean et Genése I-IV, 2. Edited 
and translated by R. Kassrr. Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium: vol. 177/Copt. 25 (text), pp. xiii+-59+-4 plates; 
vol. 178/Copt. 26 (translation), pp. ii+45. Louvain, 1958- 
Frs. belges 240. 


For the second time within a few years the treasures of the Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana are engaging the interest of the student of the biblical text. 
Papyrus Bodmer II, of the early third century, contains the Greek text 
of St. John’s gospel,' while Papyrus Bodmer III gives us the Coptic 
(Bohairic) text of the fourth gospel together with Genesis i. I-iv. 2. 
Papyrus Bodmer III (= BO) has been edited with a French translation. 
Coptologists and biblical scholars alike will be grateful to the editor for 
his labours, for this text is of unusual interest. On palaeographical 
grounds the manuscript is assigned to the fourth century. This early 
date, coupled with the use of the Bohairic dialect, raises new problems, 
for, with the exception of one or two short fragments for which an early 
date is claimed, there is no manuscript evidence for the existence of 
Bohairic literature prior to the ninth century. 

It will be seen at once, therefore, that the new text may provide 
important evidence for the dating of the Bohairic version of the Bible. 
This, as is well known, is a particularly difficult problem as yet un- 
solved. Professor Véébus, in discussing the date of the Bohairic version 
of the N.T., cites opinions which assign it to dates ranging from the 


''V. Martin, Papyrus Bodmer II, Evangile de Fean chap. 1-14 (Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana, 1956); and Supplément, Evangile de Jean chap. 14-21 (1958). 
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second to the eighth century.’ Those favouring an early date had to rely 


on general historical considerations and, more recently, on one or two | 
short fragments, and they had to account for the virtual absence of | 


Bohairic manuscripts earlier than the ninth century. This they did by 
saying that the climate of Lower Egypt, where the Bohairic dialect was 
used, does not favour the preservation of manuscripts, and that the 
main depositories of Bohairic manuscripts, the monasteries of the 
Wadi ’n-Natrun, had been raided and destroyed several times before 
the ninth century. But, of course, manuscripts are not necessarily found 
only in their region of origin, and therefore the lack of early Bohairic 
manuscripts, in spite of all theories by which to account for it, seemed 
crucial. At this point the significance of BO becomes apparent. But the 
evaluation of the evidence which it provides is not without difficulty. 
Its language, though in the main Bohairic, contains not only many 
Sahidicisms but also several archaic features either known from other 
Coptic dialects or peculiar to BO. The editor concludes that the text 
was translated from an archaic Sahidic model by someone whose know- 
ledge of Bohairic was not perfect.? It is regrettable in this connexion 
that there is no satisfactory information as to the provenance of BO. 
It is only known that both Papyri Bodmer II and III form part of one 
lot of Greek and Coptic manuscripts acquired together, and it is said 
that they were all found in Upper Egypt and come from a private 
library. The erratic orthography and the many errors and corrections 
indicate that BO was copied privately and that it is not the product of 
a scriptorium. 

The textual affinities of BO are also difficult to assess. In the case of 
the fourth gospel a summary comparison with the Bohairic,? Sahidic,‘ 
and Subachmimic’ versions shows that though BO is often in agreement 
with bo, it not infrequently contains readings attested by sa and A’, 
whose textual character is predominantly Sahidic. BO cannot claim to 
be a direct ancestor of the Bohairic version as we know it, and therefore 
the antiquity of BO cannot be directly inferred for it. But the antiquity 





of BO, its use of the Bohairic dialect, and its textual character may | 


suggest an early date for a Bohairic version of the Bible or part of it, 
and may also indicate, incidentally, a complicated history of transmis- 


' Early Versions of the New Testament (Stockholm, 1954), pp. 231 f. 

2 Alternatively it could be argued from the evidence that Bohairic as a literary 
dialect was not yet fully defined. 

3 [G. Horner], The Coptic Version of the N.T. in the Northern Dialect, vol. ii 
(Oxford, 1898) (= bo). 

4 [G. Horner], The Coptic Version of the N.T. in the Southern Dialect, vol. iil 
(Oxford, 1911) (= sa). 
* Sir Herbert Thompson, The Gospel of St. Fokn (London, 1924) (= A’). 
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sion for the Bohairic version’ of which we had, up to now, known only 
a much revised end-product. In the case of Gen. i. 1-iv. 2 a summary 
comparison with the Bohairic version? and with the fragments extant 
in Sahidic? leads to a similarly inconclusive result. 

In his Introduction to the Text M. Kasser devotes much space to 
the physical description of the manuscript and to a valuable survey of 
its linguistic characteristics. At the end, in summary form, he puts 
forward the hypothesis that this text came into being in a non-orthodox, 
probably gnostic, setting. This interesting suggestion deserves to be 
considered more fully, and it may perhaps be useful to state the problem 
more precisely. Obviously neither the fourth gospel nor Gen. i. 1-iv. 2 
is a gnostic writing. But BO which contains these writings could have 
formed part of a gnostic library.* In support of this may be adduced 
M. Kasser’s observation that there are palaeographical affinities between 
BO and certain treatises of the library of Chenoboskion. Unfortunately 
no further particulars are given. As is well known, the library of Cheno- 
boskion contained a wide variety of writings, gnostic, Hermetic, apo- 
cryphal, but in order to establish a connexion between BO and the 
library of Chenoboskion it would be necessary to show that BO was 
written by a scribe who also wrote manuscripts forming part of that 
library, or else to have more precise information as to BO’s provenance. 
In any case, it is worth remembering that none of the manuscripts of 
the library of Chenoboskion contains a biblical book, and that none is 
written in the Bohairic dialect.5 

Alternatively or additionally BO’s gnostic origin may be argued from 
the combination of St. John’s gospel and the first few chapters of 
Genesis, and from gnostic tendencies in readings peculiar to BO. It is 
claimed that the selection of St. John’s gospel and Gen. i. 1-iv. 2 for 
inclusion in the same codex may be significant in this connexion, for in 
gnostic circles these two texts together were a subject for speculation. 
This, of course, is true, but it must be remembered that there are other 
Coptic codices containing unexpected combinations of biblical books. 


' For other signs of development within the Bohairic version, cp. Véébus, 
Op. cit., p. 236. 

2 P. de Lagarde, Der Pentateuch koptisch (Leipzig, 1867) (= Lagarde). 

3 See A. Vaschalde, ‘Ce qui a été publié des versions coptes de la Bible’, 
Revue Biblique, xvi (Paris, 1919), pp. 229 f., to which, without claiming compre- 
hensiveness, may be added Gen. iii. 1-14 published in L.Th. Lefort, Les Manu- 
crits coptes de Il’ Université de Louvain (Louvain, 1940), pp. 4 f. 

+ That a library, even in antiquity, did not contain only books produced or 
influenced by its possessors is a fact which is sometimes overlooked, and which 
has recently been emphasized in connexion with the books of the Qumran 
community by Professor H. F. D. Sparks (¥.7.S., N.S., vi (1955), pp. 226 ff.). 

Cp. F. L. Cross (ed.), The Jung Codex (London, 1955), p. 17. 
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An early papyrus (Brit. Mus. Or. 7594), for instance, contains Deutero- 
nomy, Jonah, and Acts.' And it seems that in the case of smaller 








compilations, not intended for liturgical use, the selection of books was 
at the patron’s choice.* In short, though the combining of the fourth 
gospel with the first few chapters of Genesis may suggest a gnostic 
background, it does not prove it. 

It is now necessary to consider BO readings which allegedly suggest 
a gnostic background. In some instances the vocabulary of BO, differing 
as it does from the other versions, is thought to be significant in this 
respect. BO, instead of using the Greek loan-word ctaypoc in the four 
passages when it occurs in the Greek, has ujee (= ‘ship’s mast’). Before 
assessing the importance of this piece of evidence, it should be re- 
membered that the use of Greek loan-words as a whole shows many 
variations in the various versions.’ Similar variations may be observed 
whenever two independent redactions of the same work allow a com- 
parison to be made. Indeed, many such variations are found in BO, and 
a few more examples will be given later on. It should also be noticed 
that, though the Sahidic version of the N.T. invariably uses ctaypoc, 
there are in the Bohairic version two exceptions (Matt. xxvii. 40 and 42) 
when we (=: ‘wood’, ‘tree’) is used,* a word which elsewhere in Coptic 
literature also has the technical meaning ‘cross’.5 It is perhaps also 
relevant to note that in a gnostic work, the Evangelium Veritatis,® we 
(xviii. 24 and xx. 25) as well as ctaypoc (xx. 27) is used. All these con- 
siderations may suggest that the use of ujee, though peculiar to BO, 
does not necessarily reveal a gnostic background. 

While the other versions retain the Greek zapoiuia, BO translates it 
by ss (= ‘likeness’). This seems to me to be one of the many variations 
to which no special significance should be attached. BO’s retention of 
the Greek term Adyos in the prologue to the fourth gospel which in the 


' E. A. Wallis Budge, Coptic Biblical Texts (London, 1912). 

2 Cp. Sir Herbert Thompson’s remarks in The Coptic Version of the Acts of 
the Apostles . . . (Cambridge, 1932), pp. xii f. 

3 See, for instance, a recent study of these loan-words in the Sahidic and 
Bohairic N.T., A. Bodhlig, Die griechischen Lehnwérter im sahidischen und 
bohairischen Neuen Testament (= Studien zur Erforschung des christlichen 
Agyptens, Munich, Heft 2 (1953) and Heft 2A (1954)). 

+ Cp. Bohlig, op. cit., Heft 2, p. 370. 

5 A usage which is perhaps derived from the use of évAov in the Greek N.T. 
in passages like Acts v. 30, &c. 

® Edited by M. Malinine, H.-Ch. Puech, and G. Quispel (Ziirich, 1956). 
For our purpose it is not necessary to inquire into the origin of the work, but 
it may be noted that its title and its attribution to Valentinus have recently been 
questioned (cp. J. Leipoldt, Theologische Literaturzeitung, lxxxii (1957), col. 831; 
and H.-M. Schenke, ibid. Ixxxiii (1958), col. 497, footnote 1). 
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other versions is rendered by a Coptic word may seem more significant." 
But once more this may be nothing more than a translation variant 
without any gnostic overtones, for in the gnostic Evangelium Veritatis 
both the Greek term and its Coptic equivalent stand for Logos.” 

Two readings thought to have a gnostic flavour remain to be discusset. 
In John vi. 63 the following reading occurs in BO: nacaxs e}xw 
MUWOT MNWTEM Samimane smearoywnsS (‘my words that I speak to you 
are spirits and life’). But this reading is not peculiar to BO, for it occurs 
also in A?, also a fourth-century papyrus: ficexe anak’ fitaerxooy 
nH ©gentinane’ ayw Oywwnene (‘the words that I have spoken to you 
are spirits and are life’). Whatever the origin of this reading, its attesta- 
tion in A? shows that it does not reveal a gnostic tendency, for A? is free 
from any gnostic affinities. 

In Genesis iii. 15 the following reading occurs in BO: neon exeapeg 
exw% Nac neoc eceapee eeyhc nak (‘thou (serpent) shalt watch her 
head, she (woman) shall watch thy heel’). If this reading is thought not 
to be a corruption, it could only make sense in the context of some 
gnostic (Ophite) theology. ‘The relevant portion of the verse in the LXX 
reads: adrdés cou Typo Kehadny, Kai od TypHcets adrod mrépvav. This is 
closely followed by Lagarde: oyog tteoy eyédpeg ETeKAde OYO HeoK 
ex€dpeo éneqerhe (‘and he shall watch thy head and thou shalt watch 
his heel’). In one Sahidic fragment the verse is extant,* though not 
free from corruptions. The relevant portion runs: ntay eqegapeg 
eneqthc nTon OwWWK eKegapes etenane (‘he shall watch his heel, thou 
shalt watch thy head’). The evaluation of this evidence is not easy. The 
Coptic text in all cases is, of course, an attempt at translating the Greek. 
The meaning of the Coptic verb used each time with the same preposi- 
tion is ambiguous, it can mean ‘to keep’, ‘to watch’, ‘to guard’, with 
accusative object, or: ‘to keep’, ‘to watch’, ‘to guard from, against’. 
This ambiguity, which is similarly present in the Greek rnpeiv, may, 


' For the use of Aowoc in the Sahidic and Bohairic N.T., cp. Béhlig, op. cit., 
Heft. 2, p. 297. It should be noticed that owing to the poor state of preservation 
of the first part of BO, the editor read only once Ao, t [0c], the use of the same 
term is assumed elsewhere in the prologue. 

2 Cp. op. cit., Index of Greek words, and Index of Coptic words (ujexe). 

3 Sir Herbert Thompson, op. cit., p. xxii, comments (I summarize): ‘OL 
acf Vg and Tert (Resurr. Carn. 37), since the subject verba is in the plural, have 
Spiritus sunt et vita (with varr.), which suggests an origin for this queer corrup- 
tion. It may not be necessary to jump at once to a Latin—Coptic bilingual, as it 
may have come in as a gloss originally from a Gr.-Lat. bilingual.’ 

+ Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie et a l’archéologie égyptiennes et 
assyriennes, vii (Paris, 1886), p. 199. The same text is also published in A. Ciasca, 
Sacrorum Bibliorum fragmenta copto-sahidica . . ., vol. i (Rome, 1885), a book 
which is inaccessible to me. 
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I believe, be responsible for the different changes made in BO and ir 
the Sahidic text and the resultant readings. The BO reading, then, need 
not be influenced by any gnostic tendency. 

The inquiry into the gnostic affinities of BO may be summed up thus: 
though it is possible that BO may have been included in a library be- 
longing to a gnostic sect, the text itself reveals no clear gnostic affinities.! 

Space does not permit me to attempt a description of the BO text, 
but a few observations may be made. Owing to the bad state of preserva- 
tion of the first part of the codex, there is little left of John i. 1-iv. 20, 
after which the condition of the manuscript gradually improves. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the erratic orthography and to the many 
errors and corrections of BO. BO, with many ancient authorities, omits 
John v. 3b—4, and vii. §3~-viii. 11. It frequently omits, both in the fourth 
gospel and in Genesis, conjunctions which are in the Greek and in the 
Bohairic. These omissions are often, but by no means always, supported 
by the Sahidic texts. 

In a few cases BO uses a Coptic word where the other versions have 
a Greek loan-word, e.g. John iv. 35, xix. 13. More often BO uses a Greek 
loan-word where the other versions have a Coptic word, e.g. John viii. 
43, ix. 7, xiii. 1; Gen. i. 14. In a number of cases BO uses a Greek word 
different from that employed in the other Coptic versions, e.g. John xiii. 
5, 18. Occasionally BO uses Coptic vocabulary different from that 
employed in the other Coptic versious, e.g. John v. 35, x. 22. Among the 
readings peculiar to BO, some are mechanical errors while others show 
elaborations or omissions which have little significance, except to indi- 
cate that BO is an early, unrevised text. Of greater interest are readings 
in BO which add support to variants known elsewhere in the textual 
tradition. One example must suffice, viz. John xix. 39: BO reads s20yp 
(= ‘bundle’), which seems to translate €Avyya, attested by B N* WY 
The Coptic versions’ follow the Greek reading, piyya, retaining the 
word as a loan-word. 

It is hoped that this review has given some idea of the great interest 
of this new manuscript and has shown how many problems arising from 
it are as yet to be solved. Though the unsolved question of its origins 
imposes need for caution, the appearance of this text may provide a 
much-needed impetus for the further study of the history of the Coptic 
versions of the Bible. K. H. Kuxn 


* The use of the archaic relative prefix ep- in BO, since it is also attested not 
only in the Pistis Sophia but also in A+, is a linguistic characteristic that cannot 
be used to support the editor’s hypothesis. 

2 The proposed emendation so07~xo (= ‘mixture’) is therefore unnecessary. 

3 The text of A? is broken at this point. 
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Das Leben Fesu der Heilsgeschichte. By ERNST BARNIKOL. Pp. 567. 
Halle (Saale): Niemeyer, 1958. DM. 22. 50. 


Das Leben Fesu der Heilsgeschichte is a massive volume which is of 
interest and importance in Leben Fesu research. It sums up the scholarly 
work of a lifetime, as the dedication to Professor Barnikol’s teachers at 
Marburg and to his hearers and students in Bonn, Kiel, and Halle from 
1921 to 1958 shows. In a sense the volume is a belated arrvival in the 
long series of investigations concerning the Life of Jesus, but it has a 
distinctive place in that the author is not a conservative or a liberal 
without qualifications, not a dialectic theologian, and certainly not a 
teacher who loses the historical form of Jesus in the attempt to provide 
a philosophical version of primitive Christianity. 

In his attempt to present Jesus as the salvation event of all time 
Professor Barnikol does not hesitate to express bold opinions which on 
the part of many readers must provoke dissent. In contrast with the 
style of the volume its plan is as lucid as the design of an architect or 
the dispositions of a military commander. After a brief introduction, 
in which he discusses the importance of the theme, the work includes 
four major sections. The first examines the place of Jesus in the primi- 
tive kerygma and the accounts given of him from the time of Marcion, 
through the Middle Ages, in Luther and Osiander, in the Reformation 
theology, and in the writings of the leading members of the Leben- 
jJesu-Forschung from Hamann, Reimarus, Strauss, and Baur, down to 
the recent studies of E. Stauffer, G. Bornkamm, H. Raschke, and 
W. Grundmann in the years 1954 to 1958. In this respect it reminds 
the English reader of The Quest of the Historical Fesus although its con- 
clusions are very different. The second part is a critical study of the 
literary sources ; the third part discusses 158 selected historical pericopen, 
taken mainly from Mark and the Sayings-source (Q), but occasionally 
from the fourth gospel and recent papyri. Part four treats the surmount- 
ing of the world and the completion of revelation in the faith-testimonies 
of the first communities concerning the fact of Jesus, the meaning of 
the Resurrection and Exaltation, and his place as the saving event of 
universal history. An Epilogue completes the whole together with two 
excursuses and a long and detailed bibliography which includes German, 
French, and British works, sometimes including popular discussions. 
Rarely indeed has so full and so varied a table been set. 

It is not possible in this review to present in detail the results of so 
comprehensive a Giscussion, but some description of the author’s use 
of sources and his account of Jesus and his significance must be at- 
tempted. The fourti: gospel, as a historical source, is resolutely set 
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aside and, unconvincingly, the Synoptics are dated late largely because 
of their alleged doctrinal colouring and the claim that they were un- 
known to Clement of Rome in A.D. 105 (sic). Mark is dated c. 105, 
Matthew c. 119, and Luke c. 125. Professor Barnikol bases his historical 
construction on the sources of the Synoptic Gospels, on the Peter- 
Philip-source (P2) and the We-source (PG) in the Acts, which are 
dated c. 70-80 and c. 60~70 respectively, and on the genuine letters of 
Paul A.D. 52-57 and expanded c. 85 by a Paulinist. In the synoptic 
gospels the sources followed are the Urmarkus (M1 or U) and the 
sayings-source Q (Li and L2). Apparently Streeter was somewhat 
optimistic when he bade us renounce once and for all the chase of ‘the 
phantom Ur-Marcus’ (The Four Gospels, p. 331)! 

Professor Barnikol ruthlessly dismisses all that is wanting in these 
primitive sources, the Virgin Birth, the prophecies of the Passion, the 
Son of Man sayings, the Marcan account of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
the narratives of the Resurrection, the tradition concerning Judas, and 
much else. Indeed, we might easily conclude that we are in the presence 


of a tardy member of the extreme Liberal School. The Christ of Mark | 


is contrasted with the picture given by the sayings-source Q and the 
Urmarkus (‘Wie ganz anders ist das Bild der Spruchquelle und des 





Urmarkus!’, p. 527), and apparently Jesus is presented as a purely human | 


teacher and herald of the Kingdom of God. But Professor Barnikol is 
deeply impressed by the primitive Christian kerygma as it is reflected 
in the Acts and in the Epistles of Paul, especially by the claim that this 
teacher was raised by God to be both Lord and Christ. His Christology 
is adoptionist in tendency, but in his postscript he claims to re-establish 
the full historical character and historical credibility of the life of Jesus 
as the salvation-event which is of importance for every man. In discuss- 


ing the Pauline Epistles much weight is laid on Phil. ii. 5, 8-11, which | 


he describes as the most known, but also the most misunderstood of 
Paul’s Christological statements, a theme which he treated in 1932 in 
a monograph, ‘Der marcionitische Ursprung des Mythos-Satzes, Phil. 
ii. 6-7.” 

To readers deeply interested and instructed in the problems of 
Gospel Origins the combination of opposites in Professor Barnikol’s 
magnum opus will appear almost incredible and such as to demand the 
restoration of much of the traditional material which he has rejected. 
The combination, however, is significant, and it will be much to be 
regretted if his patient, learned, and courageous work does not receive 
the careful attention it deserves. No one can fail to be impressed by the 
caution with which he builds or fail to see a flag flying above a smoking 
citadel. VINCENT TAYLOR 
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A Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Luke. By A. R. C. 
LEANEY. Pp. xii+ 300. (Black’s New Testament Commentaries.) 
London: A. & C. Black, 1958. 25s. 


Tuis third volume in Black’s Commentaries on the English text of 
the New Testament comes fully up to the high standard set by Dr. 
Barrett’s Romans and Mr. Williams’s Acts. The most striking innovation 
is that the Introduction forms a quarter of the book; but, unlike the 
other two writers, Mr. Leaney uses it to deal not only with questions 
of authorship, date, provenance, sources, &c., but also with certain 
cruces such as the census, the rejection in the patris, the differences 
from Matthew in the Lord’s Prayer and the institution of the Eucharist, 
which require more extended discussion than it is convenient to give 
in the main body of the commentary. It is largely these Special Notes 
in the Introduction which reveal an adventurous spirit that makes this 
the most exciting of the three books which have yet appeared in the 
series. 

In the main body of the commentary each section is headed with 
a new translation by the editor, as in the previous volumes. This time 
there is an interesting note in which he explains that its purpose is not 
to add one more to the many modern translations flowing from the 
press, but to bring out the translator’s problem and underline the 
difficulties inherent in the Greek, so that the reader will be led to con- 
sult the commentary which follows. 

The price that has to be paid for the extended introduction is a certain 
compression of the commentary, and inevitably there are omissions. 
It is a little surprising that, although the position of Annas and Caiaphas 
is discussed both in a special note and in the commentary, there is no 
mention of the fact, surely significant, that in iii. 2 the noun archiereds 
is singular. Again, both a special note and the commentary discuss the 
Lord’s Prayer and it is hinted that Matthew’s form is secondary, but 
there is no mention of a point which seems to be in Matthew’s favour, 
that his aorist, ‘Give us this day’, sounds more primitive (as well as 
more like Jesus) than Luke’s ‘Go on giving us each day our daily 
bread’. In vi. 35 the translation reads, ‘Lend without looking for ary- 
thing in return’, which is certainly the sense the context requires, but 
a reader familiar with the R.V. might expect some comment on the 
textual problem and the meaning of apelpizo. In x. 38-42 the textual 
and other difficulties of the Martha and Mary episode receive scanty 
treatment. But no doubt every commentary says less about certain pas- 
sages than a reviewer would have wished. In general this gives the essen- 
tial information a reader needs; students wishing for more may well 
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use it in conjunction with Creed’s commentary on the Greek text and 
will find them admirably complementary. 

The outstanding feature of the book is undoubtedly the Introduction 
and it is remarkable how much information has been compressed within 
these 75 pages. Mr. Leaney is convinced that Luke—Acts is the work 
of acompanion of Paul’s, but rejects the view favoured by Mr. Williams 
that the Gospel in its completed form was written later than Acts, 
He does not accept the Proto-Luke theory, though he considers it poss. 
ible that Q (with which we can dispense only at the cost of adopting 
some less plausible hypothesis) may have been already combined with 
one of Luke’s special sources before it reached the evangelist’s hands. 
This source is found in two main blocks, one marked by a strong interest 
in the redemption of Israel, along with mercy to Samaria, and the other 
consisting of a series of appeals to the Pharisees, whose opposition was 
not yet as fixed and irreconcilable as it had become by the time of the 








compilation of Q. This source (or that concerned with the redemption | 
of Israel, if they are really two distinct sources) is one of the two on | 


which the Birth story is based and comprised ii. 1-20 and perhaps also 
i. 46-55, 68-79, ii. 22-40 or —52. The prominence of the census in this 
source may be due to a desire to link the birth of Jesus with the origin 


of the Zealot movement (though, if so, it is surely unlikely that Luke | 


understood its purpose). Another, much later, source (later indeed than 
Q) has been combined with this, relating the Virgin Birth and the kin- 
ship of Jesus with the Baptist. Luke probably wished to bring out the 
theological idea that Israel (typified by Mary as the handmaid of the 
Lord) could not bring forth the Messiah without the protection of her 
divine husband. But for all his literary skill Luke has not been entirely 
successful in combining the two narratives. Qualified assent is given 
to Morgenthaler’s theory that Luke’s emphasis on the importance of 
witness has led to a certain distortion of the material in order to con- 
form to the Deuteronomic rule (this may even be the explanation of the 
trial before Herod), but it is well pointed out that Luke’s desire to be 
a witness is inseparable from his belief in the historic truth of his 
material. ‘Luke is not a “scientific” historian. He writes as one for 
whom Christ alone makes history intelligible.’ 

Full justice is done in the Special Notes to Luke’s interest in the 
Holy Spirit, though Mr. Leaney believes that this is one of the points 
at which Luke’s theology is derived from his sources rather than imposed 
upon them. He suggests that the version of the Lord’s Prayer which 
Luke had learnt included the petition ‘May thy holy Spirit come upon 
us and cleanse us’ and that this was perhaps the usual form for Gentile 
catechumens, whereas Jews were taught “hy kingdom come’. 
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The Holy Spirit also plays an important part in Luke’s eschatology. 
Pentecost is not the Parousia, but the sending of the Spirit to the 
apostles (who had never been baptized) gave them delegated authority 
and fulfilled the Baptist’s prophecy of a coming baptism with the Holy 
Spirit and fire. The gift of the Spirit is not a substitute for the coming 
of the Kingdom but a condition of it. The Q saying in vii. 28 is 
rendered, ‘He who is junior in the kingdom is greater than he’ and 
taken to mean that Jesus, though younger in age, is greater in the 
Kingdom than the Baptist. The strange expression in xvii. 22, ‘the 
days of the Son of Man’, refers to a special feature of the Lucan 
eschatology, namely that there will be several appearances of the Lord. 
The Transfiguration was a foretaste: others are the Ascension, the 
appearances to Stephen and to Paul, the restoration of Jerusalem and 
Israel, and the final consummation. 

The adventurous spirit of this commentary will be: plain from these 
examples. Not all Mr. Leaney’s speculations will command general 
support. Many readers will feel that he assigns too much to the sources 
and underrates the contribution of the editor; to take but one instance, 
it is surely more likely that the sympathy with Samaritans is intended 
to lend support to the Gentile mission by showing the attitude of Jesus 
to the aliens with whom he might have been in contact than that it is 
derived from a source which was prepared to give them a place in the 
general restoration. The important thing is that Mr. Leaney has given 
us a most stimulating book, full of suggestions which will be debated 
for a long time to come. L. A. GARRARD 


An Introduction to the Theology of the New Testament. By ALAN 
RICHARDSON. Pp. 423. London: S.C.M. Press, 1958. 30s. 


As all would expect who know the distinguished author, this important 
book is not only abie but eminently readable. To present, in less than 
400 pages (excluding the indexes), the whole sweep of New Testament 
thought is an excessively formidable task, calling not only for scholarship 
and learning but also for an artist’s sense of proportion and economy of 
stroke. There are few who could have succeeded so well as Dr. Richard- 
son. It is fortunate, too, that the writer of such a book should be one 
well acquainted with the practical problems of teaching theology, and 
aman of wide ecumenical experience and sympathies. 

The arrangement is admirable: through three great primary themes 
concerned with God’s approach to man—Faith and Hearing, Know- 
ledge and Revelation, the Power of God unto Salvation—we are led on 
to other main categories of New Testament thinking; the Kingdom of 
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God, the Holy Spirit, Christology, and so forth. This is the order of 
understanding and of experience rather than of a theological museum; 
and the whole work is splendidly alive with that awareness of the wor- 
shipping community which is perhaps the most obvious characteristic 
of contemporary New Testament scholarship. 

It is precisely because this is such a good book that it is a pity that, 
here and there, Dr. Richardson has allowed fierce reaction against what 
he sees as error to lead him to dispose of it in a cavalier manner. In 
many of his emphases, to be sure, he will carry the majority of his 
readers gladly with him—for instance, as to the importance of ‘history’ 
and yet the impossibility of reconstructing the ‘Jesus of history’ (in the 
old sense), and the necessity of recognizing the gospels as confessional 
documents. Rightly, he is conducting what has been called ‘a two front 
war against docetism as well as historicism’. Or again, he will be readily 
accepted when he exposes the dangers of individualism and of relying 
upon religious ‘experience’, or when he shows that worship is the place 





of religious understanding. Less acceptable to some, but undoubtedly | 


worthy of a hearing, is the vigorous championship of a primarily Judaic 
background for much that used to be deemed ‘Hellenic’. All this is 
good ; but it is regrettable when reaction against liberalism and ‘historic- 
ism’ and Protestantism leads to real distortion, as when Luke becomes 
‘a highly allusive and symbolical rabbinic theologian’ (p. 15; cp. 117, 
169 f.—a parody of the situation—177 f.; and very questionable ex- 
amples, e.g. on pp. 99, 107); or when ‘baptismal justification’ (e.g. 
p. 362) seems almost to have taken the place of justification by faith. In 
making his points forcefully, Dr. Richardson is in danger of defeating 
his own object by overstatement and sweeping generalizations; and by 
the time the reader nears the end of the book he will have learnt to look 
twice at sentences containing the breezy phrase ‘of course’. 

To return for a moment to justification: he is so eager to stress that 
faith is not a condition of God’s grace (and here all Christian readers will 
agree) that he seems, at some points in his discussion, nearly to forget 
that faith is nevertheless a condition of receiving God’s grace. Thus 
‘I am not baptized because I have decided to believe; I believe because 
I have come to know that I have already been admitted to the sphere of 
Christ’s redemption’; and again: ‘I am not justified by my faith: I 
believe because I have been justified. This doctrine . . . is the heart of 
the apostolic faith’ (p. 362). It is clear from the context that this is a way 
of urging that Paul’s doctrine is really justification by God’s grace, 
through faith—a fact which cannot be too often emphasized. But it is still 
a rather misleading way of putting it, and we are not much better off 
when we reach a statement (ibid.) in which baptism seems to occupy the 
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place of God’s grace: ‘Our faith is not the condition of baptism but the 
response to it, made possible by our having already received the Holy 
Spirit (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 3).’ 

It is not surprising that from such a platform the Baptist position 
receives what is surely less than justice: ‘. . . objections to the practice 
of baptizing the infant children of Christian parents arise rather from 
the rationalistic and individualistic attitudes of renaissance humanism 
than from a right understanding of the NT teaching about faith and 
justification’ (p. 358). Let Dr. Karl Barth put that in his pipe and smoke 
it! One can only say—however definitely one comes down on Dr. 
Richardson’s side—that such problems are too delicate to be so sum- 
marily dismissed. 

While Dr. Richardson rightly scouts many unbiblical ideas as alien 
to his purpose, one wonders how he is content, on p. 363, to make a 
statement which seems, whatever its truth, to spring directly neither 
from the New Testament nor even from the main stream of ecclesiastical 
tradition: ‘Christ’s death upon the cross avails for all; it was the baptism 
of the whole human race; Christ is the Saviour, not only of the Church, 
but of the world. [So far, so good, but then:] In some way unrevealed to 
us his death avails for men without faith, as in another way, which has 
been revealed to us, it avails for those who respond in faith.’ Such a 
universalism many readers either hold or yearn to hold; but one would 
like to see it presented in closer relation to the biblical presuppositions 
of the book. 

Indeed, having set out with the admirable intention of testing the 
hypothesis that ‘acceptance of the apostolic witness to Christ’s Lordship 
and to his resurrection makes better sense of the historical evidence 
than any other hypothesis’ (p. 13), Dr. Richardson more than once 
shows such impatience with the literary evidence as to damage the 
effectiveness of his apologetic. Thus: that Luke uses Kvjpuos when re- 
ferring to Jesus does not properly suggest the conclusion that the 
evangelist imagined ‘that Kupuos was in regular use during the ministry of 
Jesus’ (p. 154, my italics). Or again, the Adyos of the fourth gospel is, in 
the present reviewer’s opinion, much too glibly equated with the Adyos 
of Revelation (pp. 162 ff.). Or, once more, that ‘the Church is the coww- 
via of Christ (1 Cor. i. 9, 1 John i. 3)’ (p. 288) scarcely corresponds 
with the New Testament use of xowwvia. 

But if matters for criticism are present, so also are innumerable 
examples of splendidly clear exposition, terse and telling summaries, 
and (incidentally) brilliantly concentrated thumb-nail ‘Kittel articles’ 
on New Testament words in the form of footnotes. One random 
example of the masterly statement of a difficult theme must suffice: 
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Some theologians disapprove of the traditional expression, ‘the second 
coming of Christ’, on the ground that it implies that Christ, once present 
on earth, is now absent, but will come again. But the phrase was never 
intended to suggest a doctrine of the ‘real absence’ of Christ; it was used 
to convey what the NT certainly teaches: that Christ is not now present 
in the same way as he was present in the days of his flesh, and that he is 
not yet present in the way in which he will be present in the day of his 
‘appearing’. Christ is truly present to his Church today, but he is present 
not in his earthly body, nor yet in his visible ‘glory’; he is present in the 
reality of the Holy Spirit (p. 55). 

St. Luke, one feels, would approve of this. 

The book, with its vitality and vivacity, will undoubtedly bring new 
life to the languishing student—not to mention that it is the first thing 
of its sort to have been achieved in Britain for some decades. One is 








only concerned lest the unwary drinker at its fount should be not only | 
stimulated but so intoxicated that he topples into a too facile acceptance | 


of positions which in fact require more careful qualification. 
C. F. D. Moute 


Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments. By OSCAR CULLMANN. Pp. 
viii+ 352. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. DM. 
25 (bound) or 21 (unbound). 


Tue publication by Dr. O. Cullmann of a large book on so weighty a 
subject as the Christology of the New Testament is an event of some 
importance. The book is well produced and printed; and it is unneces- 
sary to illustrate many of its virtues—Dr. Cullmann’s well-known clarity 
of style and exposition, his knowledge of the ancient sources, and his 
wide readghg in modern theological literature. 

The plaa of the book is simple and based entirely (apart from a short 
Einleitung’and an almost equally short Schluf) upon titles ascribed in 
the New Testament to Jesus. These are divided into four groups, which 
contain titles referring (primarily) to the earthly work of Jesus, to his 
future work, to his present work, and to his pre-existence. The titles 
dealt with under these four headings are (a) Prophet, Servant of God, 
and High Priest; (6) Messiah, and Son of man; (c) Lord, and Saviour; 
(d) Logos, Son of God, and God. Dr. Cullmann’s work on these sub- 
jects grew (he tells us) through more than twenty years of lecturing, 
and rests upon detailed exegesis of the relevant texts; not unjustifiably 
(though perhaps not necessarily) he asks reviewers not to dismiss his views 
without exegetical grounds for doing so. The difficulty is that serious 
exegetical comment would be likely to expand a review into a book. 
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It will perhaps be best to begin by indicating the lines of Dr. Cullmann’s 
Conclusion. 

The ‘Conclusion’ is not a synthesis—this is something the New 
Testament writers themselves do not provide. Yet through all the 
detailed study a line appears to run; out of the various titles emerges 
a heilsgeschichtliche Perspektive. It is, in short, the principle of Heils- 
geschichte that lies at the root of New Testament Christology. In 
primitive Christianity the question about Jesus was answered ‘not on 
the basis of a ready-made myth, but on the basis of a series of real 
facts’ which had recently taken place (p. 326). The Hellenistic world 
may have contributed elements to the setting forth of the Christological 
Heilsgeschichte, but it was certainly not itself responsible for the under- 
standing of Christology as a Heilsgeschehen stretching from Creation to 
the New Creation. 

The origins of Christology go behind the Easter experience of the 
Church to the life of Jesus. Jesus himself was aware that he must win 
for men the forgiveness of sins by fulfilling the prophecies of the suffer- 
ing Servant of God, and anticipate in his earthly life the work of the 
heavenly Son of man. This awareness he worked out in perfect unity with 
God, as his Son. At the same time, his followers were aware of his 
authority, which they wrongly, or inadequately, accounted for by sup- 
posing that he was the Prophet, or the political Messianic King. What 
Jesus meant by Son of man was not at first understood, but after his 
death and resurrection his person appeared in a new light. The Ebed- 
Jahwe Christology suggested an interpretation of his death; Son of 
man was seen to point to him as the Second Adam. But above all, and 
especially in Christian worship, Jesus was seen to be, and accepted as, 
the Lord; and as the Lord, to whom all authority was given, he must 
have been pre-existent as God’s Son. From this point the great New 
Testament theologians—Paul, the fourth evangelist, the author of 
Hebrews—are able to go on to speak of the Godhead of Christ. Dr. 
Cullmann emphasizes once more, however, that it was not the Hellenis- 
tic environment of these writers but the heilsgeschichtlich thought of the 
earliest believers that constituted the real basis of Christology. Syn- 
cretistic elements, even myths, were taken over; but they were subordi- 
nated to the Heilsgeschichte, not vice versa. 

Heilsgeschichte thus lies at the heart of all New Testament Christo- 
logy. The Pre-existent One, the Present One, the Coming One are all 
of them identified with Jesus, and for the New Testament the Christo- 
logical heresy is Docetism—the Christological explanation which does 
not see the historical work of Jesus as the centre of all revelation of 
God. Positively, the heilsgeschichtlich view of Christology has two 
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aspects. (1) Representation (Stellvertretung): “The way leads first by 
progressive reduction from the Many to the One, and then from this 
One, who represents the mid-point, back to the Many’ (p. 335), 
(2) God’s self-communication: We beheld his glory. The New Testa- 
ment theologians lead us to the logical conclusion: Jesus Christ is God, 
so far as he reveals himself (insofern er sich offenbart). Mere speculation 
about the natures of Christ is ein Unding. ‘Es gibt nur funktionelle 
Christologie’ (p. 336). There is in the New Testament a distinction 
between the Father and the Son, but it is not a distinction between 
Creator and Redeemer, but between Origin and Goal (ex and eis, 1 Cor. 
viii. 6), and Mediator (dia, 1 Cor. viii. 6). 

All this is scandal and foolishness, not because it is embedded ina 
mythological world-view, but because it finds the centre of God's self- 
revelation in particular and datable events. This was as difficult for 
ancient as it is for modern man to believe. 

This summary of Dr. Cullmann’s summary has been given at some 
length partly in order to represent as fairly as possible his general 
position, partly in order to show how in his view Christology is inte- 
grated into Heilsgeschichte, and partly in order to hint at a few points 
where his argument appears to be open to criticism. 

First of these is the conception of Heilsgeschichte, as Dr. Cullmann 
develops it. There is an interesting footnote on p. 331. Dr. Cullmann 
speaks of the earthly work of Jesus as the chronological mid-point in 
a Heilslinie, and adds the note: ‘Was H. Conzelmann, Die Mitte der 
Zeit, 1954, fiir Lukas klar aufzeigt, gilt doch nicht erst fiir diesen 
Verfasser.’ This is precisely the question. The reviewer of Dr. Cull- 
mann’s Christologie must abstain from reviewing Christ and Time, and 
record the opinion (which he would attempt to justify exegetically if 
space permitted) that on this issue Luke does not represent the same 
viewpoint as (for example) Mark. 

Secondly, and again on exegetical grounds, the reviewer would give 
a different estimate of the extent to which the synoptic gospels reveal 
a use of the concept of the Suffering Servant. This particular difference 
of opinion is significant in itself but is also indicative of different 
estimates of the confidence with which we may read out of the gospels 
trustworthy information about the thought—the SelbstbewupPtsein—oi 
Jesus. 

Thirdly, though it is certainly true that Jesus of Nazareth, viewed in 
the light of the things he did, is the centre of New Testament Christo- 
logy, it may be that Dr. Cullmann does less than justice to the positive 
use made by the New Testament writers of extra-biblical concepts. 
His treatment of Col. i. 15-20 may be cited as an example. The task 
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confronting the first exponents of Christology was a truly impossible 
one. They had to make some attempt at expressing the inexpressible, 
and it is not surprising that they drew on a wide range of thought and 
yocabulary. Incidentally, the fact that they did so meant that the 
Church was in the end obliged to move on from a purely functional to 
an essential Christology. 

The criticisms which have been made in the last few paragraphs 
must not be allowed to obscure the fact that Dr. Cullmann has written 
avery fine and useful book—perhaps the best he has so far given us. 
He does not wish it to be regarded as a reference book, but it will 
continually be consulted, and with profit, on very many points, and 
especially on all those countless points of detail which the pattern and 
limits of this review have unfortunately not permitted us to examine. 
C. K. BARRETT 


Consummatum Est: Eschatology and Church in the Gospel of St. 
john. By Avr Core.t. Translated by the Order of the Holy 
Paraclete. Pp. x-+240. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 25s. 


‘THE present work’, says its author, ‘aims at pointing out the organic 
connexion in this Gospel between eschatology and the idea of the Church, 
and at showing their interdependence.’ This is a laudable task and a 
reasonable thesis. Unfortunately, however, the result cannot be held 
to be very illuminating. The work is marked neither by any very exact 
exegesis nor by any very stimulating or original ideas. It reads like a 
worthy doctoral thesis which succeeds in assembling a large number 
of texts and a formidable bibliography, but is relieved by no great 
penetration of insight or maturity of judgement. The general effect is 
somewhat naive. 

This book may well say something to the Scandinavian debate, but 
it is hard to see that it adds anything to the English. Indeed, the 
question one constantly finds oneself asking is why it has been chosen 
by the S.P.C.K. for translation. This only adds to the mystery which 
surrounds the selection of a number of their recent New Testament 
translations. One would have expected in this field particularly a greater 
sureness of touch. The translation itself is adequate; though the 
disciplina arcana remains hidden apparently even to the Order of the 
Holy Paraclete: ‘the arkan discipline’ is neither English nor any other 
language. J. A. T. Ropinson 
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Les Missions divines: de Saint Fustin a Origéne. By Grrvais Arpy, 

Pp. xiii+ 194. (Paradosis, Etudes de littérature et de théologie 

anciennes, vol. xii.) Fribourg (Suisse): Editions Universitaires, 

1958. Fr. 13.45/DM.13. 

Few subjects are more central to theology and yet less patient of 
precise formulation than the nature of God’s comings to the world, 
This useful study surveys the thought of Christian writers on this 
theme in the the formative period from about A.D. 150-250, during 
which the issues involved were of particular importance in controversy 
alike with Jews, Gnostics, and Modalists. The subject includes the 
generation of the Son from the Father, the Old Testament theophanies, 
the incarnation, the procession and gift of the Holy Spirit, and the 
coming of Christ to the human heart (this last theme is closely and 
interestingly linked with the incarnation in the homilies of Origen). 

Two main trends are seen in the thought of the period. The idea of 
the generation and the mission of the Son are considerably ‘confused’ 
at the earlier stage; even in Clement and Origen, where the idea of an 
eternal generation of the Son as image is to be found, the idea of gen- 
eration is never entirely divorced from revelatory significance. Secondly, 
the subordination of the one sent to his sender is always present, 
though with diminishing intensity—for example, although the theo- 
phanies are always interpreted of the Son, the idea that this is because 
he is less transcendent than the Father is gradually dropped. 

A study of the same subject in the writings of Augustine, who gave 
classic formulation to orthodox belief on this subject, is promised by 
the author. Yet this earlier period remains of great interest. It reveals 
clearly the process by which the grand edifice of the orthodox doctrine 
came to be built up. A proper understanding of it is therefore essential 
both to a true appreciation of the greatness of that edifice and to the 


detection of any cracks there may be within it. 
Maurice WIL 


Early Christian Doctrines. By J. N.D. Kevy. Pp. xii+ 502. London: 
A. & C. Black, 1958. 30s. 


Tuts work is a history of developing doctrines, as revealed in the 
writings of Christian Fathers, from A.D. 100 toa.D. 451. It is emphatically 
a work based on patristic studies. The significance of this observation 
may be best conveyed by an illustration. It is a matter of Christian 
doctrine to define the canonical Scriptures of the New Testament. For 
the most part, the history of this doctrine must be sought otherwise 
than from what the Fathers have to say about it. So, says Dr. Kelly 
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(p. 59)» it ‘falls outside the scope of this work’. On the other hand, 
he describes the recognition by Irenaeus of the idea of a body of New 
Testament Scriptures, and the attempt of the Muratorian Canon to give 
that body a reasoned content. And he mentions the definition of the 
canon which Athanasius gave to his own church, in his Paschal Letter of 
aD. 367. Further, since the Fathers, while tacitly assuming the content 
of Holy Scripture to accord with their own accepted view, express them- 
selves on the authority and interpretation of Scripture, these latter 
subjects fall within the scope of the work. The method of the book 
may be described as being to let the Fathers, as far as possible, tell 
the story of developing doctrine in their own words. This aim Dr. Kelly 
achieves by skilful arrangement of citations in commented sequence, 
so that they convey a continuous and comprehensible story. His foot- 
notes, like those in Tixeront’s Histoire des Dogmes, consist almost entirely 
of references to patristic texts. Such a way of writing doctrinal history 
permits the author to stand out of the way, and lets the student confront 
the spokesmen of early Christian thought. From the student’s point 
of view, the method has a disadvantage. He is carried along by the 
story, but finds that he has not secured a grasp of the information that 
he has received. To turn what he has read into manageable knowledge, 
he must collect it under subject headings. ‘This, however, is not difficult. 
There is a good subject index, with the help of which he can follow 
through now one subject and now another. For example, he will find 
in the index the heading ‘Eucharist (considered as a sacrifice)’. This 
will let him find with ease the disjecta membra of his reading as regards 
the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice. The exercise of collecting the 
material in this way helps the student to grasp what he has read. 

It will strike the reader, of course, that Dr. Kelly’s method of pre- 
senting his subject differs considerably from that of his predecessor in 
this field, Dr. Bethune Baker’s Introduction to the Early History of 
Christian Doctrine, which has held the ground for the last fifty-five 
years. In that work, the matter is grouped together under subject head- 
ings to such an extent that the student may be said to receive his infor- 
mation ‘predigested’. This assists him greatly to get a first hold upon 
the outlines of the subject. That may, however, make him poorer in 
the long run. As Dr. Kelly insists, in his preface, ‘the only way to 
understand the mind of the early church is to soak oneself in the patristic 
writings’. He could justly have added experto crede! Perhaps students 
may be best advised first to read Dr. Kelly, and then to use Bethune 
Baker as a help to revision, gaining the added stimulus of comparison. 
Dr. Kelly, in his preface, relates his book to that of Bethune Baker. 
He speaks, however, not of the difference of method, but of the need 
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to take account of advances in our knowledge of early Christian thought, 
Also, he says, ‘the theological climate is markedly different, in several 
respects’ from that prevailing fifty-five years ago. And these are valid 
claims. Nevertheless, it is not necessary to disregard the enduring 
soundness of so much of the older scholar’s work, to greet with enthu- 
siasm the production now of such a book as Dr. Kelly’s. Any patristic 
scholar who reads it will find much to reward him. Many times he will 
meet with a fresh and admirable restatement of some familiar situation. 
Here and there, perhaps, a citation will strike him with a new aptness, 
For this book bears the marks of being the fruit of much learning, and 
the application of a keen mind to well-loved studies. 

At the end of each chapter is a restrained and well-chosen reading 
list. An addition can only be suggested with diffidence. But it is to be 
hoped that before long there will be need for a second edition. And 
then, perhaps, for the bibliography on p. 343, there might be con- 
sidered the addition of L. I. Scipioni, Ricerche sulla cristologia del ‘Libro 
di Eraclide’ di Nestorio (Paradosis X1, Fribourg, Switzerland, 1956). In 
the same contingency, a passage on Ambrosiaster on pp. 354-5 might 
be considered for some slight revision. The study by B. Piault, entitled 
‘Le troisiéme lieu’, in Recherches de science religieuse, xliv, pp. 481-514, 
shows how much Ambrosiaster prepared the way for Pelagius. Probably 
any Western theologian of the late fourth century read the end of 
Romans v. 12 as im quo omnes peccaverunt, and understood in quo to 
stand for in quo Adamo. What is original in Ambrosiaster is that, seeing 
no way out of accepting that text, he found for it an interpretation 
almost the direct opposite of that of Augustine. 

Dr. Kelly’s volume seems very free from misprints, though the 
checking of the references must have entailed much labour. But on 
p- 133, in the mention of Gregory Thaumaturgus, Pontus should be 
read in place of Cappadocia, and on p. 289, four lines from the bottom, 
Laodicea should be read in place of Antioch. When it comes to re- 
edition, a sentence will be found, here and there, that could be the 
better for redrafting. But if that is the measure of just criticism of Dr. 
Kelly’s book, he can be congratulated on having accomplished a very 
fine piece of work. W. TELFER 


Allegory and Event: a Study of the Sources and Significance of 
Origen’s interpretation of Scripture. By R. P. C. HANSON. Pp. 400. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1959. 35s. 

Dr. HaNsON has already made a name for himself as an interpreter of 

Origen and his present study places us still further in his debt. It is a 
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vigorous and learned work enlivened by much acute criticism of the 
views of other scholars. He draws a careful distinction between typology 
which rests upon a similarity of situation and allegory which, despite 
the absence of such a link, interprets one object or person as meaning 
some other object or person of a later time. Typology (in Christian 
thought usually a fulfilled typology) often tends to pass over into 
allegory proper. The roots of allegory seem to lie outside the Christian 
tradition in both Greek and Jewish thought. Dr. Hanson is probably 
correct in giving greater weight to the Rabbinic background. He argues 
strongly (if not always convincingly) against Spicq’s presentation of the 
theory of Philonic influence upon the Epistle to the Hebrews and claims 
that this particular type of allegory made its first appearance in Christian 
theology in the writings of Clement and Origen. He therefore sets aside 
the claim that allegory was a primitive tradition in the Christian Church. 

The bulk of his work is devoted to the study of Origen as an exegete. 
The discussion of his treatment of the biblical text is of particular im- 
portance. The complex problem of the authority assigned by Origen to 
the Hebrew and Greek versions of the Old Testament is ably handled. 
In the later part of the book his main thesis is that allegorical inter- 
pretation as employed by Origen is symptomatic of a far-reaching flight 
from history. Few scholars would defend the lengths to which the 
method is often carried and Dr. Hanson deals trenchantly with many 
of the arguments employed even by a scholar of the stature of de Lubac. 
At most points I would find myself in close agreement with him. At 
the same time there is room for disagreement on his estimate of Origen’s 
attitude to history, taken as a whole. The problem appears to be more 
complex than Dr. Hanson allows. There is much evidence (which Dr. 
Hanson himself quotes) that Origen did not ignore the rights of the 
literal sense, though admittedly it is not characterized by much ‘joy in 
the telling’. Is sufficient account taken of the clear way in which Origen 
dissociates himself from the Greek (or cyclic) view of history in the 
contra Celsum? Is it really true that Clement had a firmer grasp on the 
reality of the Incarnation than Origen himself and is the latter’s emphasis 
upon the Passion of Christ fully explained by the urgent possibility of 
martyrdom in his own day? No doubt Origen tended at times to probe 
behind the Incarnate Person to discover the Logos within and beyond. 
There is a similar ambiguity (as Dr. Hanson indicates) in the doctrine 
of the sacraments where the concept of sacraments as events appears to 
be overshadowed by the notion of sacraments as symbols of an intelli- 
gible reality. Yet even here there is much traditional language. For 
Dr. Hanson allegorical exegesis and an undervaluation both of the 
Incarnation and of the sacraments belong together and stem from a 
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common root, a seriously defective sense of history and virtual allergy 
to events as in themselves significant. Certainly Origen’s sense of 
history is widely removed from that of a modern scholar who finds the 
kernel of revelation in the Heilsgeschichte, a series of epochal, un- 
repeatable events in which the God who is outside history acts within 
history. It might even be said that Origen was often looking in the 
wrong direction for the achievement of a really Christian interpretation 
of history. There is, however, reason to doubt whether Dr. Hanson 
has seen the problem in its full complexity. The admittedly strong case 
which he presents would be improved by the insertion of a few quali- 
fications. In his attempt to do justice to the many aspects of truth as 
he saw it, Origen did not always succeed in producing a synthesis. 
There are a few minor points on which disagreement may be ex- 
pressed. Dr. Hanson seems to read into the charge of Judaizing 
made by Origen against his Literalist opponents more than is actually 
there. His interpretations of Ignatius, Philad. viii. 2, and Barnabas vi. 8 
fall short of complete conviction. Mondésert should be read for Mont- 
desert wherever it occurs and the editor of the fragments of Heracleon 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies was A. E. Brooke and not J. A. Robin- 
son, the general editor of the series. But these are minor points and every 
student of Origen will welcome so learned and authoritative a presenta- 
tion of his exegesis. H. E. W. Turner 


Origéne et la fonction révélatrice du verbe incarné. By MARGUERITE | 


Harv. Pp. 402. (Patristica Sorbonensia 2.) Paris: Editions du 

Seuil, 1958. 33s. gd. 
Mme Hart has produced a remarkably fine piece of work. The subject 
of Origen’s attitude to the Incarnation has long needed the methodical 
and careful treatment which it has now received at her hands. She takes 
as the framework of her study four major works undertaken by Origen 
during successive periods of his life, the De Principtis, the Commentary 
on Fohn, the Commentary on Matthew, and the Contra Celsum, tracing in 
each what can be learnt of how exactly Origen conceived the incarnate 
Logos as revealing God the Father. She displays all the acuteness, the 
impartiality, and the precise attention to detail which we have come to 
associate with French scholarship. She shows that at the heart of 
Origen’s thought on this subject lies the doctrine that men are intended 
first to believe in the man Jesus and through him to be brought on to 
the knowledge of the divine Logos, who will finally conduct them to the 
full knowledge of God. Origen is no docetist; he believes in the full 
humanity of Jesus. But this humanity is only a starting-point (p. 310); 
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indeed in one sense it is a veil. At one point Mme Harl can ask, quite 
legitimately, whether for Origen the flesh of Christ is not that which 
impedes knowledge of the Word (p. 189). “The Word-made-flesh is, for 
Origen, not the whole of the God-man, but much rather the humanity 
of Christ. When he says tov Adyov odpxa it is the flesh which he recalls 
much more than the Word’ (p. 197). She concludes, paradoxically as she 
admits, that ‘the Word-made-flesh is a revealer in as far as he ceases, for 
us, to be flesh’ (p. 204); in fact Christ is the revealer but not the object 
of revelation (p. 209). This reduction of the Incarnation is emphasized 
by the fact that Origen places it ‘in the middle of a vast scheme of 
revelation’ (p. 217). ‘The Incarnation of the Word in Jesus is not the 
unique moment which, once for all, will have manifested all the truth. 
The revelation is not the exclusive fact of Christ, and, for him, it was 
not given wholly, definitely; after him, his spirit and his power are still 
working throughout the whole world, until the end of the age. Origen 
is more interested in the fact that God is always active in all sorts of 
ways than in the historical manifestation of the Word who had taken a 
body’ (p. 338). Nobody has before so thoroughly explored this important 
aspect of Origen’s thought; Mme Harl’s conclusions carry conviction. 
She steers a firm middle course between the extreme scepticism of de 
Faye concerning Origen’s acceptance of an historical revelation and the 
over-enthusiastic presentation of him by de Lubac as one who joyfully 
placed a full doctrine of the Incarnation in the very centre of his thought. 

Mme Harl seems to me to be on more doubtful ground when, against 
de Lubac, she contends that Origen did not seriously envisage a time- 
sequence of three stages through which men travel to the fullness of 
revelation, shadow under the Old Testament, image under the New, 
and final reality beyond this world, and sees instead a simple contrast of 
shadow (= image) and reality (pp. 144-5), or when she dissolves this 
threefold series into three degrees of increasing profundity in under- 
standing Scripture (pp. 151, 168). The evidence which she produces 
for these views does not compel us to adopt her interpretation of it. In 
Origen’s view, however extreme his attribution of fullness of knowledge 
of God to those who lived before the coming of Christ in the flesh, 
there was a more intense knowledge available to those who were able 
to know the incarnate Logos; it was not just a matter of the same 
knowledge in a different form. But then, in his view, there was a far 
greater and fuller knowledge available for those who reached the next 
stage, the ‘Eternal Gospel’, compared with which all previous knowledge 
was not fully real. Whatever lip-service Origen may pay to the épazagt 
(p. 100), his conception of the Incarnation is inevitably that of a stage of 
revelation which pales into unimportance beside the next stage, that of 
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the “Eternal Gospel’, when the post-carnate or dis-carnate Logos is 
enjoyed without mediation of the flesh by the ‘perfect’. This doctrine of 
the ‘Eternal Gospel’ is in fact not a modification of traditional Christian 
eschatology, but an alternative to it. No book could have given a more 
effective testimony to this truth than Mme Harl’s weighty study. 

R. P. C. Hansoy 


Studien zu Methodios von Olympus. By VINZENZ BUCHHEIT. Pp. 
xv-+181. (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, herausgegeben von Kurt Aland, 
Walther Eltester und Erich Klostermann, Band 69.) Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1958. DM. 22.50. 

As a preparatory work for a new edition of Methodius Dr. Vinzenz 

Buchheit in this volume presents a treatment of the author from a 

linguistic point of view as well as short surveys of his prose rhythm and 

his attitude to the art of rhetoric. He also examines the authenticity of 
some minor works and fragments that have come down to us under 
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Methodius’s name, and gives some contributions to the formation of | 


the text. 

It must be said first that the author of this study offers several 
convincing and fruitful new results. For instance, his knowledge of the 
text has enabled him either to defend the reading of the manuscripts or 


to make a safe choice between different readings in some cases where | 


the former editor Bonwetsch has printed a false reading or conjecture. 
Also his statements about the authenticity of disputed writings and 
fragments are for the most part well founded and conclusive. The 
hymn at the end of the Symposium is shown to be genuine, and so are 


the excerpts in Photius ‘on the created things’. The fragments from the | 


Vatican manuscript Gr. 2022 and the sermon De Simeone et Anna are 
rightly denied to be works of Methodius. Probably the author is also 
right in giving the same verdict on the fragments Adversus Porphyrium.' 

To the interesting new things belongs also the exposition of the prose 


rhythm in Methodius. This part of the work is, however, too short and | 


the outlines are too rough to satisfy the reader’s curiosity. It is the | 


general opinion of scholars that a rhythm based on the word-accent 
is not to be found in Greek prose till about A.D. 350. Here comes 4 
Greek author, who is sixty or seventy years earlier, and shows a rhythm 

* An indication of the non-authenticity of the sermon In ramos palmarum 
seems also to be that it has come down to us also under the name of St. John 


Chrysostom. That is the reason why Migne prints it twice, under Methodius 
in vol. 18 and under John in vol. 59. The texts differ slightly. 
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in his sentences that manifests an undeniable tendency towards the 
same rhythm that is clearly developed in Gregory of Nyssa and Basil 
the Great. Under such circumstances one might have expected a more 
detailed treatment of the problem. The principles of the investigation 
are so concisely set out, and I must put so many question-marks when 
I try to check the tables, that a disagreeable feeling of uncertainty mars 
the impression I get from this important section. 

What the author says about Methodius’s appreciation of rhetoric is 
a clear and true description of the bishop’s own opinion, but he is not 
right when he thinks that Methodius is in this respect a pioneer and an 
introducer of new thoughts and customs in the Church (p. 102 ‘bereits 
um 300’, ‘bereits zu Methodios Zeiten’). Dr. Buchheit himself has an 
eye for the importance of Clement of Alexandria in this field, but 
Methodius is no lonely follower of Clement and Clement is no isolated 
forerunner. The Oratio in Graecos of 'Tatian, the Letter to Diognetus, 
and the Easter homily of Melito show that churchmen already at the 
end of the second century were able to make ample use of all the devices 
of Greek rhetoric, long before the time of Methodius. 

The most serious shortcomings of the book belong to the second and 
biggest chapter ‘Aus der Syntax’, and they have some importance also 
for his reasoning on textual criticism and on the genuineness of certain 
writings. The deficiencies of this chapter are, in part, not his own fault, 
as he only reproduces the terms and verdicts that are common in modern 
linguistic literature upon post-classical Greek. The vague and indefinite 
meaning that is given to words such as Atticism, Asianism, Volkssprache, 
is often a hindrance to a clear view of facts. ‘The term Asianism seems to 
me wholly inadequate for its purpose, and there is no sharp contrast at 
all between what is called Atticism and what is called Asianism. An 
author can be a rigorous Atticist in grammar and choice of words, and 
at the same time be a fervid ‘Asianist’ in his abundance of rhetorical 
figures and far-fetched metaphors and his predilection for passionate 
series of short cola. And we have no right to style everything in grammar 
that we do not find in Attic authors but often find in New Testament 
Greek as ‘Volkssprache’. A great part of such phenomena belongs to 
the ordinary literary prose of Hellenistic times, the prose used by 
scholars and scientists and all who wished to give matter-of-fact accounts 
without belletristic aspirings. 

In Methodius there are different types of language in different 
writings. The Symposium has little resemblance to De resurrectione, but 
the difference is not, as the author says (p. 171) a difference between 
Atticism and vulgar language, but between an enthusiastic, flowery, 
ornate, panegyric, Platonic, hymnic language in the Symposium and the 
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traditional style of sober and abstract scholarly discussion in the De 
resurrectione. I find it a downright absurdity to call the mode of expres- 
sion in De resurrectione ‘Volkssprache’; there are no such unclassical 
elements that are characteristic of vulgar papyrus letters from the time 
of Methodius. These long, logical, attribute-laden periods with their 
abundance of philosophical and other sorts of abstract composite words 
—he who dares to say that they show a trend towards the vulgar language 
or that Methodius ‘weit mehr als andere Kirchenschriftsteller unter 
dem EinfluB der Volkssprache steht’ (p. 43) has not a very distinct idea 
of what vulgar language is. 

But the author point. to several linguistic facts that seem to give him 
a positive right to speak of ‘Die Neigung zur Volkssprache’. Yes, and 
there come in what I should like to call his own faults in the linguistic 
judgements he gives. There are not a few misunderstandings of the text 
and not a few inexact analyses of alternating modes of expression, which 
lead to false general verdicts that then form a basis for still more general 
statements. As one of the most striking examples of vulgar elements the 
author regards the frequency of prepositional phrases instead of a simple 
case of a substantive in many different syntactic functions. But a great 
many of the instances he produces are by no means periphrases of a 
simple case. Page 39, the expression «is dyeiav yeyovdras is said to be 
an instance of eis instead of a predicative nominative, and as an example 
with the normal construction he cites yu) porxods yeyovévar. But eis 
éxelav yeyovévas means ‘to have come into existence (only) for sexual 
intercourse’, the eis is final, and you cannot say dyeiav yeyovéva: in the 
same manner as potyods yeyovevar. On p. 91, dws && viod 81) Kai abros 6 
mraTip madw expavy we are told that é¢ viod is a periphrasis of the instru- 
mental dative, but the words mean ‘so that he also may be a father in 
his turn after having been a son’ (the 6 before warp is to be cancelled). 
On p. 46, rots xara Tod dpdxovros KaravOepotca orefavwpaow we have, 
according to Dr. Buchheit, a periphrasis of the simple genitive, but 
Methodius means ‘adorned with wreaths that signify the victory over 
the dragon’, which meaning could not have been expressed by the 
simple genitive. Page 47, €v rais xara rods Tetpacpovs THv Bacdvwv mpos- 
Bodais (Method., p. 315, 7), the xard-construction is no periphrasis for 
the genitive but means ‘during the trials’ as attributive to rais zpocBodais 
7... Page 48, wera ris pwrijs is no periphrasis for the instrumental dative, 
as TOV pev pera THs Pwvijs 6 axpoar?s Tob Civ wavera: Means ‘as soon as 
they (the Sirens) begin to sing, the hearer loses his life’, wera denotes the 
simultaneousness. Neither is there any periphrasis at p. 51, rv epi 
adrijs (sc. Tis aydans) évroAjy ; mrepi adrijs means ‘concerning it’, ‘about 
it’, and a simple genitive would not have been good Greek here. Page 
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55, od Suvnbeis dvricxeiv mpds Tiv émBupiav, Methodius uses a construc- 
tion that is as common in classical times as in his own and is no substi- 
tute for the dative; nor is it so in 51a tiv pds Ti ddw zrevbd, as you 
cannot put in the dative there instead of it. We cannot speak of a peri- 
phrasis when there are, besides the simple case, one or two other 
constructions possible with a verb and these constructions have different 
meanings; and even if they have no different meaning you can only call 
the prepositional phrase a periphrasis if the simple case is the normal 
and current construction in the earlier epoch. So the number of instances 
of true periphrasis is lessened, and the statements on pp. 43 or 172 about 
the frequency of such periphrases must be taken cum grano salis, to 
express it mildly. 

Other mistakes in the section on the prepositions are also numerous. 
Page 39, eis Udwp amrorpiBev and Knpos THKOpeEVvos eis avOpurrwv axods are 
said to be instances of eis instead of év, but «npds rnKdpevos ev avOpartrwv 
dxoais would on the contrary have been an instance of év instead of eis, 
and eis ddwp azrorpiBev is an ordinary and old expression for a medica- 
ment bruised or ground or rubbed down and made liquid in water; 
common are also pe” ddaros rpiBew and &.’ ddaros rpiBew, but I cannot 
remember having seen év vdati tpiBew, cp. Damoxenos fragm. 2, 38. 
Page 44, the author says that éi r@v ad\Awy aravrwv shows the common 
confusion of Ortsruhe and Richtung, but there is neither Ruhe nor 
Richtung; émi r&v dAAwv means ‘in the case of the others’, ‘when he 
speaks of the others’, as against ézi r@v év wapHevia in the following line. 
Page 55, he says that the mpds in mpds éavryv Tt oxeyapevn is a substitute 
for apa c. dat., but then not Methodius but Plato introduced this substi- 
tute; for the phrase is borrowed from Phaedo gs e. And of 76 ayabov rav 
mpos Erepov mépuxev eivar he says that zpos Erepov stands for dep éré€pou, 
he seems not to know the common philosophical term rpds 7: efvas ‘have 
its existence in relation to something else’. 

In other passages he tries to make use of impossible text readings for 
his statements on the language of Methodius. Page 37, the reading dco- 
xodca dia. 7ravrwy in the MS. O gives him a new opportunity of finding a 
periphrasis, this time a very strange one, of the accusative object, but the 
reading of P dijxovoa dia wavrwyv is clearly the right one. Page 51, pvpia 
T€ epi wupiwy cannot be an intensification of the simple pvpia, as then 
the re will be difficult to explain, much better is pxvpia re (Kai) epi 
pupiov. 

Also in the section on the infinitive after a preposition there is much 
to criticize. The author thinks that Methodius surpasses all other Greek 
authors in the use of this construction (p. 80). I do not know the prin- 
ciples of election he has used in exemplifying that assertion; anyhow, he 
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seems not to have taken into account such writings as those of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias or Galen or the Aristotelian Problemata, where he would 
have found still more prepositions with the infinitive than in Methodius, 
He says that 5a 76 with the infinitive in Methodius always has a causal 
sense ‘wie in der iibrigen Grizitat’. It has not always a causal sense 
either in Methodius or ‘in der tibrigen Grizitit’, as you can see from 
Methodius himself, p. 370, 3 «7 yap p27) dua 7d eAevPepHoar TH odpKa Kal 
dvaorica odpKa epdopece, where the expression is clearly final, and from 
Galen, In Hippocr. de natura hominis 204 K., Epiphan. Ancor., p. 44, 
14 Holl, Cyrill. Jerus. Catech. 800 A Migne, Joh. Chrys. In Matth, 275 
Migne, and many other passages. Page 82, ro prev OéAew adra (sc. 7a pi 
mpoonKovrTa) un evOvpetoOar mapdKxertar, To 5€ Katepydleobar eis ro 
adavioa . . . ov (sc. mapdKxevrac): I do not even understand how the 
eis 76 c. inf. here can be meant to stand for the simple infinitive. xarep- 


yaleobar «is ro ddavioar means ‘to suppress them to the point of | 


extinction’. Page 85, zpos ro Soxoiv abr@ tov vodv €Biacaro is taken as an 
instance of zpos 76 with the infinitive (!) in connexion with tdarpeioba. 
To éBidoaro there stands the conjunct participle ra é£7s tdeAdpevos, 
which has nothing to do with the zpos 76 Soxodv adr@. And the author 


makes no distinction between the cases where the preposition has an | 


intimate connexion with the finite verb, as in ryv émerayny émi Tis ow- 
dpoovvns Kai Tod p47) drrrecOax yuvarxos mapaAapy Paver and the cases where 
the preposition with its infinitive stands instead of a subordinate clause 
as in Ore pur) emi T@ BAeas GAN’ Eri TH aHoar €566n. 

In a special section the author raakes a remarkable effort to show that 
the Greek participle could be used in the function of a finite verb by 
an ancient author like Methodius. Many years ago, Professor Frisk in 
a thorough and solid investigation came to the conclusion that there is 


no such usage. Its existence in some Byzantine authors, however, } 


cannot be denied, but the attempt to bring it into Methodius is not 
successful. To examine in detail the six Methodius passages treated by 
the author would go beyond the compass of this review. It can be said 
shortly, that two of the six instances only need to be correctly under- 
stood to lose every shade of suspicion, viz. the examples taken from 


> ‘4 , > 4 ‘ 4 oe =~ a 
causal clauses. éze:d7) yevopevov adreLovovov mpos THv alpeow Tod Kadoi | 


Kai TodTov Tov Seapov eiAndos 6 puadKados emoras €Bdoxave POovav: the 
participles refer to ré {Gov ‘this being’ in the foregoing paragraph and 
stand in the accusative as objects to éBdacxave. The whole causal clause 
érei . .. (Povev needs no governing main clause, as it is an answer to the 
question Kai mas . . . yeyévnrat Ovnrov, and this yeyévnrar Ovnrdv is to 
be supplied as main clause. And in od ydp, ore ur) O€Awv 6 Beds azo Tob 


EdAov Spéacba tis Lwijs adrév Kai dayeiv é&éBarev (sc. adrov ex Tod | 
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napadeicov) the dri is closely connected with the od, the construction 
js the common elliptical od dz: in the sense of od Aéyw dri, and the yap 
has placed itself between the od and the érc. In two other cases there is 
a slight corruption of the text, easy to get rid of, and then you also get 
rid of the participle as finite verb. xaOdmep yap dmd7’ adv év oixodopjpact 
yaw KaAvis ovuKh yevvntcioa Kai eis Exraow Kai péyeBos edtpopyjoaca... 


® , ~ , , 7 ar. a . a ‘ . © 

od mporepov TOU Puvew oreAeraL, €oT’ av Taca amooracOA .. . Kata TabTa 
, ‘ e , ‘ c a ‘ , 

kai 6 Geds 6 TExvitns TOV EavTod vewv .. . duéAvoe. Here you only have 


to write oréAAnras instead of ordAAerar to get an irreproachable con- 
nexion; the period is built in the same manner as in Symposium, p. 85, 
12, womrep yap O7roTav 1) GeArvn Tov odpavor aiyAns exAdpy:aca mAnpwon .. . 
ovrw 57) Kai duets . . . x7) OKAdonTe. I do not know the verbal syntax of 
Methodius sufficiently well to regard it as absolutely out of the question 
that even the indicative oréAAerax after émdrav could be right. In the 
other case Jahn has rightly corrected emiyopynyovoar into emxopnyodat. 
In the remaining two cases, there is a corruption in one, as you get 
no more acceptable meaning with the participles as finite verbs, and in 
the other there is a light anacoluthon, caused by a series of clauses that 
have pushed themselves in between the beginning and the continuation. 

No better is the case of the finite participle in the three passages from 
other authors that are cited as support of the thesis. In the Clementine 
Hom. xi. 5. 1 ofov obv éotw A€yewv more Sri edoePeias Tis eis Dedv xapw 
racav popdrv ceBopevot Tov avOpwrov THY dvTws €ikdva Beod ovTa €v TaOW 
evuBpilovres . . . Kal Kata moAAa aAAa ariyidlovres you have only 
to read the tradition differently: or: “‘edoeBeias rips eis Jeov yapw macav 
popdnvy c¢Bopev’’, of tov avOpwrov TH dvTws €ixdva Feot dvra ev maow 
evuBpilovres, hovevovres ... Kai kata moAAd aAAa atiydlovres! The 
participles are a sarcastic addition by the preacher. In Plotinus, vi. 6. 18, 
kai wv exeivo To Ov. wore tavTn Ilappevidns opOds Ev eima@v ro dv you 
have only to put a comma after dp#a@s to make the meaning clear: wore 
ratty IT. dpOas, év eimav ro ov. The expression is elliptical, opOds, sc. 
eleyev, €fn, amepaiveto, avepyvaro or something like that. And in 
Adamantios 819 D there is an anacoluthon as there is in one of the 
instances from Methodius. The author has not brought forward any 
real reasons for giving up the prudent caution used by Frisk and other 
scholars. 

Also in the remaining parts of the linguistic chapters there are many 
mistakes, e.g. p. 7, where dAvyoatds is called a superlative, and omdvov 
mavu kai Svoerirevxrov is declared to be a combination of an intensified 
positive and a simple positive, while zavv here as well as in innumerable 
such expressions, of course, belongs to both adjectives; on p. 20, where 
réxvais 6 trovkiAas Spdxovros éxmeawy is said to mean ‘den Kiinsten des 
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Drachens entronnen’ instead of ‘who was driven out through the tricks 
of the dragon’; or p. 23, where the author says that the dativus loci was 
out of use in later times. 

In spite of the many objections that can be raised against the lin. 
guistic chapters I will not say that they are without worth for the judge. 
ment of Methodius’s language. There is much useful material in the 
book, but it must be used with caution. 

Finally, a few emendations. P. 23, 4 Bonwetsch. The existence of a 
creator is demonstrated: 7 ris Beds el¥uwoe xupov dedoas aipare kai 


padbaxiy éx xoos adpKa 7} wdvos 6 apusroréxvas. So Bonwetsch has printed | 


it, but I feel very dubious about the sense he has found there. Mow the 
Sacra Parallela have cited this passage, and their reading, which has 
been spurned by Bonwetsch, makes perfect sense except for a small slip 
easy to correct: ris ds él¥uwoev Exvpov aipare dedaas Kai padOaxiy jpiv 


€x xoos odpxa. ... You have only to read éyxyvpov, an adjective co- | 


ordinate with pad@axyv, and you recognize a passage in the Timaeus of 
Plato, which Methodius has imitated, as he does so often: 74 C raira 


jpadv Svavonfeis 6 KnpotAdorns, ddaTt ev Kai mupi Kal yh ovppeigas | 


Kai ovvappooas, €€ d€€os Kai dAuvpod ovvbeis C¥pwpya dropei~as adrois 
odpKa éyxupov Kai padaxiy ovvéarnoev. Also the tis ds of the Sacra 
Parallela seems to be right, as all the other questions in the vicinity 
begin with only a ris without substantive. Cp. Anth. Pal. vii. 389 Kai tis 


a > ” ‘ wy 7 , 
Os 00K ETAn KaKov €axaTov viea KAavoas. 


P. 33, 3, eAeue yap avOpwros eis Tov SpAov eyxararexOijvas rovTww (sc. | 


tav duvdpewv Kai THv apydv) Er Kai tov apiBuov. The sense is what you 
want and what you expect, but instead of tov dpiAov the manuscripts 
have tiv BiBAov. “OwAov is a conjecture by Klostermann, Bonwetsch 
himself had proposed rijv dyéAnv. The error, however, is much more 
easily explained palaeographically if we write rév xv«Aov. Also «xdos is 
a common word for a crowd of beings, here the heavenly host about 
God himself, and « and f are very easily confused, particularly in 
minuscule writing. Cp. Bast, Commentatio palaeographica, p. 708. 

P. 47, 2, ai 5€ auveyas Todro macxovoat (sc. Yvyai) kwdai Kat Svopabeis 
éd€povro, xuBepvav amadN\ayjoaca Ta ob€repa oxadn mapa TO p17) ExeW 


éddypacba: BeBaiov twés. What is dra\Aayjoaca? From a confused | 


paragraph in the index it seems that Bonwetsch has taken it as belonging 
to dzradAdcor, but in such case he ought to have cited acceptable parallels 
to this barbarism in Methodius—or elsewhere. Evidently the word is 
corrupt, and you have to read xufepvav amadyjoaca, ‘they give up 
steering’, ‘they become too relaxed to steer’. The rather rare ver) 
dmaXyéw stands in a similar connexion in Methodius also, p. 321, 
puxixdv avOpwrov Tov amndAynxdta mpos THv GAjPevav arevioa, here too 
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with the infinitive, and with yvy7 as its subject in Clem. Alex. Paed., 
p. 133; 15 Stihlin. 

P. 98, 16, %€repov mpoxpivew yap Ta Kpeitrw Kai mpordocew mpd TaV 
ynyevv . . . 0 SovAevovres civappévn Kai TUxats . . . cds odK avOpwros 
iW’ ws paxdpios Eaorto Kai ayabds, ei [u7] TO avOpwrivw mapadeiypare 
ypapevos TO Xprorod. We can get on without the supposed iacuna before 
ds od« as well as the square brackets round y7 if we write cs od (av) 
iWpwmos dMAws paxdpios EcorTo Kai ayabds, ei ur) TH avOp. 7. xpwpevos 
ros Xpuorod. The av has dropped out before av@pwos. av with the 
future optative is not uncommon in late Greek. 

ALBERT WIFSTRAND 


Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, I, 1958. Pp. 160, 10 text- 
figures and 8 half-tone plates. Miinster: Aschendorffsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1958. DM. 15 paper, DM. 17.50 bound. 


Tus new and greatly-to-be-welcomed periodical contains in its first 
issue nine essays covering a rich variety of subjects that concern the 
thought, archaeology, and art of late-antique paganism and early Chris- 
tianity. But only three of them—one on a very topical and highly contro- 
versial issue, two on intimately allied iconographic problems—can be 
discussed in this review. 

In the opening pages of the second essay, ‘Studien zur Entstehungs- 
geschichte der christlichen Kunst, I’, T. Klauser elaborates two theses 
with which few would be disposed to quarrel nowadays. The first thesis 
is that no evidence exists for art in the context of the Christian Church 
before c. 200, or a decade or so earlier; and with this is closely linked 
K.’s second thesis, that the ‘Good Shepherd’ motif—a human being 
carrying an animal on his (or, occasionally, her) shoulders—was no 
Christian creation, but an ancient pagan theme derived from the Near 
East by the Graeco-Roman world, where, in Hellenistic and Roman 
times, it became a general and widespread symbol of the natural virtue 
of davOpwria. From these starting-points K. proceeds to call in ques- 
tion the Christian character of all ‘Good Shepherd’ renderings in art— 
in sculpture in the round, in works of ‘minor’ art, and in sarcophagus 
reliefs, from the late-second to the fourth century—that are not com- 
bined with specifically Christian subjects. But here his scepticism seems 
to be too sweeping. For, although he argues cogently that of these 
‘neutral’ figures many could hardly be claimed as direct portrayals of 
our Lord in His Good-Shepherd role, it is surely clear that Tertullian’s 
almost hysterical objection to the Catholic use of cups decorated with 
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this motif was based, not merely on the fact that it was also used by h 
pagans, but chiefly on the fact that it was, in the eyes of his opponents, aa 
a sign of ‘paenitentia secunda’, of what the Catholics believed to be the he “ 
Christian duty of readmitting contrite sinners, after penance, to the ye h 
Church’s fellowship. Indeed, it need not be assumed that in Christian wag 
circles the sheep-bearing figure would always have had to denote our cack 
Lord Himself or an Apostle, as Wilpert and his followers maintained, Roms 
It could have represented any Christian, clerical or lay, practising in the : 
Gospel spirit the supernatural virtue of ¢AavOpwria vis-a-vis his fallen a 
brother. In this reviewer’s opinion, K. is wrong in stressing the feminine whict 
gender of the Latin ‘ovis’ and in seeking to de-Christianize the rams— | Th 
as though salvation were reserved for females (‘weibliche Schafe’)! | ies 
After all, our Lord distinguished sheep from goats, not ewes from rams; | 08 
and it is, perhaps, not without significance that, while sheep-bearers are | aun 
sometimes found in such unequivocally pagan works as season and | — 
mythological sarcophagi, K. cites no bearers of other animals, such a | chapt 
goats, calves, or roes, in purely ‘neutral’ (and hence not impossibly | dice 
Christian) contexts dating from the late-second to the fourth century. beyor 
Yet those creatures are commonly associated with definitely pagan ‘critic 
‘Good Shepherd’ figures (cp. the bronze triple herm from Pompeii | ane 
recently acquired by Munich: Arch. Anzeiger, 1958, cols. 407-12, chief’ 
figs. 27-29). jon 
One of K.’s ‘trump-cards’ is the well-known sarcophagus in the Fit 
Lateran Christian Museum (no. 181), with an elaborate scene of vintag- sn th 
ing Cupids in the background and three ‘Good Shepherds’ on pedestal yous 
in the foreground. But his case for it as being pagan is not proved. For om 


while we could, perhaps, allow him his view that the shepherds rep- het: 
resent ‘garden-decorations’, we can explain the ‘vine-garden’, not with G's: 
K. as an idyll of actual pagan life, but as symbolic of the Christian Par- | ' 


H . —_ = Sgehals : } south 
dise. We have as examples of indisputably Christian analogies the Conn 
vintaging Cupids on two sarcophagi under St. Peter’s, on one end of the ont 
Junius Bassus piece and on the colonnettes of the “Traditio Legis’ piece, anlag 
formerly no. 174 in the Lateran Christian collection; while the Bacchic liqui 
masks on two of the shepherds’ pedestals can be paralleled in the Arch 
Catacombs. Sowa 

Finally, K. does not seem to have reckoned with the possibility tha tei 
there were some Christian craftsmen on the staffs of the pagan work =, 
shops which were turning out sarcophagi, statuettes, glass-ware, terre publi 


cotta lamp-moulds, ornamental knife-handles, &c.—people (like the of th 
‘holy, pious’ Eutropos shown on his tombstone at Urbino as assisted by 
his son in carving extremely ‘neutral’, possibly pagan, sarcophagi: Atla 
of the Early Christian World, 1958, no. 559) who could have adornet | 
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such objects with ‘Good Shepherd’ figures, outwardly ‘neutral’, for 
Christian clients. Despite Clement of Alexandria’s failure to recommend 
the ‘Good Shepherd’ figure as a signet-ring device for Christians, it 
can hardly have been regarded in his time as specifically profane, since 
it appears in the first half of the third century on the walls and vaults of 
Christian buildings, in the Dura-Europos house-church and in the 
Roman Catacombs. How, on his theory, the ‘Good Shepherd’ figure 
ever gained admission to such places, K. does not tell us. 

We now await with interest K.’s discussion of the ‘Orans’ figure, 
which is promised for a future issue of the Jahrbuch. 

The fourth essay in this volume, ‘Zu den Problemen des Petrus- 
grabes’, by A. von Gerkan, is, in the main, a long and in parts very 
technical answer to E. Kirschbaum’s ‘Kritik der Kritiker’, which forms 
chapter iii of his Die Graber der Apostelfiirsten (1957), and to various 
new theories of the fortunes of the Apostolic relics which appeared in 
chapter vi, ‘Die Gebeine der Apostelfiirsten’, of that book. G.’s essay 
obviously calls for a detailed treatment, point by point, which is far 
beyond the scope of a review; and we must expect a no less lengthy 
‘criticism of the critics’ reply to criticism’ from one, or all, of the Vatican 
excavators. All that can be done here is to pick out a few of the critic-in- 
chief’s most important conclusions and to offer some observations on 
them. 

First, we must agree with G. that no evidence exists underneath, or 
in the east-west line of, the Vatican Basilica for actual graves earlier 
than the Flavian period ; that the excavators’ original first-century dating 
must be abandoned for grave y certainly and probably for grave 6; and 
that neither of these burials is likely to be Christian. Less acceptable is 
G.’s view that the Neronian gardens and circus spread across the steep 
southern slopes of the Vatican Hill and that the circus has not been 
found (and probably never will be), not because it lay farther to the 
south of the investigated area, but because it was a simple ‘Garten- 
anlage’, contained, presumably, by earthen banks and a palisade, and 
liquidated by Vespasian (cp. G. Townend in American Journal of 
Archaeology, \xii (1958), pp. 216-18). The scene of Nero’s circus-shows 
was, we learn from ‘Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 14), ‘in valle Vaticana’; so un- 
monumental and temporary a structure wouid have been a curious 
setting for a mighty obelisk; the Flavian programme was to substitute 
public buildings and places of entertainment (the public apartments 
of the Palatium, the Colosseum, public baths) for Nero’s privately 
owned amenities; and what would have been C. Popilius Heracla’s point 
in asking to be buried beside a long-since ‘scrapped’ and discredited 
circus? 
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G. remains unconvinced by the excavators’ reasons for believing the 
Aedicula and the Red Wall complex to be contemporary. On the basis 
of his theory (which cannot, in this reviewer’s opinion, be shown to 
represent certain fact) of how the ground-level rose at this point, he puts 
the former twenty years later than the latter, c. 180, and suggests that it 
was a ‘Gedichtnismal’ that the Roman Christians decided at that date to 
erect for St. Peter, without any thought of an Apostolic burial-place 
beneath it. But why, we may ask, should they suddenly inaugurate a 
martyr-cult, ‘out of the blue’, as early as the second century; and why 
did they select so awkward a spot for their niche, just where the Red 
Wall makes a Knick with the east wall of Q, if that particular spot had 
not already some special significance for them? At any rate, by c. 200 
the Aedicula was thought of as marking the place of St. Peter’s grave, 
for, pace G., Gaius’ ‘trophy’ makes nonsense in its context if it were not 
intended to denote a martyr-tomb. 

G.’s theory of a search for the Apostolic relics beneath the Aedicula 
during the Valerianic persecution is, of course, pure hypothesis; and it 
is, like the whole idea of a mid-third-century translation with which it 
is bound up, most improbable. And if the bones reburied in the recess 
below N! were found, as G. suggests, on that hypothetical occasion, 
why were they not acclaimed as the relics and removed? Alternatively, 
why push just anybody’s bones immediately beneath the Apostolic 
shrine—unless it were to deceive deliberately the anticipated plunder- 
ers! On the other hand, one cannot but support to the full G.’s rejection 
of Kirschbaum’s extraordinary notion that the make-shift ‘loculus’ in 
wall g, well to one side of the shrine, was a Constantinian container for 
that prince of relics, the head of St. Peter. 

The eighth essay, by E. Stommedl, is a brief, but important, study of 
representations of Jonah in the earliest Christian art, where Jonah’s rest 
beneath the gourd-tree has pride of place among the episodes that com- 
pose the prophet’s story. The version of that scene followed by the 
third-century Christian artists was derived, not from the canonical 
Bible, but from extra-canonical writings; and it originally had no con- 
nexion with the ‘sign of the prophet Jonah’ of Matt. xii. 39-40, but was 


used by the Church to symbolize the Christian soul’s repose in the | 


‘refrigerium interim’ until the General Resurrection. The prototypes of 
this Christian motif can be sought in pagan art, for instance, in the 
sleeping figure of Endymion on sarcophagi and in that of Dionysus 


stretched beneath a vine on a terracotta plaque. This thesis is convincing. | 


But 2 Cor. v. 1-5—oixodopuny ex Geod Exoper, oixiav dxepoTroinrov, aiwvuyr, 


év rots odpavois, &c.—surely alludes to the reunion of soul and resurrec- | 


tion-body in Heaven after the General Resurrection, not, as S. main- 
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tains, to some temporary shelter for the naked spirit ‘im Schlafe des 
unterirdischen Totenreiches’. 

It is of interest to contrast with these early Jonah renderings in 
Christian art the version on a marble sarcophagus recently acquired by 
the British Museum (Nat. Art Collections Fund Report, 1957, pl. 9) and 
probably to be assigned, on grounds of technique, style, and icono- 
graphy, to the fifth, rather than to the third, century. It gives the com- 
plete story—the ship, the whale (sea-dragon) with the prophet already 
invisible inside it, the vomiting, and, on a much larger scale than the 
rest, Jonah reclining beneath the gourd-tree. There, however, he is not 
asleep, but wide awake and gesticulating, as though roused for the 
General Resurrection, while a peacock, token of immortality, occupies 
the rounded end next to him and a sheep in the upper left-hand corner 
of the picture typifies the pastoral Paradise. J. M. C. ToynBee 


Katalog der frithchristlichen Inschriften in Trier. Edited by Ertcu 
Gos. Pp. viii++-129, about 220 text-photographs. (Rheinisches 
Landesmuseum, Trier: Trierer Grabungen und Forschungen, 


III.) Berlin: Mann, 1958. £7. 


For so great a city, capital of the Prefecture of Gaul and residence of 
many emperors, Augusta Treverorum makes fewer appearances in the 
recorded history of the early Church than might have been expected. 
True, it was visited (willy-nilly sometimes) by the great. Lactantius was 
there, Athanasius was banished to it and watched the new cathedral 
being built, Paul of Constantinople took refuge there, Jerome paid it a 
visit, Ambrose was probably born there, Martin of Tours made a 
dramatic appearance in the city during the trial of Priscillian. But such 
visits tell us little about the continuing inner life of a church which, at 
least in the fourth century, under the eyes of friendly emperors, must 
have been busy with those problems of Christian life and thought in the 
solution of which great metropolitical sees were expected to give a lead. 

Archaeology helps to fill in the picture. Not that the Christian remains 
of Trier can rival the Porta Nigra, the Basilica, the Baths, and the 
Amphitheatre, which so strikingly recall the ample and dignified town- 
planning of imperial Rome—even of the bas empire in the distant West. 
But it was the church, not the empire, which survived the barbarian 
invasions. The great double-cathedral of Constantine, refashioned by 
Gratian and restored by the Franks, survived in essentials until it was 
partly burned down by the Normans in 882, its continuity as a cathedral 
unbroken. Gratian’s ‘Quadrat’ still stands, and the Constantinian plan 
has but recently been recovered and interpreted by Dr. Kempf. Outside 
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the walls were the cemeteries, earlier centres of Christian worship than 
the urban cathedral. In the southern cemetery, now the precinct of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Matthias, were buried the three earliest 
bishops, Eucharius, Valerius, Maternus; so at least it was believed from 
an early date. In the large northern cemetery near the Porta Nigra were 
buried Maximinus, who welcomed Athanasius, and Paulinus, one of 
the few who stood up to Constantius at the Synod of Milan in 355; he 
died an exile in Phrygia, but his remains were taken back to Trier. In 
this cemetery, above all, the faithful hoped to be buried ad sanctos, 
Though both areas have been intermittently excavated, there is stili 
much to do, and great hope of fresh material. Meanwhile the number of 
inscriptions recovered from them and from a few lesser sites is already 
considerable. 

While plenty of Christian inscriptions from Trier are to be found in 
general collections (C.J.L. xiii; Le Blant, Inscriptions chrétiennes de la 
Gaule; Kraus, Die christlichen Inschriften der Rheinlande) and in works 
on the antiquities of Trier (Hettner, Die rémischen Steindenkmaler des 
Provinzial-Museums zu Trier; Loeschke, Friihchristliche Denkmdler aus 
Trier) the group is sufficiently important to demand a Corpus of its own. 
A catalogue begun in 1928 by Dr. Vorrenhagen was left unfinished at 
her death, resumed and almost finished by Dr. Gose, only to be 
destroyed during the war. Fortunately his notes and negatives were pre- 
served; even more fortunately, the original inscriptions at the Landes- 
museum survived the bombs of 1944 fairly well; few, that is, were 
altogether lost, though many were damaged, and it was a long time 
before Dr. Gose could complete his work. 

The present catalogue contains 842 items, 1-401 from the southern 
cemetery (St. Matthias), 402~717 from the northern (St. Paulinus and 
St. Maximin), the rest from miscellaneous finds, all within the city of 
Trier and its immediate surroundings except one each from Neumagen 
and Pachten. They are all memorials to the dead. Within each group 
the more complete inscriptions are arranged (so far as possible) alpha- 
betically according to the names of the deceased or the dedicator, and 
are followed by the fragments. Lest great expectations are too quickly 
aroused it will be well to say at once that fragments outnumber substan- 
tially whole inscriptions by roughly : :r to one. There is a generous 
provision of photographs, well over 200, which cover a majority of the 
more or less complete stones and many fragments. Each item is well 
annotated : a transcription, a restoration, a German translation, notes on 
the formula, on the names—in which Dr. Gose shows special interest— 
on the language, the symbols, and sometimes on points of history. The 
material and dimensions are given, together wth an indication of the 
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place of discovery and a list of the relevant literature. Finally, the volume 
isenriched by an elaborate index which must greatly facilitate the study 
of its contents. ‘Though it must be left to the epigraphist to judge Dr. 
Gose’s technique, it would seem that he has done his work with great 
care and skill. 

What, then, do these inscriptions tell us about the church in Trier? 
One must not expect too much. For epitaphs Christian tradition re- 
quired modesty and unworldliness—a few words of affection and faith 
should suffice. Individually they illustrate, but scarcely add to, the 
literary evidence; and if useful inferences can be made from them in 
the mass, there is still the limitation that survival and discovery are so 
much governed by chance; demographic conclusions are precarious. 
Further, by the end of the fourth century, when Christian inscriptions 
begin to be more plentiful, the profession of Christianity was becoming 
normal and, in a sense, less significant. Not one of these inscriptions is 
dated, though one can reasonably be restored to yield a consular date of 
383 and a Greek inscription, now known only from a copy, was dated 
409. The later form of the Christogram preponderates over the earlier 
by about 50 to 35, but the number of small fragments warns us against 
hasty conclusions. None can be certainly put before Constantine (with 
an exception yet to be mentioned), some are certainly of fourth-century 
date, with a good many from the late fourth and early fifth, running on 
through the sixth century; a few later ones are included. No inscription 
bears an anchor; the fish occurs once only, and that on a sixth-century 
stone; the Orans occurs on four. Doves, trees (olive and vine), sheep, 
and the chalice are quite common. One Christogram is set between two 
horses, and, least expected, one monument portrays what seems to be 
acrocodile. The most frequent formula is some variety of hic (re)quiescit 
in pace, with hic jacet second and hic pausat not uncommon. The names 
—nearly all single—are mostly Latin, though Greek names are plentiful 
and there is a good sprinkling of German (Gabso, Hlodericus, Widargil- 
dus). Quodvultdeus appears in the form Covoldeus. While many names 
are derived from the house of Valentinian, none reflects that of Constan- 
tine, not even a Helena. The Latin of most dedications is decidedly 
low! Here linguists will appreciate Dr. Gose’s index. 

The editor has left any writing-up of his inscriptions to others, or 
perhaps to a later date. An occasional generalization finds its way into 
the analytical index, for instance that the poverty of these early Christian 
families is proved by the poor quality of the monuments, not so much 
by the lettering as by the stones themselves, used so sparingly, some- 
times inscribed back and front, often pieces of building material. No 
doubt this evidence must be accepted as true of the general run of 
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Christians (would it not be true of most pagans also by this time?), yet 
there must have been many prosperous Christians, genuine or nominal, 
in imperial Trier, whose tombs, one must suppose, have not been found, 
Thus the epigraphic evidence taken by itself would give a false picture. 
Another significant generalization is quoted from Hettner, who con- 
cludes that, since only two Christian inscriptions have come to light 
outside Trier (in the fourth-century castella, Neumagen and Pachten), 
the country pagani remained heathen longer than the inhabitants of the 
walled cities. Waiving the question of what paganus means, this also 
must be true, both generally and of Trier; but again with the qualifica- 
tion that chance has much to do with survival and discovery. There is 
evidence of another kind, for example the destruction of temples and— 
admittedly difficult to use—certain patrocinia, for Christian expansion 
in the neighbourhood within the imperial period, and even within the 
fourth century. 

To turn to a few particulars, there are four inscriptions in Greek, 
and two others known from copies. Azizos came from near Apamea, 
Ursicinus from Anatolia; and there are Latin inscriptions to others with 
eastern connexions, traders and craftsmen no doubt. There are a few 
clergy. One nameless stone can be restored to read gemma sacerdotum 
as in the epitaph of Hilary of Arles, four commemorate presbyters (one 
of them also monachus, but very late), one a deacon (son of one of the 
presbyters), two subdeacons, two ustiarii. There is one certain neofita, 
but her age is lost, and two possibles, also without age. The laity include 
a few whose station in life is given—a vicarius of the sixth century, wher 
the term had lost its technical sense (he is the possessor of the crocodile, 
as also of a nobelis wife), an excomite, a clarissima femina, various soldiers 
and civil servants of the imperial court: tribunus, extribunus, Fovianus, 


protector dominicus, cursor dominicus, a veste sacra (two of these). Three 


fragments deserve special mention. One is in Greek and itself bears no 








trace of Christianity, but is held to be probably Christian from the cir- | 


cumstances of its discovery. Klaffenbach refers the broken-off sukam— 
to the Phoenician city of Sykaminos, Carmel, and Gose says the lettering 
could be of the period Hadrian to Caracalla. The second, now lack- 
ing any lettering, shows a naked man, resembling otherwise an Orans, 
with a large dove on his right affronting, in all probability, another on 
his left. Dr. Gose notes that there is no other Christian example of a 
naked Orans, and that Klauser doubts its Christian origin; he points, 
however, to the similar figure of Daniel between lions. Thirdly, there is 
a broken piece of metrical Greek beginning with the word Agnen and 
referring to a lamb. In 1938 Herzog inferred from this (especially as 
completed by himself) a mid-fourth-century cult of St. Agnes at Trier, 
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a suggestion which has given rise to a crop of articles, many of them 
sceptical. 

Two questions may be put to Dr. Gose. First, could he have been 
less reticent about dating? The difficulties are evident, but more fre- 
quent indication of limits might have been possible, and a great help. 
As it is, the infrequent ‘early’, ‘late’, ‘very late’ is vague, especially as 
‘very late’ seems to be less late than the few specifically allocated to the 
seventh and eighth centuries. And how can no. 477, 7-8 cent., be latest 
of all if 437 is Ottonian? Secondly, should there not be some mention 
of the graffiti in the foundations of the cathedral? That full description 
of them should be reserved for the complete publication of the cathedral 
excavations would be understandable, but the Corpus might say so. 
Their absence is the more regrettable in that they are so early and 
contain fresh names, besides early forms of the Christogram. Or do 
graffiti not count? 

Epigraphist, linguist, and archaeologist will explore this Corpus each 
from his own standpoint and with much profit. The historian of early 
Christianity must be content with a modest harvest. The details of 
church life in one of the greatest cities of the Empire still escape us, for 
few of these inscriptions speak of the great or the comfortable middle 
classes, none tell of local martyrs or church buildings; they make no 
important contribution to Christian art. Still, they do give us a special 
feeling of fellowship with the rank and file of Christian people, and, as 
Latin names merge with German, a livelier sense of the task which 
faced the Church when the Roman world was breaking up. 

Dr. Gose must be greatly thanked for his labour, the publishers for 
the attractive presentation of the material, and the Deutsche Forschungs- 


gemeinschaft for making the publication possible. 
S. L. GREENSLADE 


Etudes sur le latin des chrétiens. By CHRISTINE MOHRMANN. Pp. xxii+ 
468. Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1958. Lire 5500. 


Miss MOHRMANN heads today the famous Nijmegen school of the late 
Mgr. J. Schrijnen. Early this century he made the great discovery that 
Christian Latin was a langue spéciaie: the fact that the Christians’ life 
differed so largely from that of their pagan contemporaries caused them 
to converse in a language particularly their own. To be lifted from the 
level of a mere, if plausible, hypothesis to a firm foundation of historical 
probability or, as w. may say today, certainty, this thesis needed the 
support of an immense amount of linguistic and grammatical observa- 
tions. Schrijnen himself was a man of astonishing energy and diligence, 
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who gave the last twenty years of his life entirely to the task of building 
the substructure for his revolutionary thesis. (On pp. 83 f. M. reminds 
us of the paucity of any predecessors.) He also had the great good 
fortune of finding pupils to co-operate with him. The most distin- 
guished member of his school is the author of the book here discussed, 
a collection of articles dealing in numerous ways with the great theme 
of her master. 

The book is divided into three sections, the first containing articles 
of a general character, the second giving semasiological monographs, 
and the last studies in the language and style of individual Latin Fathers, 
mainly Augustine. Of the three, I feel, the first section is at the same 
time the most challenging and the most important not only for Church 
historians, but for western theologians in general, and I have limited my 
remarks to it for reasons of time and space. 

It seems fitting that the first section—and thus the whole book— 
should start with an essay outlining the history of the Nijmegen school, 
which in effect is the history of the unfolding of Schrijnen’s thesis. 
Obviously, such a far-reaching conception did not spring forth from its 
author’s head like Athena, fully armed. We are told how Schrijnen’s 
research progressed from one position to the next, continually clarifying 
and strengthening earlier results and adding new ones obtained by his 
own efforts as well as by the studies of his pupils. The only regret we 
feel in reading this clear and attractive account of the Nijmegen school 
is that the outstanding contribution made by Schrijnen’s most renowned 
pupil, Miss Mohrmann herself, has been given the least profile. 

Among the following essays of the first section of M.’s book the 
three 2-4 are of fundamental importance. M. there outlines the lexi- 
cographical, semasiological, and syntactic peculiarities of Christian 
Latin, and the method of discovering them. She speaks of the numerous 
foreign—mainly Greek—words which were added to the Latin language, 
mostly because they were needed for theological and liturgical use and 
Latin equivalents were hard to find; of the creation of Latin words in 
order to render Greek sacred terms, as Sofafew = glorificare (pp. 92 f.), 
and also to replace indelicate words, as scortari by fornicari; of syntactic 
constructions, sometimes of an archaic character’ which were given 4 
new and rich life in Christian Latin, as the adjectival construction, e.g. 
divina gratia for gratia Dei (pp. 169 f.), &c. In chis way a small, yet 
representative, selection of the results obtained by the Nijmegen school 
fortifies her thesis that Christian Latin in the second and third centuries 
represented the revolutionary spirit of Christianity at the time (p. 127), 


? Cp. on a similar phenomenon in Greek my Politische Metaphysik (1959), 
i, P. 134. 
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grappling with the innate conservatism of the Latin language and race. 
It would be enlightening to inquire further into semi-rejected terms. 
We learn that (con-)celebrare (p. 60), vates, fatidicus, &c. (p. 62), were 
banned; but what about mumen or genius ?' What about the competition 
between presbyter and sacerdos, which in French, English, and German, 
but not in Italian, resulted in the complete eclipse of the Latin term (or 
is sacerdote only a new introduction made to combat the pejorative sense 
of prete?) 

It is perhaps just to hesitate over M.’s assessment of the causes for 
the formation and the survival of the Christian /angue spéciale, the exis- 
tence of which Schrijnen’s and her own researches have established 
beyond reasonable doubt, although it seems hazardous to count on the 
existence of numerous langues spéciales. ‘The attempts of the late G. v. 
Beseler, e.g. to establish legal Latin as such, have eventually failed. For 
almost contemporary with Schrijnen, A. Deissmann and Moulton and 
Milligan showed Christian Greek to be within the general run of the 
current Greek of its time, a thesis approved also by M. However, she 
has not drawn any conclusions from this contrast for the explanation of 
the rise of Christian Latin, but sees its development in an entirely 
separate light. According to her the cause for its rise is to be described 
as follows (p. 50): ‘It has been asked who really were the creators of this 
Christian idiom; and scholars have pointed to the early translators of 
the Bible, the missioners who preached Christianity in the towns of the 
West. These men certainly were responsible for the most part of the 
newly coined and for many borrowed terms. However, the real creators 
of the langue spéciale as such were the members of the Christian commu- 
nities, the simple folk who accepted the new faith, who drew together in 
their communities always on their guard against a world which had little 
sympathy for them. This Christian solidarity was the soil in which 
burgeoned the new germ of an idiom which was to become one day the 
common foundation of all European languages.’ 

It may be ungracious to inquire into the evidence for this contention 
which, at first, seems so plausible, and to state frankly that there is none. 
Christian Latin is a dead language to be judged by its written remnants, 
and these are literary remnants. (This fact is also acknowledged by M.., 
p. 97.) Of the speech of M.’s ‘simple folk’ we know practically nothing, 
apart perhaps from a few tombstones; and the instance given by M. 
(p. 45) from Augustine, Sermo 343. 1, in paradiso, hoc est in viridario suo, 
makes us wonder about their readiness to increase their limited vocabu- 

' In the Theodosian Code numen occurs frequently, right down to the C. de c. 


(A.D. 443), genius only once, C. Th. xvi. 10. 12 (A.D. 392); cp. O. Gradenwitz, 
Heidelberger Index zum Theodosianus, 1925. 
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lary. From a more general. point of view her thesis seems to be closely 
related to the unfortunate ‘Volksgeist’ theory of German romanticism, 
which it has taken almost a century to eradicate. There are such differ. 
ences in Christian Latin as that of the ‘Christian Cicero’, Lactantius, on 
the one hand and the vulgarisms in the ps.-Cyprianic writings de monti- 
bus Sion et Sina and de Pascha computus on the other; and Lactantius 
served as a model for later generations. 

Some years ago I attempted to show' how calamitous the shortage of 
staff proficient in Latin proved to be for Constantine’s chancellery at 
Tréves, and how significant is the admission made by Constantine's 
anonymous Gallic panegyrist, Paneg. Lat. ix. 1: Latine et diserte loqui 
illis ingeneratum est (sc. the Roman orators), nobis elaboratum. This, it 
would appear, means that in Gaul, at the beginning of the fourth 
century, Latin was not yet the common speech of the common people, 
and Christian Latin therefore not a langue spéciale amongst a Latin- 
speaking pagan population.? Rather one would assume that Christian 
Latin was that form of Latin which was most easily accessible for ‘the 
man in the street’ whose native tongue was Celtic. 

This is supported by M.’s very just observation about the effect of 
the so-called ‘edict of Milan’ upon the spreading of Christian Latin, 
She says (p. 35), ‘a continuous growth of “‘christianismes indirects” can 
be established in the course of the fourth century. Doubtless, there isa 
relation of cause and effect between the edict of Milan . . . and this 
linguistic development.’ We accept both the observation and the reason | 
given for it, but would add a rider: At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there existed a fully established Christian langue spéciale, 
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Quaker English, in this country. The reform legislation in the course of 
the nineteenth century made it disappear completely, for—as M. says of 
Constantine’s legislation—it ‘radically modified the position’ of the} 
Quakers. Why is it that an analogous political decision had the opposite 
effect in these two cases? We suggest as one of the reasons that the two 
provinces which provide most of the sources for Christian Latin, Gaul 
and Africa, were still insufficiently latinized at the beginning of the 
fourth century and that the state took an interest in the spreading of 
any kind of Latin, even Church Latin. This alliance between Church 
and state accounts, at the same time, for the slow-down and genera 
stabilization in the evolution of Christian Latin in the fourth century 

' Zeitschr. d. Sav. St. rom., 1955, pp. 133 f. 

2 With this statement I have to oppose the assertions made on pp. 106f, 
which seem to be somewhat unguarded. How, e.g., can it be held that ‘Latin, 
even in the East, was the official language of the Imperium’ when there was the 


special Greek department in the imperial chancellery at Rome since the days of 
the Julian emperors? 
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(pp. 68, 100 f.). We have to take into account the fact that Ambrose as 
well as Paulinus of Nola, both of great importance for this evolution, 
especially in the field of poetry (pp. 73, 75 f.), had been high dignitaries 
of the state before entering the Church. 

It thus appears that the Church’s interest in spreading Latin was 
matched by a similar political interest; but why and how did Church 
Latin preserve its character as a langue spéciale? Here I would refer to 
some documents recently published by W. Till." Admittedly they deal 
with the Coptic Church; nevertheless they seem to have an immediate 
bearing upon the general method of spreading the Church’s language. 
They are two sureties given on behalf of two ordinands, to guarantee 
their fulfilment of ecclesiastical duties, among which are the learning 
by heart of St. John’s and St. Matthew’s gospel respectively. If we may 
assume that Irenaeus’ famous remark, adv. Haer. iii. 4. 1 (H. ii. 16), 
about the gentes barbarorum eorum qui in Christum credunt, sine charta 
vel atramento scriptam habentes per spiritum in cordibus suis salutem, was 
still valid during the two subsequent centuries, these documents prove 
how that serious lack of copies of Holy Writ was overcome. They also 
illustrate one way in which Christian speech was bound to be deeply 
influenced by biblical language. Another such way, more precisely out- 
lined by M. (e.g. p. 89), was the importation of Greek technical terms 
by the early Christian missioners from the East who would not (perhaps 
could not) think of or coin a Latin equivalent. 

As regards the question why the Church as much as the state aimed 
at Latinization, I would not entertain the idea that there existed between 
the two some unholy alliance for the subjugation of the people by chang- 
ing their speech, although I believe that their alliance was the cause that 
‘no sect nor Eastern religion has brought about an equally profound 
linguistic change’ (p. 65). For the rise of Christian Latin preceded the 
conversion of Constantine by more than a century. I would rather draw 
attention to M.’s very apt reference to the traditionalism of the Roman 
Church, tenax antiquitatis, not only with regard to her liturgical language 
(p. 54). How it came about that the Bible was translated into Latin we 
do not know, and we still wait for M. to state her case for the Roman 
origin of Christian Latin against Bardy and—equally important—G. La 
Piana.? However, once it was translated Rome guarded it as her property. 
In the East we find numerous renderings in the vernacular, Gothic, 
Armenian, Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic; in the West Latin was the only 


* W. Till, Bull. de la Soc. d’archéologie Copte, xiv (1958), pp. 198 f. 

2 G. Bardy, La Question des langues dans I’Eglise ancienne, i (1948); G. La 
Piana, Harv. Th. Rev. xviii (1925), pp. 201 f. A preliminary statement by Miss 
Mohrmann is, of course, in Vig. Christ. iii (1949), pp. 67 f., 163 f. 
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sacred language. The Church at Rome, the Church of potentior princi. 
palitas, maintained its authority, and Church and Empire both addressed 
the nations of the West in Latin, however poor the popular command 
of the language may have been. 

From this point of view it may be considered a reasonable request 
that references to ‘the Bible’ might have been made more specifically to 
the Vetus Latina. A statement (p. 40) that ‘the Vulgate as well as the 
earlier translations of the Bibie’ exhibit the construction dicere ad is 
unenlightening. The question whether there were more than one 
authentic Latin versions—especially a particular one for Africa—which 
is as yet undecided, would receive a probable answer if it were possible 
to group locally such forms of Christian Latin as show biblical origin. 
Especially the group signified on pp. 33 f., the non-Christian importa- 
tions of Greek terms (‘christianismes indirects’) might provide us with 





useful tests because they are ‘peu usuel dans la langue courante’, which | 


I take to be secular Latin. Another desideratum would be the testing of 


Christian Latin with regard to the influence of specific biblical texts, | 


M. refers to the use of Jucrari = ‘to convert’ as an instance for a literal 
translation of Greek xepdaivecy. However, as far as I can see, the Greek 
is so used only in three N.T. passages, Matt. xviii. 15, 1 Cor. ix. 19-22, 
1 Pet. iii. 1, and on strong Jewish precedent.' If the mediation of 1 Cor. 
ix. 19 f.—the other two texts matter much less—cannot be made evi- 
dent, it should be concluded that Jewish, not biblical, language has 
been incorporated. This leads to a more general consideration. M. sug- 
gests that the—infrequent—Hebraisms in Christian Latin are due ‘to 


the influence of biblical language’. Vetus Latina, however, was based on | 
the LXX, not the Hebrew (p. 61). Certainly odor suavitatis is the literal | 


translation of dcy7) edwdias, which occurs so frequently in the Penta- 
teuch, and this accounts for its liturgical use (already 1 Clem. 40); but 
homo peccati (p. 48) has no similar support and Jewish, or at least 
Semitic, influence has to be considered. This question of Semitic usage 


is important because in Gaul we know of Syrian immigrants,” but also | 
because of the possibility of Punic influences upon African Latin. | 
Perhaps such questions are unanswerable, but they have a bearing upon | 
the assessment of a sentence like Tertullian, cult. fem. ii. 5, erit enim etus | 


de cuius instrui concupiscit, as Christian Latin, which—according to 
Léfstedt, quoted p. 39—would not exceed the possibilities of the Latin 
language, or Latinized Aramaic 8117. 

Finally we return once more to the alliance between Church and state 
in spreading the use of Latin over the whole western provinces of the 


' Cp. D. Daube, Harvard Theol. Rev. x| (1947), pp. 109 f. 
2 Cp. L. Friedlander, Sittengesch. Roms, i (9th ed., 1919), pp. 375 f. 
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Roman Empire. For this alliance involved a combined effort of 
Christian and legal Latin. In this sense M. has put her finger rightly 
on the /angue juridique of the Roman canon of the mass (pp. 77 f.) 
Taking for our first example the word episcopalis which, so M. says 
(p. 43), occurs first in Christian Latin in Hilary of Poitiers, but soon 
became very widely used, we find it almost at the same time (A.D. 384) 
in Const. Sirm. iii. 5 and g, where it does not appear as an alien element 
at all. Is it to be treated as a Christian innovation? In suggesting that 
both Church and state administration felt simultaneously the need for 
this term, we maintain that ‘the simple folk of the Christian communi- 
ties’ did not feel it at all. Another legal term to be inspected is pax 
(pp. 28 f.). Here we can only say that the Christian element cannot be 
proved conclusively. “The peace between God and men’ in the Christian 
teaching has taken up the ancient Roman idea of pax deorum; the evange- 
lium pacis is so close to the Greek evayyéAvov vixns,' which played an 
important part in Emperor worship,* that we feel that its application 
to the eternal ruler Jesus Christ necessitated no change of meaning. 
Finally, considering the use of confessio in the sense of ‘confession of 
sin’, we find it as the technical legal use: ‘in iure confessi pro iudicatis 
habentur’ Dig. Fust. xlii. 1. 55 (Ulpianus); ‘confessiones reorum’ Dig. 
just. xiviii. 18. 1, § 17 (Ulpianus). This example is particularly instruc- 
tive because we learn (p. 31) that this meaning of confessio occurs ‘later’ 
than that of ‘confession of faith’, i.e. in the fourth century. That being 
so the intrusion of legal speech into Christian Latin has even resulted in 
making the earlier ‘Christian’ term of confessio (based upon Greek 
eLowoAdynors) ambiguous. Here, therefore, in the task of outlining the 
history of Christian Latin, and analysing its various constituents, an 
enormous task is still to be accomplished, in which the help of less 
specialized scholars is called for. 

All this, however, would never have come under our scrutiny were it 
not for the incessant labours of Miss Mohrmann, of which this book is 
oniy a small, though significant, part. Early Church History of the West 
is under a great obligation to her, for even where one feels inclined to 
differ, she has provided the material upon which our opinion has to be 
based. ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


' Cp. the exhaustive collection of sources in J. Schniewind, Euangelion, ii 
(1931), pp. 130 f. 
* Cp. J. Schniewind, op. cit. i (1927), p. 103. 
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Histoire d’une entreprise apologétique au V* siécle. By P. Cantver. 
Pp. xxiv+384. (Bibliothéque de I’Histoire de l’Eglise.) Paris: 
Bloud et Gay, 1958. Frs. 3,800. 


Théodoret de Cyr: Thérapeutique des maladies helléniques. Edited 
and translated by P. CaNIveT. 2 vols. Pp. 860. (Sources chré- 
tiennes, 57.) Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1958. Frs. 4,800. 


THE past twenty years have witnessed a remarkable increase of interest 
in the theology of Theodoret. In these two substantial and well-docu- 
mented studies an attempt has been made to assess his achievement as 
an apologist. Rarely read nowadays, his Graecarum affectionum curatio is 
acurious but impressive work, and has attracted widely differing verdicts 
down the ages. According to some it is ‘the last and most splendid of 
Greek apologies’, while others have dismissed it as ‘a paltry compilation 
of outworn arguments’. The modern student is all too readily tempted 
to find it dull and insipid, especially if he comes to it fresh from a book 
so vigorous and alive as, say, Origen’s Contra Celsum. He soon tires of 
the monotonous technique of first displaying the mutual disagreements 
of the pagan philosophers, and then triumphantly claiming that when 
they speak with a united voice they are but offering pallid anticipations 
of the true faith. But the conventions which Theodoret accepted were 
not ours; the real question is, not whether he strikes us as persuasive, 
but whether, judged by the standards of his own age and its religious 
searchings, he had anything fresh and relevant to say. 

This is one of the questions to which Pére Canivet addresses himself 
in his Histoire, which is in effect a massive, indeed exhaustive, intro- 
duction to the Curatio, He explores in immense, and often (it must be 
admitted) tedious, detail, the whole background of the work, its setting 
in the social and intellectual milieu of Syrian Antioch, and the contem- 
porary position of the debate between Christianity and paganism. In 
particular, he subjects the multitude of citations (about 350 in all) from 
pagan authors which Theodoret made the framework of his discussion 
to a meticulous and largely original scrutiny, bringing out the way in 
which he used his sources and also defining his indebtedness to his 
predecessors, notably to Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius. The 
following are among the chief points which he makes. First, he contends, 
not without a measure of success, that, so far from being a dry-as-dust 
scholarly exercise, Theodoret’s apology was in fact well adapied to get 
under the skins of educated people at Antioch in the early decades of the 
fifth century; in particular, his treatment of the cult of martyrs and of 


monasticism was a timely piece of Christian self-defence. Secondly, he | 


develops a very convincig case, based on a mass of internal as well as 
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external considerations, for dating the book to 419-23, i.e. when its 
author was still a monk at Nicerte. Thirdly, he builds up an ingenious 
and by no means unplausible argument for the view that Theodoret 
never wrote, as has been commonly supposed, a separate apology 
directed against the Jews, his anti-Jewish polemic (to which references 
survive in his letters and elsewhere) being in fact included in the 
Curatio itself. Fourthly, he establishes that, while generally drawing his 
citations from pagan authors from recognized collections of morceaux 
choisis, he also had a first-hand acquaintance with at least certain books, 
notably Plato’s Symposium and the tractate about Providence in Book III 
of the Enneads. 

For this thorough discussion, and above all for his careful analysis of 
the citations, patristic students have every reason to be grateful. But 
Pére Canivet has put them still further in his debt by providing also a 
fully equipped edition and translation of the Curatio. His two additional 
volumes are admirable examples of the Editions du Cerf at their best. 
The introduction condenses the larger researches contained in the 
Histoire and sets them out in succinct but lucid form, prefixing a sketch 
of Theodoret’s life; it also includes an examination of his apologetic 
method and an outline of his argument which readers will find very 
helpful. For the text he has based himself on H. Raeder’s edition (1904); 
having personally collated Parisinus Coislinianus 250, which although 
not the best is one of the most ancient manuscripts available, he has 
concluded that Raeder’s recension is about as exact as possible. In the 
case of the citations, however, he has been able to supplement Raeder’s 
edition by taking account of the form in which they appear in Eusebius 
and Clement, as well as in the texts of their original authors. The trans- 
lation is accurate and, so far as a foreigner can judge, very readable, 
although it may be doubted whether Pére Canivet has fulfilled his 
ambition of reproducing the stylistic idiosyncrasies of the original. 
Like the Histoire, his edition thus leaves the impression of efficient, if 
painstaking, scholarship. J. N. D. KELLy 


Magni Aurelii Cassiodori Expositio Psalmorum. Edited by M. 
ANDRIAEN. 2 vols. Pp. xx+1362. (Corpus Christianorum 
XCVII-XCVIII.) Turnhout: Brepols, 1958. 


Tue editor is modest about his claims, saying that this cannot be called 
a ‘critical’ edition. It is a considerable advance upon the Maurists’ 
edition, by Garet. Garet used a really good manuscript, 12,239-12,241 
in the Bibliothé¢que Nationale, but he used it surprisingly little. This 
edition has taken that manuscript (Germ.) which is of the end of the 
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eighth century or beginning of the ninth century and perhaps from 
Corbie, and has used it all through and effectively. He has gone to three 
other good manuscripts for the expositions on Psalms i, iii, xx, xxi, an 
extra manuscript from St. Denis for Psalm xx, and three good manu- 
scripts for Psalm cvi. These specimen collations are enough to show that 
Germ. is a first-class manuscript; but they are also enough to show that 


it needs checking from other early manuscripts and that the check with | 


the Maurists’ edition alone is not enough. It is a pity that the publication 


of this text was not delayed until the editor had done for the whole work | 


what he had done for specimen chapters. There are other manuscripts 
which from their date ought to be important—the copy from the 


monastery at St. Gall, for example, is now in the library at Schaff- | 
_ volume 


hausen. 

The notes upon sources are excellent, and the preface has a useful list 
of references to Cassiodorus in writers from Bede to Abelard and 
Gratian. The readings show that there was no reference to Prime in the 
list of hours given in the original text of the Preface. 


The Latin of the Regula Magistri. By P. B. Corsetr. Pp. 308. 
(Recueil de Travaux d’Histoire et de Philologie, IV* Série, 
fascicule 17.) Louvain, 1958. 


In the diplomatic edition of the Regula Magistri edited (1953) by 
Vanderhoven and Masai, Mr. Corbett gave a foretaste of his studies in 
the Latin of the Rule. He has now published a delicate and learned ana- 
lysis of the colloquial elements in the language of the Rule, taking the 
Paris MS. 12205 as the text. Part of the argument, as is natural, is im- 
portant to the student of the text of the Benedictine Rule (e.g. instructi 
pp. 55 if., diversorum pp. 118 ff., conversio pp. 145~7, abbas pp. 149 ff.). 
The article upon diversorum is of particular interest. For Mr. Corbett 
is convinced that the word really is deversus, or one turned off the high- 
way of the world, and so is being used as the equivalent of the word 
monachus, which is rare in the Rule ; the word being the Latin equivalent 
to anachorita. ‘The contention, in spite of an almost total lack of support 
from outside the text of the Rule, is made persuasively. The external 
parallels quoted are from Cassian’s Jnstitutes and (one example) from the 
second Conference. OweEN CHADWICK 
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The Intellectual Heritage of the Early Middle Ages. Selected essays 
rby M. L. W. LatstNer. Edited by C. G. Starr. Pp. xvii+285. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 40s. 


CoMPLETE with a fine appreciation of Professor Laistner as a writer and 
teacher and with a bibliography of his publications, this collection of 
essays is issued in his honour; and although there seems to have been 
no special date for celebration all the friends and admirers of the great 
scholar will welcome this tribute to his life and work. 

The essays selected deal mainly with the transmission to the early 
middle ages of classical, late Latin, and patristic thought. United in one 


of L.’s studies as well as his profound humanity. Technical as most of 
them are, they are never dull. To the expert they reveal the extent of 
solid and elaborate groundwork on which the synthesis of the author’s 
Thought and Letters in Western Europe A.D. 500—900' was erected. From 
the late Latin historians to astrology, from mythography and its study 
in the Carolingian schools to biblical exegesis, there is hardly a major 
aspect of that eventful process of assimilation that has been neglected. 
Bede holds the central position that is his due. 

All the way through the reader feels that he has committed himself 
to an absolutely reliable guide. On every page the author gives proof of 
his intimate familiarity with the works about which he writes. He has 
really read them, and not only looked them up in places. Moreover, he 
has often consulted early manuscripts where no critica! edition was 
available or turned to good account modern studies on the text tradition 
of his authorities. He is always anxious to interpret as accurately as pos- 
sible a writer’s words in the light of the best textual evidence; he 
impresses on his readers the necessity of good critical editions, and often 
complains about their non-existence. For some texts such editions have 
since been supplied, e.g. Jacob-Hanslik’s Historia Tripartita or D. 
Hurst’s edition of the homilies of Bede. 

Two points of method deserve special emphasis. In reconstructing the 
‘library’ of an author, we must distinguish between references and 
quotations made by him directly from his ultimate authorities, and 
those made through some intermediate source. This ought to be a 
truism but we all know that it is not. (One question I should like to ask 
here: {s there any evidence of Bede deriving some of his Augustinian 
quotations from the compilation of Eugippius?) The other point con- 
cerns the problems involved in re-creating the literary history of a 


' 2nd ed. 1957. See my review, 7.T.S., N.S., ix (1958), p. 173. 
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period with the help of medieval library catalogues, and particularly ip 
identifying surviving manuscripts with entries in those lists. To give 
just one example—is the Leningrad Historia Tripartita, written 4, 
815 for Adalhard of Corbie during his exile at Noirmoutier, identical 
with the entry in the twelfth-century Corbie catalogue? L. does not 
pronounce on this; I should consider it a distinct possibility. 

Here and there Irish items might have added to the picture. The 
Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, rare on the Continent, was known in 
seventh-century Ireland (B. Bischoff, Sacris Erudiri, vi (1954), p. 225; 
L. Bieler, Studia Patristica, ed. Aland and Cross, i (1957), p. 184), 
Caesarius of Arles, unknown in England in the time of Bede, was not 
only read in southern Ireland during the late seventh century ; Cummean 
and already Vinnian in their penitentials quote some biblical texts with 
rare variants characteristic of Caesarius. The marking of authorities / 
in biblical commentaries, for which Bede had set the fashion, was | 
practised among others by Sedulius Scottus. 

The rich harvest that has been brought together in the pages of this 
collection is a great stimulus for the student and a delight for the 
scholar. Personally I prefer it to the more popular synthesis. The | 
historical-minded public wants to be told about the past; the scholar | 
knows only too well that all he can in honesty do is to collect, assess, 
and interpret evidence. Lupwic BIELE 









Denys L’ Aréopagite: La Hiérarchie Céleste. Introduction by R. 
Roques. Text edited by G. Hert. Translation and Notes by 
M. DE GANDILLAC. Pp. xcv-+-225. (Sources Chrétiennes, no. 58.) 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1958. £1. 17. 9d. 


THE first volume of the Sources Chrétiennes edition of the Dionysian 
writings is certainly one of their best and most important productions so 
far. A critical text of the Celestial Hierarchy, with a very full apparatus, 
has been prepared by G. Heil, who prefaces it with a lengthy critical 


study. The translation by M. de Gandillac is not simply a revision of his | 


well-known translation published in 1943 (in C2uvres completes du 
Pseudo-Denys I’ Aréopagite, Editions Montaigne, Paris). As he tells us in 
his introductory note (pp. 65-68), it follows the Greek a good deal more 
closely. But a French translator, even when he is following his text 
with what seems to him the utmost technical precision and literalism, 
finds it difficult to keep lucidity and elegance from breaking in. And 
though de Gandillac’s translation is as faithful to its original as any 
reasonable person could desire, it is by no means slavishly literal, and 
renders the mystagogically contorted concatenations of compounds of 
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the Pseudo-Dionysius into a remarkably clear and at times extremely 
dignified and impressive French. 

M. Roques contributes a long and excellent introduction, with a 
short bibliography, the whole occupying go pages. This gives perhaps 
the clearest account yet available of the thought of Dionysius. The 
passages dealing with the Dionysian doctrine of symbols and the signi- 
ficance of hierarchy in Dionysius are particularly good. ‘The introduction, 
like the author’s earlier and fuller study L’ Univers dionysien (Paris, 1954), 
needs to be read along with W. Vélker’s Kontemplation und Ekstase 
(Wiesbaden, 1958) to obtain a complete picture of the thought of 
Dionysius. Roques and Vélker, with their differing emphases, do not 
contradict but complete each other (as Vélker clearly recognizes: his 
book was not published in time for Roques to comment on it in his 
introduction). And between them they present Dionysius as a Christian 
thinker not unworthy of the great influence he has exercised, in spite of 
the dubious means by which it was attained, and a good deal more 
important and interesting, for his own sake and not only because of the 
mystery about who he was, than has been generally admitted since his 
pseudonymity has been discovered. 

The book is well indexed, and a lexicon of the theological and 
mystical vocabulary is promised for the last volume of the Dionysian 
corpus in this series. A. H. ARMSTRONG 


The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople: Ecclesiastical Policy 
and Image Worship in the Byzantine Empire. By Paut J. ALEx- 
ANDER. Pp. xiii+287. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 5os. 


Tue historical problem of Iconyclasm arises from the scarcity of any 
reliable information whereby the Iconoclast standpoint can be recon- 
structed. The importance of the Patriarch Nicephorus lies in the 
moderation, not only of his policies, but of his writings. Without him 
we should know much less of the writings of the Emperor Constantine V, 
which he frequently quotes, and nothing of the Iconoclast council at 
St. Sophia in 815. The most valuable part of Professor Alexander’s book, 
which has grown out of contributions to the symposia on Byzantine 
studies at Dumbarton Oaks, is his Survey and chronology of Nicephorus’ 
literary legacy, and his summary of the unpublished Refutatio et Eversio, 
which he hopes to edit shortly. The biographical chapters, which take 
just over a hundred pages, are cautious, but not so clear as might be 
desired. In particular the account of the Moechian controversy lacks a 
clear statement of the original issues at stake, over which so many side- 
issues grew. 
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The introductory and final chapters are the most important from the 
point of view of most readers of this Journal, since they are largely con. 
cerned with the practice and theory of religious images. The author 
maintains that Iconoclasm was an attack on religious art as such, 
‘against any representation of religious subjects in churches or elsewhere’ 
(p. 8), and again on p. 217: ‘It was not based on hostility to the repre. 
sentation of living creatures only, as was the case in the Khalifate, but 
arose from opposition to any kind of religious art.’ But in ‘Note M 
(p. 239, on p. 144) he cites from Pére de Jerphanion’s important account 
of the rock churches in Cappadocia, passages which point to the presence 
of ‘iconoclastic motifs’ in religious art, and even of combinations by 
way of compromise of ‘iconophile and iconoclastic motifs’. Elsewhere he 
takes for granted that the mosaics of ‘trees, birds, animals, cranes, and 
peacocks’ placed by the Iconoclasts in the churches had no religious 
reference. But is this certain? How much did St. John of Damascus know 
in detail of the Byzantine Iconoclasts, when from the Khalif’s cour 
he launched his controversial attacks on the Khalif’s enemy, no doubt 
in the hope of obtaining relief for the oppressed Melkites, so long 
suspected as the Emperor’s men? Some of his arguments from the use 
of non-representational symbols in the Old Testamen: are relevant to 
the protection of images of living creatures in the churches of Syria, but 
not to the problems of church decoration in the empire, where the 
iconoclastic motifs may have formed a background to the two ikons 
which all acknowledged, because of their identity of essence with their 
archetypes, the cross and the eucharist. 

Alexander sees the importance of ‘the iconoclastic view of the identity 
of essence between original and image’, but does not stress the liturgical 
context of this. Both sides in the controversy were prepared to acknow- 
ledge that the eucharistic elements were antitypes before and in the 
consecration, but the defenders of ikons when they contended that ‘an 
image would cease to be image if it were consubstantial with the 
original’ (Alexander’s summary of Nicephorus on p. 203) were thinking 
in the first place of the eucharist, where they refused, contrary to an 
older terminology, to speak of an image or figure after the consecration 
The Christological arguments for and against ikons have the same cor- 
text. Alexander makes much of their Apollinarian origin, and sees i 
direct connexion between Iconoclasm and Monophysitism. This % 
persuasive in regard to the question of the circumscription of the 
eucharistic body of Christ, but it is significant that the Armenians 
rejected Iconoclasm before the Byzantine controversy. The Armenian 
Iconoclasts were certainly ascetics. Since this is so it is probable that 
the antagonism between Iconoclasm and monasticism as such is largely, 
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if not entirely, an invention of monastic controversialists, uncritically 
accepted by those historians who see in the movement an attack on the 
sacraments or on superstition. Is it not rather an extreme expression 
of the ‘apophatic’, negative way of Byzantine ascetic spirituality? ‘The 
secular clergy may have been more compliant with pressures from both 
sides, but the original Iconoclasts were bishops, and probably monks. 
GEORGE EVERY 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers No. 11. Pp. ix+-277, 46 plates+ 3 figs. in 
text. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. 60s. 


A major contribution in Dumbarton Oaks Papers No. 11 (1957) is the 
study by I. Sevéenko, Nicolas Cabasilas’ ‘Anti-Zealot’ Discourse. A 
Reinterpretation (pp. 79-171). He gives a critical edition of the Discourse 
concerning illegal acts of officials daringly committed against things sacred. 
This has long been known only in extracts published by C. N. Sathas 
in 1882 and by O. Tafrali, Thessalonique au XIV® siécle (1913). It has 
generally been assumed, following Tafrali, that Nicholas Cabasilas is 
criticizing the programme of the extremist Zealots of Thessalonica. In 
1953 this widely accepted view was attacked by Sevéenko in the Annals 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences in the U.S. ii. 4, ‘An 
Important Contribution to the Social History of Late Byzantium’. He 
has now given us the full Greek text, with a summary in English. He 
shows that Nicholas Cabasilas is really criticizing the government in 
Constantinople for its alienation of monastic property to pronoiars in 
order to provide for the defence of the impoverished empire; he is also 
accusing the secular clergy of simony. Sevéenko admirably sets the 
Discourse in its contemporary framework. Building on the recent re- 
searches of Ostrogorsky, he is able to relate it to the fourteenth-century 
struggle between the pronoiars and the monasteries on the one hand, 
the monks and the bishops on the other. It is pioneer work of this kind 
which is making it possible to reconstruct the social and economic 
history of Byzantium in the later Middle Ages. 

Another chapter in church history is fully explored by D. Obolensky 
in his Byzantium, Kiev and Moscow: A Study in Ecclesiastical Relations 
(pp. 21~77). Here he elaborates views already enunciated in 1951 at the 
Byzantine Congress in Palermo and printed in summary in Studi 
Bizantini, vol. vii, pp. 437-8 (1953). His starting-point is a passage in 
V. Parisot’s edition of Nicephorus Gregoras’ History, Book 37 (Paris, 
1851), p. 68, concerning the relationship between the Russian church 
and the Patriarchate of Constantinople. This passage says that by 
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arrangement with Constantinople the primates of the Russian church 
were alternately Greek and Russian. But little attention has been paid 
to this because the words on the alternation of nationality are missing 
from the more generally used Bonn edition (= Book 36, cap. 23, vol. iii, 
p. 513). After an exhaustive examination of the evidence (cited with full 
documentation) Obolensky concludes that there is at no time direct 
corroboration of any such formal agreement or practice. But he shows 
that during the years 1237-1374 the two nationalities do in fact appear 
to alternate. Further, he considers that evidence from contemporary and 
later sources suggests that local authorities in Russia (both lay and 
ecclesiastical) had on occasion a greater share in selecting candidates 
than is usually conceded. They could perhaps cite in their favour early 
canon law on the election of metropolitans, though this would have been 
in conflict with the practice of the centralized medieval Byzantine 
church. But Obolensky thinks that possible disputes between Con- 
stantinople and Kiev would have been smoothed out by Byzantine 
secular authorities anxious not to alienate a desirable political ally and 
therefore ready to make ecclesiastical concessions similar to those 
granted to other satellite states (as Bulgaria). Admittedly this is largely 
hypothesis, in spite of Obolensky’s adroit marshalling of his evidence. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of his study is the full examination of 
metropolitan appointment and the modification of early practice by 
reason of the growing power of the central ecclesiastical authority or 
according to the exigencies of political need, thus illustrating once again 
“the working compromise’ between church and state. 

In a short paper, Philosophical Implications of the Theology of Cyril 
of Jerusalem (pp. 3-19), H. A. Wolfson contributes addenda to his book, 
The Philosophy of the Church Fathers I. He analyses Cyril of Jerusalem's 
treatment of faith and reason, and of the Trinity, and he concludes that 
the writings of this father reflect a philosophical source. 

A brief but significant note by S. Vryonis, Jr., The Will of a Provincial 
Magnate, Eustathius Boilas (1059) (pp. 263-76), gives an English trans- 
lation of this document with introduction and commentary. He uses the 
published text of V. Beneshevich checked against a microfilm of the 
manuscript (Bibl. Nat. Coislin 263, f. 159-65"). Boilas was exiled with 
his family to the Iberian theme district of Taig in eastern Asia Minor at 
the time of the early Seljuk attacks, and his will throws light on religious, 
as well as social, economic, and political, history. It shows, for instance, 
the contents of a great landlord’s library—mainly religious works of 
various kinds, liturgical and theological, lives of saints, and it is itself 
appended to a copy of John Climacus’s Ladder of Heavenly Ascent which 
was made at Boilas’s request by the monk Theodulus. It also contains 
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information on his religious foundations and provision for them. Its 
value as a historical text is out of all proportion to its length. 

Other studies and notes are primarily concerned with art. A. Alféldi, 
A Sassanian Silver Phalera at Dumbarton Oaks, with A Contribution on 
the Stamps by E. Cruikshank (pp. 237-45), describes a silver mask, 
probably of the late seventh century. M. C. Ross, A Byzantine Gold 
Medallion at Dumbarton Oaks (pp. 247-61), discusses the provenance 
and iconography of ‘the finest surviving instance of a sixth century 
medallion with a religious subject’ (Virgin and Child, and the Baptism 
of Christ with the river god of the Jordan and two swimming nymphs). 
As part of an issue, struck probably at the imperial mint, it may have 
been widely circulated, thus spreading its iconography through the 
empire. This last information is added in a somewhat breathless foot- 
note, and this whole study should be regarded at present as an interim 
report. 

Continued progress of the restoration of the Monastery of the Chora 
isnoted by P. A. Underwood, Second Preliminary Report on the Restora- 
tion of the Frescoes in Karitye Camii at Istanbul by the Byzantine Institute 
1955 (pp. 172-220). The recovery of the frescoes in the vaults and 
lunettes of the western bay beneath the dome and on the walls of the 
apse and the bema to the east makes it possible to discern the icono- 
graphical pattern of the fresco decoration of this mortuary chapel. The 
two cycles are related—resurrection and redemption through the Son 
of God, and the role of the Mother of God, the bearer of the Word, the 
intercessor at the Second Coming, prefigured in the Old Testament. 
It is clear that this parecclesion contains some of the most important of 
surviving Byzantine paintings. It is something to know that its recovery 
is in such expert hands. 

It is far otherwise with many Byzantine monuments. G. H. Forsyth’s 
Architectural Notes on a Trip through Cilicia (pp. 223-36) provides 
informal notes made during a visit in 1954 to south Asia Minor when he 
examined some early Byzantine churches (? fifth-sixth century)—St. 
Thecla and the ‘Cupola’ church at Meriamlik, the “Tomb Church extra 
muros’ at Korykos, the church and site of monastic buildings (now 
destroyed) at Alahan Kilisse (also known as Alahan Monastir or Koja 
Kalessi), and the church at Dag Pazarli in the Taurus mountains near 
Mut. A good deal has evidently been lost since the visits of earlier 
archaeologists and travellers, and Forsyth pleads for organized work on 
these coastal churches and old monastic centres in Cilicia, urging that 
this would reveal buildings of independence and originality and not 
merely ‘a provincial school’. Everything that Forsyth emphasizes is all 
too true. The present writer when visiting the Cappodocian rock 
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churches in April 1958 witnessed similar deterioration. Spectacular work 
in some parts of Istanbul should not be allowed to obscure the disappear- 
ance in Asia Minor of irreplaceable and still unrecorded evidence. 

J. M. Hussey 


Social and Political Thought in Byzantium from Fustinian I to the 
last Palaeologus: Passages from Byzantine writers and documents, 
translated with an Introduction and Notes. By ERNEST Barker. 
Pp. xvi + 239. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 30s. 


THE book sets out to illustrate Byzantine ‘Social and Political Thought’, 
that is to say, Byzantine conceptions of government, religion, law, 
education, society, and other related matters, by means of a wide variety 
of documents in translation. There are two introductory chapters, on 
General Characteristics of Byzantine Thought and Literature and on 
the Byzantine Background. The documents themselves, which are ac- 
companied by introductory and explanatory notes, fall into four groups, 
according to chronology (527—64:, 641-867, 867-1204, and 1204-1453). 
As was to be expected, the concept of imperial status and government 
has pride of place, and this is illustrated by extracts from numerous, 
successive versions of the Fiirstenspiegel (Agapetus, Barlaam and Fosaphat, 
Photius, Blemmydes, Plethon, and others), of which a catalogue is given 
at p. 62; but more important in this connexion, since more directly 
related to the nature and function of Byzantine sovereignty, are the ex- 
tracts from such rebellious churchmen as John of Damascus, Theodore 
of Studium, and Photius (Epanagoge), or from such stout defenders of 
imperial autocracy as Leo VI, Kekaumenos, the canonist Balsamon 
and the patriarch Antony. John Lydus, Psellus and Thomas Magister 
throw light on the concept and pursuit of education and learning. Social 
thought (the expression is perhaps not a very happy one in this period) 
comes off rather poorly: the enormous influence of the precepts and 
duties of Christian charity in Byzantine society might be illustrated by 
some passages from hagiography or sermons; but there are some illumi- 
nating extracts from the Strategicon of Kekaumenos, and from Nice- 
phorus Gregoras on the Zealot revolt at Thessalonica in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The novel and heretical theories of Plethon are well 
brought out; but this renaissance scholar lies outside the Byzantine 
current, and his notions had, for obvious reasons, no effect on or 
following in Byzantium. The extracts taken together succeed first and 
foremost in illustrating the studies and preoccupations of Byzantine 
statesmen, churchmen and scholars during this long period of nearly 
a thousand years. 
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Yet, valuable as the collection is, the impression left by its perusal 
is unsatisfactory. The two introductory chapters, informative in detail, 
do not give a clear enough picture of the central, all-embracing fact of 
Byzantine civilization, which is the concept of the basileus as the vice- 
gerent and human embodiment of Jesus Christ, with all the manifold 
implications deriving therefrom and permeating every aspect of Byzan- 
tine life. The dogma is nowhere completely stated in any surviving 
text: much of it was taken for granted (so B., p. 20, rightly), since it 
was the product of settled belief rather than of philosophical reasoning. 
It has thus had to be reconstructed from a multiplicity of phenomena, 
by no means confined to the written word, by the careful work of such 
scholars as Alféldi, Baynes, Ensslin, Grabar, Stein, Treitinger, and, 
most of all, Franz Délger. Of their work B. does not seem sufficiently 
aware. The most brilliant summary of this fundamental position is 
that of Délger (Byzanz u. die europdische Staatenwelt, 1953, pp. 10-13), 
which puts it in the sharpest outline and focus. In its light, such rhetori- 
cal exercises as ‘Mirrors of Princes’, which occupy much of B.’s book, 
are seen to be largely irrelevant, though here and there they embody 
or imply elements of the main conception (e.g. pp. 54, 106, 117, 121, 
122, 126). 

Conclusions arrived at on purely textual evidence, and without the 
fullest understanding of the basic dogma, are bound to be in part mis- 
leading. Thus, with reference to the vitally important question of the 
relations between emperor and church, B. (pp. 8, 9, 12, 29, 37, 109 n.) 
gives a picture of the latter’s occasional, extravagant practice, rather 
than of its theoretical, orthodox function. To describe the emperor as 
governing in an ‘amicable dyarchy’ (p.12) with the patriarch is not 
correct, as Délger (B.Z. xlix, p. 498) has shown. The celebrated pas- 
sages in the Epanagoge, which appear to support such a conclusion, 
and on which B. lays emphasis (p. 37), have been shown by Scharf 
(B.Z. xlix, pp. 398-400) to have been a personal definition of the ar- 
rogant and despotic patriarch Photius, made at a time when the emperor 
Basil I was wholly under his influence. They were probably never 
received as law, nor is it easy to see how such revolutionary doctrine 
could ever have been so received: the patriarch’s claim to be eixwyv 
{aca Xprorod Kai Euysvyos was a manifest usurpation of the very function 
of the basileus himself, and amounted to a treason comparable with the 
excesses of Cerularius (see Délger, Byzanz u. d. europ. St., p. 142 n. 2: 
‘Die vielerwahnte Stelle der Epanagoge . . . hat nirgends sonst eine 
Entsprechung’ ; and id. B.Z. xlix, p. 498: ‘ . . . der héchstens fiir ganz 
kurze Zeit, wahrscheinlich niemals Gesetz gewordenen Epanagoge’). 
Even the €vvoyos émusracia accorded by Photius to the emperor was 
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glossed by Manuel Comnenus as the ‘Majesty of Divine Providence’ 
( Jus gr.-rom., ed. Zepi, i, p. 389). All this is, of course, not to deny 
that certain stiff-necked patriarchs, and indeed at times a whole extremist 
body of the church (cp. pp. 38-39), might oppose the emperor’s policies; 
but each of these incidents had an individual explanation, and belongs 
to the realm of political history rather than to that of political thought. 
So, in the affair of Leo VI’s fourth marriage, the emperor could and 
did legally override all opposition: for, as he himself said, on another 
occasion: fart tois €x Oeod tiv oixovopiay TOV KoopuKdv eyKeyerpr- 
apéevos mpaypatwv wréprepov 7) KaTa vouov oikovopeiv Ss ayer Tovs 
imnxdous (Novelles, ed. Noailles-Dain, p. 357). Even in the promulgation 
of doctrine, ‘die letzten Entscheidungen trifft er selbst’. 

The Byzantine’s conception of the imperial theocracy and of his 
own place in that theocracy, a conception which, though compounded 
of elements nct in themselves original, added up (pace B., pp. 1-2) to 
a system that was both original and unique, is not, we repeat, formulated 
as a whole in any one or two passages of surviving texts. But it could 
be strikingly illustrated by a selection of passages from those commented 
on by Treitinger, or such as that cited above from Leo VI’s novel, or 
such as that published in B.Z. xvii, 78/14~—79/28, or in Jus gr.-rom. i, p. 
376; in addition to the significant passage of Balsamon rightly included 
by B. and commented on by him at pp. 106-9. We could in exchange 
well have spared some of the rhetorical passages which are, from the 
point of view of political thought, of secondary importance. 

One or two minor matters in the book seem to call for modification 
or correction. Pp. 3-4: B. exaggerates the stultifying effect of the use of 
‘scholar’s Greek’ on thought and expression: irritating and pretentious 
as such a style may appear to a modern, it was no barrier to clarity or 
even subtilty of style, as witness the works of Psellus and Anna Comnena. 
Nor were Constantine VII and Kekaumenos, when they used the demotic, 
‘rebels’ against the educated tradition (see Moravesik, Atti del V. Congr. 
Int. di Studi Biz., i, pp. 519-20), but merely following a tradition as 
old as Polybius that practical instruction was not a proper field for 
rhetorical embellishment. Pp. 21, 62, 121, 125: the author of the De 
Officio Regis was not Niculitzas (who was the author’s grandfather), but 
the same Kekaumenos who wrote the Strategicon (see H.-G. Beck, 
Vademecum des byzantinischen Aristokraten, pp. 12, 18); nor did he 
write in the twelfth, but in the eleventh century. Pp. 44, 45: the 
statement that there were ‘no renaissances’ in the Byzantine empire is 
too emphatic, and is rightly modified at p. 50, where a ‘genuine revival 
of culture’ is dated from the reign of Michael III. P. 116: the two 
letters of Nicholas Mysticus here in question were addressed, not to the 
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emir of Crete, but to the caliph at Bagdad (Mél. H. Grégoire, i, pp. 269 
ff.). Pp. 220 ff. : the oration eis basilea of the pseudo-Aristides, generally 
dated to the third century, is here brought down to the ninth to eleventh 
centuries, but the reasons for this do not appear wholly convincing. 
R. J. H. JENKINS 


Die Taufe: Eine genetische Erkldrung der Taufliturgie. By ALots 
STENZEL. Pp. 320. (Forschungen zur Geschichte der Theologie 
und des innerkirchlichen Lebens, Heft vii-—viii.) Innsbruck: 
Verlag Felizian Rauch, 1958. $6.20. 


DuRING a time of extensive revision and simplification of rites (the 
latest to be undertaken being the rite of consecrating a church) it is 
important that there should be many studies like the present work, 
which in critico-practical fashion seeks to trace out how the rite of 
baptism evolved into what it now is in the Roman Catholic Church. As 
so often, however, the way is beset with all manner of historical difficul- 
ties, and although Fr. Stenzel shows that he is aware of most of these, 
his handling of the evidence is not always such as to produce conviction 
in his readers. Large questions, such as the origin of the catechumenate, 
the relative priority of baptismal interrogations and baptismal formula, 
the Jewish antecedents of the rite (if any), the meaning of epiclesis in the 
texts that deal with baptism, all these are indeed considered but not 
quite adequately. 

To all who approach the subject of the early history of baptism, 
Hippolytus lies like a dragon in the way. Fr. Stenzel seems to think him 
avery tame dragon, for he begins a chapter on the ‘classical catechume- 
nate’ with the remark that when we reach Hippolytus we are on firm 
ground. To which one can only add: Utinam! Many who set foot in 
those regions find them on the contrary quaking with smoke and fire, 
indicative of the presence of the old dragon somewhere in the back- 
ground. The Latin version of the Traditio apostolica gives a truncated 
fragment of the baptismal rite, and for the whole of it we are dependent 
on the Ethiopic, Coptic, and Arabic versions. These have obviously 
suffered interpolation, while the Latin version seems to come from 
Arian circles in northern Italy. Thus one is very much at the mercy of 
an editor of the text of Hippolytus unless one is willing to undertake for 
oneself the labour of establishing a text of the rite on some kind of 
critical principles. When he comes to the Gothic labyrinth of Pontificals, 
scrutiny-masses, and service books of all kinds that deal with the rite of 
the seventh and later centuries, Fr. Stenzel (as befits a pupil of Fr. 
Jungmann) is very much more happy than in this early period. There 
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are also some important pieces of evidence which he has overlooked in 
this early period. The Arian fragment, found by Cardinal Mai and 
edited fifty years ago by Cardinal Mercati, is now easily accessible in the 
new edition of the Leonine Sacramentary by Dom L. Mohlberg, but it 
seems to have been overlooked by Fr. Stenzel. It seeks to argue from the 
words of the ritual used by the orthodox that in spite of their professions 
they do in fact subordinate the Son to the Father, and in proof of this it 
cites phrases from the successive parts of the service. These are described 
as manupositio, symbolum, benedictio, and oblatio, answering roughly to 
exorcisms, interrogations, confirmation, and eucharist, as set forth in 
such a document as the Gelasian Sacramentary. The probability is that 
these terms were quoted by the Arian polemist from a copy of the ortho- 
dox ritual that lay before him. As this Arian fragment must have been 
composed before the end of the fifth century (since the MS. is itself 
written in the early sixth century at the latest), its importance in tracing 
the outline of the early liturgy is obvious. The Arian would not be 
anxious to cite the formula of baptism, as that went against his conten- 
tion, showing as it did that the three Persons were put on a footing of 
equality. 

A more serious omission in the book is that of the evidence for the 
formula of baptism in the de Trinitate of the pseudo-Vigilius. This work, 
in fact, modern criticism has taken away from Vigilius and given to a 
Spanish anti-Arian of the fourth century, or, with C. H. Turner, to 
Eusebius of Vercelli. This fourth-century author attacks in his seventh 
Book the Arian practice of using the formula: Baptizo te in Patre et in 
Filio et in sancto Spiritu, and says that to suppress the nomen is fatal to 
the true doctrine of the Trinity (P.L. Ixii. 284). Fr. Stenzel, who goes 
on the assumption that there is no evidence for this formula in the West 
before the eighth century, has gone very wide of his mark here. It would 
have been profitable to have had a detailed study of the anti-Arian 
additions to the formula, as they are found in the Bobbio Missal and 
other sources. He remarks (p. 196) that the addition ut habeas vitam 
aeternam betrays Spanish influence, but does not follow this up and does 
not comment on the much more important addition of the words unam 
habentium substantiam, which is an obvious solution of the difficulties 
expressed by Martin of Braga in the sixth century that a threefold 
dipping with a separation of the divine Names might be considered to 
favour the Arians. The adaptation baptizo te credentem in nomine 
Patris, &c., that is found in the Missale Gallicanum vetus (of the same 
period as Bobbio), is another attempt to meet the same difficulty. The 
decision of the Fourth Council of Toledo is cited, where a single im- 
mersion was prescribed to the orthodox me, dum mersiones numerant, 
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divinitatem dividant; but the continued practice of triple immersion in 
the Stowe Missal is not considered, although this would show that the 
easy assumption, made by so many, that Spanish symptoms can be 
traced in the surviving Keltic and Gallican liturgies must not be accepted 
too. readily. 

Fr. Stenzel has to suggest some way whereby the credal interroga- 
tions at baptism lead to the use of a formula with the three Names, and it 
cannot be said that he is very convincing. He has cast his net widely for 
evidence but he seems to have missed the debate which took place in 
this Fournal (xxv [1923-4], pp. 139-50, 337-46) between Dom Hugh 
Connolly and J. W. Tyrer on the meaning of epiclesis. Had he used it, he 
would have had to meet the very important passage in the Didascalia (in 
Connolly’s edition, p. 147) where it is laid down that a woman deacon is 
to anoint the women, ‘but let a man pronounce over them the invocation 
of the divine Names in the water’. Even though some ancient texts use 
the word epiclesis ambiguously (for was not Paul told to ‘get himself 
baptised, invoking the Name of Jesus’ [Acts xxii. 16]?), it should be clear 
from the Didascalia that already in the early third century some formula 
was being used. Yet in Fr. Stenzel’s reconstruction there is ne room for 
this. He does glance at this text, but tries to explain it away as being 
ambiguous and therefore needing to be interpreted in the light of other 
texts which, he says, are clear. But such a canon of the use of evidence is 
no better than a veiled petitio principii so long as it has not been proved 
that the various pieces of evidence (including the apparently discordant 
one) really do form a series. Now this no one would venture to say of the 
Didascalia; its one characteristic that is most generally agreed upon is 
that it speaks for itself and does not fit in with the usages of any other 
local church of its time. In any case, it is extremely hard to see how this 
‘invocation’ reserved to priest or deacon or bishop (which the Didascalia 
clearly distinguishes from the ‘teaching’ or ‘instruction’ which is there 
imparted by the deaconess) could ever be taken to describe either an 
interrogatory or a declaratory creed. It may be seen from these criticisms 
on points of detail that, though many will use the material in this book 
for their study of baptism, its conclusions about the earlier history 
thereof must be scrutinized very closely before they are accepted. 

J. H. CREHAN 
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Nocturna Laus: Typen friihchristlicher Vigilienfeier und ihr Fort- 
leben vor allem im rémischen und monastischen Ritus. Von ANTON 
BAUMSTARK, aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Obito 
HEIMING. Pp. viii+240. (Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und 
Forschungen, 32.) Miinster, Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1957. DM. 19.50. 


Dom Botte paid fitting tribute to the immense learning and the far- 
reaching influence on liturgical studies of the late Anton Baumstark in 
his foreword to the third edition of that scholar’s Liturgie comparée, 
published in 1953, and remarked that Baumstark and Casel have, in 
fact, ‘left behind them a school. Their work has been valiantly carried 
on, notably by the Maria Laach group.’ It is to one of this group, Odilo 
Heiming, a pupil of Baumstark’s, and to his fellow monks of Maria 
Laach that we owe the appearance of yet another of the master’s works, 
The editing has been a real work of pietas, in fulfilment of the terms of 
the author’s literary will, since the editor confesses that he differs con- 
siderably from Baumstark on the subject treated in Nocturna Laus, and 
especially concerning the relationship between the Roman and the 
monastic rites. That he did not feel able to accept Baumstark’s conclu- 
sions probably accounts for the short, inconclusive, and unsatisfactory 
summing up in the last chapter of this work. The original notes have 
been cut in the interests of economy and the editor has added some 
useful notes of his own, within square brackets, calling attention to 
works not cited by the author: but nothing has been altered in or added 
to the text itself. 

Baumstark begins with a section on nocturnal private devotion in 
which he notes that it is natural to man to commune with God in the 
silence of the night under the starry heavens. Thus prayer during the 
night, or at midnight, is mentioned in Pss. xlii. 8, cxix. 55, 62; Christ 
prayed ‘a great while before day’ (Mark i. 35) or ‘all night’ (Luke vi. 12); 
Paul and Silas prayed at midnight (Acts xvi. 25). We find nightly private 
prayer among Christians, in imitation of the Lord and his apostles, at 
the turn of the second .and third centuries in Egypt (Clement, Paed. 
Il. i. 7. 33 I. ix. 79. 2; Strom, vil. xii. 48. 4) and in North Africa (Tert., 
Ad uxor. 11. v. 2). Such prayer is described as an obligation at midnight 
and at the hour of cockcrow in the early Church Orders (E.C.O. = Ap. 
Trad.; Ap. Const. vit. xxxiv. 1-7; Test. Dum. ii. 24). The clearest pic- 
ture of the form of the private night prayer is given in Athan., De Virgi- 
nitate, xx. According to Baumstark these references are all concerned 
with private prayer. 

But a public liturgy of prayer at night was not entirely foreign to the 
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temple cultus at Jerusalem (cp. Ps. cxxxiv. 1; xcii. 1-2). Preparations 
for the Tamid began before daybreak. So in the synagogue, on the ten 
penitential days between New Year’s Day and the Day of Atonement, 
worship began before daybreak or already about midnight, which 
(according to I. Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst (1924), pp. 148 f.) 
perhaps corresponds to the Christian congregational vigils (Gemeinde- 
vigilien) and most probably was influenced by them. For the origin of 
the Christian nocturnal celebrations themselves, however, Baumstark 
looks to the Graeco-Roman world—the Dionysian rites (Nyktelia, Nykto- 
phylaxia) and especially the Bacchanalia, known at Rome about 168 B.c. 
Compare, at Sparta, the Hyakinthia of Apollo; at Argos, a festival of 
Hera; at Athens, the Stenia and Tauropolia; at Ephesus, the Thesmo- 
phoria; &c. Compare also the Pannychis of the cult of Aphrodite, and 
the Taurobolium, which took place at midnight. 

It is, according to Baumstark (whose study of Comparative Liturgy 
seems here to have warped his judgement), a fairly safe assumption that 
Christians imitated non-Christian custom. The connexion is found in 
Gnostic circles. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1. cxlvi. 1) testifies that 
the followers of Basilides inaugurated the festal celebration of a day of 
remembrance of the baptism in the Jordan. “The object of the Epiphany 
festival in the school of Basilides was exclusively the Baptism in the 
Jordan—not at all at this date (auch schon) the Birth of Jesus—a very 
strong proof for the dependence of their night-watch on a non-Christian 
prototype’ (27). But does this prove that the Catholic Nocturna Laus 
was dependent on pagan sources? 

Similarly he sees a parallel between the early Christian Easter vigil 
and the night festival of the renewal to life of Attis, which the high feast 
of the Hilaria beginning on 25 March brought in. The holy night of 
Passover was brought very much into an eschatological view of the 
future (Zukunftsschau) with the return of Christ to rule over the living 
and the dead. To enter into the solemnities of the festal night would be 
toawait his coming. Jerome is a witness to this (Jn Matt. xxv. 6) and in 
the Ambrosian text of the Praeconium Paschale there is an echo of this 
circle of thought (Manuale Ambrosianum, ed. Magistretti (1904 f.), 
ii. 200, 14 ff., and 201, 23 ff.). 

But the explanation of the custom of the Passover night-vigil, which 
Tertullian already regarded as a characteristic phenomenon of the life 
of the Christian community (Ad Uxor. ii. 4. 2), namely the waiting for 
the Resurrection, ‘was to be utterly excluded by the fact that it would by 
no means generally and exclusively be practised in the night preceding 
the resurrection morning’ (29). Thus, the third-century Syriac Dida- 
scalia Apostolorum (c. xxi) refers to a complete fast on the Friday and 
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Saturday and an all-night vigil with prayers and readings from the 
Prophets, the Gospel, and Psalms, lasting till the third hour in the night 
after the Sabbath. (Baumstark, or his editor, might here have supple- 
mented the reference to the edition of P. de Lagarde (1854, anastatic 
reprint 1911) by a reference to the English translation of R. H. Connolly 
(Oxford, 1929), who used other manuscripts besides the Paris Bibl. Nat. 
MS. Syr. 62 printed by de Lagarde, and also the Verona Latin frag. 
ments.) The singing of psalms is the sine qua non. This tradition is 
continued in the mid-fifth century Easter vigils at Jerusalem reflected in 
the old Armenian Lectionary and the Peregrinatio Etheriae: it is the 
foundation of the later Coptic Rite, the vigils in Spain in the Visigothic 
period, the Byzantine Rite, and the Ambrosian Rite. 

Other types of Easter vigil are next considered, but the problem of the 
Quartodecimans is never really faced; Sunday vigils; all-night vigils at 
Rome; monastic vigils from the time of Pachomius onwards; and, 
finally, the relationship of the vigil to the morning office. 

The last topic is the crux of the whole problem of nightly prayer and 
it is in this connexion that Baumstark differs so markedly from other 
writers on the subject. He thought that every form of properly liturgical 
Night Hour (Nachtwache) had double roots in the oldest Christian 
private devotion and in the solemnity of a primitive unique, annually 
recurring Festal Night. The greater part of C. Callewaert’s work was 
done between 1927 and 1932 but Baumstark made little use of it. Thus 
he regarded the Vigil and the Morning Office ‘als zwei von Hause aus 
selbstindige Gottesdienste’. The Morning Office was by nature the 
older, but the Vigil itself had ‘einen bestimmten AbschluB’, ‘der aus 
der nachtlichen Wache in die erste Helle des jungen Tages hiniiber- 
leitete’ (167). Jungmann entirely differed from Baumstark as to the 
origin of the three Night Offices, which he thought originated from the 
necessity of making a breathing space (Atempause) between the three 
sets of readings. Baumstark’s editor, Heiming, observes that if he had 
known this view he might have looked for more proof for his own. 
Again, if J. M. Hanssens’s Nature et genése de l’ office des matines (1952) 
had been available Baumstark might have had second thoughts altogether. 
Hanssens rightly saw that the dawn office is the oldest, though he did 
not trace it to its origin in temple and synagogue, and rejected “comme 
une fantaisie I’hypothése qui dérive l’office des nocturnes d’une panny- 
chide liturgique et rituelle primitive’. Baumstark has certainly gathered 
together in this volume a mass of liturgical references and his interpreta- 
tion of them must command respect, but even his editor hints that the 
complexity of the sources makes it impossible to arrive at certainty 
regarding ‘the older congregational Vigil’. C. W. DuGMore 
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Comparative Liturgy. By A. BAuMsTARK. Revised by B. BorTTe. 
English edition by F. L. Cross. Pp. xix+-249. London: Mow- 
bray, 1958. 35s. 

Tue contents of this excellent and accurate translation of the third 
edition of Liturgie Comparée (1953) will be already familiar to liturgical 
experts and no more than a brief summary need be given here. After an 
expositior of the aims and methods of the comparative study of liturgy 
and a statement of the so-called ‘laws’ of liturgical evolution, the 
author seeks to demonstrate their application first from the development 
of the divine office and then from the text of numerous prayers, with an 
excursus on the origin and use of litanies. After a consideration of 
liturgical poetry, he passes to psalmody and lections from the scriptures, 
to actions, primitively utilitarian but later invested with symbolic 
meaning such as the rite of the Prothesis, and finally to the Calendar 
in its twofold aspect of commemorating the life of Christ and the saints 
and martyrs of the Church. 

Trained as a classical philologist, the author believed that the com- 
parative method of studying languages, with its establishing both of the 
relationship between the Romance tongues and Latin and thence, by 
way of Greek, of the hypothetical Indo-European prototype, could be 
applied equally to the study of worship. It is doubtful, however, if the 
analogy is as close as Baumstark conceived it to be, for whereas the 
majority of liturgies may reasonably be said to have a common basis, 
this can only be referred with certainty to their essential structure, i.e. 
to the fundamental actions of taking, blessing, breaking, and distributing. 
The accompanying prayers which commented upon and defined the 
meaning of these actions were at first fluid and even in the third century 
Hippolytus could acknowledge that his canon was a model and that 
the celebrant was free ‘to give thanks’ as he chose. In view therefore not 
only of regional peculiarities but even of individual taste, the plethora 
of local uses would seem to represent originally independent if parallel 
developments rather than progressive or emergent evolution from a 
single prototype. Moreover, the similarities that are to be noted between 
liturgies need not imply either the preservation of an element present 
in a parent rite or the copying of one by another, since the necessity of 
expressing the fullness of the eucharistic action could have led to the 
independent insertion of identical elements in different centres. This 
does not mean that there was no cross-fructification nor that, for 
example, pilgrims did not return hot-foot from Jerusalem eager to intro- 
duce some of the up-to-date practices they had witnessed in the Holy 
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Places, but it does mean that great care has to be exercised in explaining 
affinities. 

Baumstark, despite his great learning and remarkable powers of 
synthesis, did not always exercise this necessary scholarly caution in 
arriving at his conclusions and was apt to detect interdependence where 
others would hesitate to agree. So, for example, it seems to the reviewer 
that to say that the communion chant in the Antiphonary of Bangor: 
Corpus Domini accepimus et Sanguine eius potati sumus; ab omni malo non 
timebimus quia Dominus nobiscum est is ‘an almost word-for-word trans- 
lation of the following Greek original of Palestinian provenance’: Tis 
capKds cov Xpioré pereAdBopev Kai Tod aiwatos gov 7EwOnwev—to say 
this is to be guilty of a patently inaccurate statement; such parallelism 
as there is would seem to arise quite naturally from the fact that it is 
difficult to speak of the eucharist without some reference to either Body 
and Blood or to Flesh and Blood. Or again, to argue that a trace of 
Jerusalem influence is to be found in the western chants for the Venera- 
tion of the Cross on the grounds that we find in them the translation of 
the phrase xaraxdopnoov tov vupddvd cov Lwov is to mistake typology 
for topography. Baumstark indeed could on occasion be nothing if not 
fanciful: he associated the Quartodeciman controversy with St. John’s 
Vigil at the foot of the cross and St. Peter’s joy at his forgiveness by the 
Risen Christ, and he connected the Dominican practice on Good Friday 
of placing a deacon on each side of the crucifix with Egeria’s description 
of the Adoration of the Cross in Jerusalem. Not a few other statements 
would seem to have little basis in fact, as when Baumstark asserts that 
the starting-point for the text of the Anaphora was the thanksgiving 
which concluded the agape immediately before the eucharist, whereas 
the evidence for such a sequence is nil, or that the Institution Narrative 
‘gradually disappeared’ from the eucharist in certain rites such as Addai 
and Mari, whereas it is arguable that no such narrative ever had a place 
therein. Yet the successive editors have in many instances provided a 
welcome and necessary check on the more sweeping generalizations by 
calling them in question in a number of informative footnotes. Indeed, 
Dom Botte in his judicious foreword has rendered the task of the 
reviewer somewhat redundant by listing the merits and demerits of 
Baumstark’s approach, and if, instead of examining further points of 
detail, the attempt be made to characterize the entire work as it now 
stands, it may be said that it never fails to stimulate if only by provoking 
dissent from its over confident conclusions. 

Both editors have expressed the hope that this work may further 
liturgical study first in France and then in England—a hope which will 
certainly be endorsed but which prompts the question how far is it 
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likely to be realized? Against the possibility must be set the facts that 
many passages will make difficult reading for the tiro—a glossary would 
have eased this situation and provided a valuable addition—and that 
certain sections are neither as interestingly written nor as illuminating 
as may be found in other works treating the identical subjects, for 
example Baumstark’s examination of the origins of Christmas and 
Epiphany (pp. 152-64) fails by comparison with A. A. McArthur’s 
survey of the same feasts (The Evolution of the Christian Year, 1953, 
pp. 31-69). On the positive side must be set the excellent bibliography 
which does provide an extensive documentation to liturgical studies. 
Moreover, the greater accuracy of the English edition in its references 
together with the enlarging of the General Index and the inclusion of 
two others for Biblical References and Manuscripts makes this a more 
useful and reliable instrumentum studiorum than the French edition 
upon which it is based. For this very reason the work will be welcomed 
by the liturgical expert and will provide a convenient book of reference 
for the beginner. J. G. Davies 


Studien zum Te Deum und zur Geschichte des 24. Psalms in der Alten 
Kirche. By ERNst KAHLER. Pp. 166. (Veréffentlichungen der 
Evangelischen Gesellschaft fiir Liturgieforschung, Heft 10.) 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1958. DM. 13.80. 


Tut Te Deum is the grandest and most famous hymn of the Western 
Church. As Dr. Kahler says in his eloquent introduction, ‘it survived 
the storms of the barbarian invasions. Emperors, kings, popes, and 
bishops at whose enthronement it was sung, have disappeared as per- 
sonages or as institutions; many of the victories it was sung to celebrate 
have since been more or less forgotten; innumerable churches, at whose 
dedication it resounded, have sunk again into dust and ashes,—the 
hymn remains.’ It has become the Gemeingut of all churches—Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, and Protestant. 

The studies and investigations of Cagin, Burn, Morin, and others 
are well known. Cagin had raised the question Te Deum ou illatio? and 
Burn appeared to have satisfactorily resolved the question of authorship, 
assigning it to Bishop Nicetas of Remesiana, a well-known personality 
and writer who flourished about the year 400. But now, for the first 
time, we have a thorough investigation of the structure and content of 
the hymn, an investigation which is based on an examination of all 
possible sources and especially on the abundant liturgical material. How 
fruitful this method has proved to be could be shown only by such a 
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detailed analysis of Dr. Kahler’s book as it is not possible to give in a 
short review. 

Like Cagin, Dr. Kahler sees in the first part of the Te Deum a Preface 
(Immolatio or Illatio). Its liturgical character is clear from several 
parallels, which cannot be derived from the hymn itself, but go back to 
a common tradition. These parallels (Mozarabic and Gallican, as we 
might expect) are also closely connected with the Mass of the Easter 
vigil. We have, in fact, in this first part of the Te Deum an Easter Preface, 

We come next to the ‘Christological part’ of the hymn—Tu rex gloriae, 
Christe; the consideration of this necessitates an investigation of the use 
of Ps. 24 in the synagogue and in the early Church. It is not possible 
to give details here of an investigation important in itself; it is only 
necessary to say that in the Te Deum the reference of the whole passage 
is still to the great events of Easter, the triumph over death, the final 
opening of the ‘gates’, and the entry into heaven. Here again there are 
Spanish-Gallican parallels; we have, in fact, a kind of ‘post-Sanctus’ 
prayer, to follow after the J/latio. 

But what of the next part? Te ergo quaesumus tuis famulis subveni quos 
pretioso sanguine redemisti, &c. Here again we are in the sphere of the 
liturgy. The initial ergo should warn us of this. We are able to assert 
that those who pray and those who are here prayed for are not the same. 
The latter can only be the newly baptized. If 1 Peter is a Paschal homily, 
we can now see the meaning of ‘redeemed by precious blood’, and this 
part of the Te Deum takes its place as an Easter prayer, that is to say, 
along with the preceding part with which it forms a unity. Dr. Kahler’s 
conclusion is, then, that the Te Deum in its original form (it ended with 
Ps. 27 [28].9) is the ‘core’ of a Mass for the Easter vigil, ‘worked up’ into 
artistic form by the hand of a master. We ought not to overlook the fact 
that in the Communio for the newly baptized in the Antiphonary of 
Leon the Psallendum is: Salva plevem tuam, and we can therefore con- 
clude that the verses with which the Te Deum ends have the same bap- 
tismal reference as those which precede them. A confirmation of this 
baptismal reference is to be found in the tradition that the verses of the 
hymn were sung in turn by Ambrose and Augustine at the latter's 
baptism in Milan. 

And what becomes of Bishop Nicetas? We must, perhaps, regretfully 
let him pass out of the picture, for Dr. Kahler examines only to reject 


the parallels from his authentic works which Burn had collected. Cer- | 


tainly, if we accept Dr. Kahler’s interpretation of the Te Deum, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that he is right. 
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The Monastic Ordinale of St. Vedast’s Abbey, Arras. Edited by 
Louis Brovu, 2 vols. Pp. 393. (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 
Ixxxvi.) 1957. 

Tue latest publication of the Henry Bradshaw Society, the Monastic 
Ordinale of St. Vedast’s Abbey, Arras, has been edited in exemplary 
fashion by Dom Louis Brou. In his introduction he makes the important 
point that very few of the numerous Ordinals of French monasteries 
have as yet been edited and none from the north of France. The Ordinal, 
usually known to men of the Middle Ages as an ‘ordinarius’, contains, in 
Dom Brou’s words, ‘the detailed setting-out of everything to be read 
and sung at each Hour of the divine Office and at the Mass, for each day 
of the year, including the Temporale and the Sanctorale, along with 
the different Processions, &c.’ It is, therefore, essentially a complement 
to the liturgical books proper, and is a comparatively late production, 
brought into being, we may suppose, by the increasing complexity of 
the services and the difficulty of using the existing manuals. 

The St. Vaast Ordinal is contained in MS. 230 of the Bibliothéque 
Municipale, Arras. Dom Brou connects its production in its present 
form with Nicholas le Caudrelier, who became Abbot of St. Vaast in 
1308. It is the only complete manuscript of the Ordinal, the other and 
later manuscript (no. 210) being so mutilated that it is possible only to 
give the most important variants and such things as are not contained 
in no. 230. The editor has an interesting discussion of the possible 
sources of the St. Vaast Ordinal, and, for reasons which we cannot 
detail here, he detects a certain influence from Cluny. 

But the interest of the Ordinal is not purely liturgical. The Abbey of 
St. Vaast, immensely rich and powerful, shared with the royal Count 
the control of Arras. The Count ruled in the city proper, while the Abbot 
was lord in the castrum, the enceinte, Roman in origin, where the Abbey 
had been built on a site to which St. Vedast himself had, it is said, 
resorted for prayer and meditation. There were churches in the castrum, 
and we see, in the pages of the Ordinal, the Rogation and other proces- 
sions visiting them, as well as churches outside the enceinte which were 
more or less closely connected with the Abbey. It is interesting to note 
that on St. Mark’s Day, the monks went in procession into the city to 
the Cathedral, where they sang Mass. On the same day, the Cathedral 
clergy came, in their turn, to the Abbey for the same purpose. There is 
little trace in Arras of friction between the monks and the Cathedral 
chapter. Only the Bishop might have complained of the exemption from 
his jurisdiction enjoyed by the Abbot. 

The existing Abbey church was constructed in the eighteenth century, 
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and it is now the Cathedral of Arras. The fine Cathedral of the Middle 
Ages was condemned, during the Revolution, on the pretext that it was 
unsafe, and it was demolished by a monstrous act of ignorance and 
vandalism. In the event, gunpowder had to be used to complete the 
destruction. A fragment only now remains. F, J. E. Rasy 


Le Sacramentaire Gélasien (Vaticanus Reginensis 316): Sacra- 
mentaire presbytéral en usage dans les Titres romains au VII* 
siécle. By ANTOINE CHAVASSE. Pp. xxxix+-817. (Bibliothéque de 
Théologie, Série IV, vol. I.) Paris/Tournai: Desclée, 1958. 

CE n’est pas sans quelque appréhension que le recenseur s’appréte a 
rendre compte du livre énorme dont le titre vient d’étre donné: c’est 
que l’auteur s’est obstiné 4 nous livrer une étude compléte et systé- 
matique d’un livre liturgique que tout le monde croyait connaitre, mais 
dont personne, semble-t-il, n’avait soupgonné jusqu’a présent |’impor- 
tance et la complication ; de plus, le résultat d’une telle étude ne se pré- 
sente guére avec les apparences de la simplicité. 

Mais il ne pouvait en étre autrement, car le sacramentaire capital 
qu’est le Gélasien n’avait pas encore fait l'objet d’une analyse serrée et 
systématique, et c’est l’honneur de M. Chavasse d’avoir entrepris et 
mené 4 bonne fin le gigantesque travail préalable qui pouvait seul per- 
mettre d’arriver 4 des conclusions fermes. Ce travail a porté non seule- 
ment sur le Gélasien lui-méme, dont toutes les formules ont été soumises 
a un examen minutieux, 4 des analyses méthodiques sous des angles 
multiples, mais encore sur tous les autres livres liturgiques importants: 
Léonien, Grégorien sous ses deux recensions, ‘Gélasien du vite siécle’ 
sous ses principales recensions, de méme que sur les principaux sacra- 
mentaires gallicans; Missel de Bobbio, Missale Gothicum, M. Francorum, 
M. Gallicanum Vetus, etc. On comprend qu’il ait fallu de longues années 
de labeur soutenu pour arriver au résultat que nous avons sous les yeux. 

Ce résultat obtenu, comment allait-on le présenter au public? On 
pouvait en donner simplement les conclusions, et c’etit été déja beau- 
coup. Mais M. Chavasse a préféré mettre son lecteur directement de- 
vant les faits et les chiffres, se donnant une peine incroyable a lui faire 
recommencer, en le conduisant comme par la main, le travail qu’il avait 
fait lui-méme, de fagon que les conclusions découlent d’elles-mémes 
aux yeux du lecteur. Méthode laborieuse, certes, 4 en juger par les 
innorbrables tableaux paralléles qu’il a été nécessaire de concevoir et de 
reproduire au cours de ces 850 pages. Mais du moins le lecteur ne peut 
se plaindre: un tel luxe de démonstrations pratiques lui rend |’assimila- 
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tion possible et relativement facile ; nous disons relativement, car il faut 
encore un temps matériel et une patience considérables pour dominer 
tout cet ensemble. 

On ne peut résumer un tel livre dont le plus important réside dans 
les démonstrations pratiques, dans l’exposé des preuves seul capable 
d’emporter la conviction. Essayons cependant de donner un aper¢gu des 
principales conclusions: (a) Une chose certaine désormais, c’est que le 
sacramentaire Gélasien ne doit absolument rien au pape Gélase, l’ceuvre 
liturgique de ce dernier pape se trouvant en grande partie dans le recueil 
dit Léonien. (6) Dans le sacramentaire qu’on s’obstine 4 appeler Gélasien 
(en fait le Reginensis 316), tous les éléments n’ont pas été composés a la 
méme €poque: dans cette compilation trés complexe qu’est le Reginensis, 
on peut d’abord déceler l’infiuence d’un trés ancien sacramentaire 
romain de caractére presbytéral (en usage dans les Titres romains), 
antérieur aux papes Gélase et Grégoire (avant 600), et distinct du re- 
cueil léonien. (c) Au sacramentaire Gélasien lui-méme, des additions 
majeures (Ordinations, Consécration des Vierges, Dédicace, Béné- 
diction de l’eau, Funérailles), et quelques autres de moindre importance, 
ont été apportées, hors de Rome (en Gaule) au début du vie siécle. 
(d) Le méme sacramentaire Gélasien a fourni d’abondants matériaux 
pour une révision du sacramentaire papal devenu a la mode a Rome, fin 
du vie siécle et début du vir‘, révision qui aboutit au sacramentaire 
grégorien du type Paduense. (e) A cette méme époque les missels de la 
liturgie gauloise aux prises avec la liturgie romaine, montrent qu’ils ont 
déja subi l’influence du Gélasien (comme d’ailleurs aussi du Léonien et 
du Grégorien ; mais ce serait une erreur d’imaginer que cette influence 
x serait produite directement par la présence du Gélasien en Gaule: les 
malyses auxquelles s’est livré M. Chavasse montrent que cette influence 
du Gélasien (du Léonien et du Grégorien) s’est produite grace a la 
présence en Gaule d’un intermédiaire commun, différent du Reginensis, 
veritable livre liturgique dont les éléments étaient venus de Rome, de 
diverses maniéres, dans le courant du vir® siécle. (f) En plus de cet 
intermédiaire commun, la Gaule connut le Gélasien, au début du vie 
siécle, non pas sous la forme du Reginensis qui n’y arriva que vers le 
milieu de ce siécle, mais sous la forme qu’il avait prise 4 Rome au 
moment ow il fut utilisé par le réviseur grégorien du type Paduense, 
uquel on adjoignit les formulaires voulus pour les célébrations épisco- 
pales et les funérailles; ces additions adaptent la liturgie romaine aux 
wages gaulois, mais n’ont pas assez d’ampleur pour qu’on puisse pré- 
enter le Reginensis comme un sacramentaire gaulois, pas davantage 
comme la révision d’up sacramentaire gaulois, la liturgie du Reginensis 
restant fonciérement romaine par sa structure, son texte, etc. (g) La 
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révision se fera en Gaule, un peu plus tard, vers le milieu du VUI¢ siécle, 
avec ce qu’on a justement appelé le ‘Gélasien du vii¢ siécle’, dont les 
deux sources principales sont le sacramentaire presbytéral du type 
gélasien (Reginensis) et le sacramentaire presbytéral du type grégorien 
(Paduense): sur le choix de ce dernier, et non pas de l’Hadrianum, pour 
la révision en question, |’Auteur est catégorique ; la carriére du Gélasien 
en Gaule est donc restée éphémére et peu étendue. (#) Enfin, le Gélasien 
supplémenté en Gaule (Reginensis 316) a continué, mais par le canal du 
*‘Gélasien du vie siécle’, d’influencer la liturgie romaine jusqu’a nos 
jours, et cela grace a l’intervention d’Alcuin qui dota l’Hadrianum, livre 
papal grégorien, d’un Supplément tres étoffé pour subvenir aux besoins 
d’une célébration complete, presbytérale et épiscopale. Le mélange des 
deux liturgies, la presbytérale et l’espicopale (papale), fut matérielle- 
ment signifié quand le contenu du Supplément passa dans le corps du 
sacramentaire et que le Missale Romanum canonisa finalement en 1570 
l’ensemble de l’opération. 

Tel est le livre magistral de M. Chavasse dont nous n’avons fait que 
donner un pale résumé, livre qui va devenir, tres probablement, l’ou- 
vrage classique sur la matiére (en réalité, sur tous les sacramentaires ro- 
mains et sur les principaux livres liturgiques gallicans), et le restera sans 
doute pendant longtemps encore, car ce n’est pas de sit6t qu’un nou- 
veau liturgiste aura le courage de reprendre a pied d’ceuvre le gigantesque 
effort de trituration préalable qui était si nécessaire et s'est révéle si 
fructueux. 

Il serait d’une impertinence rare d’éléver des critiques: on ne peut 
que demander respectueusement la permission de poser quelques ques- 
tions. Le livre s’intitule ‘Le Sacramentaire Gélasien’: normalement on 
s’attendrait 4 ce qu’on nous donne le texte méme du Reginensis, ce dont 
il n’est nulle part question ; de sorte que le titre idéal serait plutét: ‘Etude 
sur le Sacramentaire Gélasien.’ Nous formons le veeu que M. Chavasse 
songe 4 nous donner bientét une bonne édition du Reginensis, tout le 
monde s’accordant a reconnaitre que celle de Wilson est trés défec- 
tueuse, ce qui nous vaudrait aussi la liste alphabétique des mots propres 
au Gélasien qui manque toujours aux étudiants; pour une telle édition, 
personne n’est mieux qualifié que M. Chavasse. 

Le Sacramentaire Gélasien ne devant absolument rien au pape S. Gé- 
lase, il serait souverainement désirable que disparaisse désormais |’ad- 
jectif ‘gélasien’ de toute étude concernant le Reginensis et |’Index de 
Saint-Thierry: il est temps de songer a faire cesser une équivoque 
funeste, et le nom de M Chavasse, désormais lié 4 l’histoire du Regi- 
nensis, inaugurerait parfaitement, par exemple lors de |’édition du texte 
dont nous parlions a l’instant, la réaction qui s’impose et débarrasserait 
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les études liturgiques de ce pur étre de raison qu’est le soi-disant sacra- 
mentaire gélasien. 

L’expression ‘oratio super sindonem’ revient trés souvent dans le 
livre recensé, alors qu’on ne la rencontre pas une seule fois, si nous ne 
nous trompons, dans le Reginensis lui-méme: |’auteur a enregistré les 
conclusions d’une étude de Dom Capelle sur la question; pour notre 
part, nous eussions préféré qu’il reprenne et développe toute la démon- 
stration, indiquant clairement comment se prouve |’existence et la place 
d’une oraison que ni le vocable, ni le contenu ne parviennent a situer 
apodictiquement dans le déroulement de la Messe; et il ne serait pas 
inutile d’indiquer de quel voile ou sindon il s’agit, 4 quel moment ce 
voile était posé (ou enlevé), et dans quel but. 

Au sujet de la Préface de la Trinite (V.D. Qui cum Unigenito Filio 
tuo), il faut féliciter l’auteur d’avoir comparé systématiquement les deux 
doublets mozarabes (pp. 256-7), «c que personne n’avait encore fait; 
peut-étre resterait-il encore 4 comparer de la méme maniére le MS. 
Silos 6, fol. 102'—’, et le Missale Mixtum (P.L. 85.255 C) pour emporter 
définitivement la conviction ? 

Monsieur Chavasse a mérité au dela de toute expression la reconnais- 
sance des liturgistes. 


Liturgica 2. Pp. xii+481. (Scripta et Documenta, 10.) In Abbatia 
Montisserrati, 1958. 


Aprés un premier volume Liturgica 1, dédié au Cardinal Schuster (cp. 
j.T.S., Oct. 1957, pp. 347 ss.), les moines de l’ Abbaye de Montserrat, 
auxquels se sont joints quelques moines d’autres monastéres, publient 
un second volume Liturgica 2 contenant un ensemble de dix études 
(dont 4 en latin, 3 en espagnol, 2 en catalan et 1 en francais) sur des 
sujets intéressant la liturgie. 

Le livre s’ouvre par une excellente et fine étude de dom Georges-M. 
Pinell, La benediccio del ciri pasqual i els seus textos (1-119), sur les 
principaux textes anciens concernant la bénédiction du cierge pascal: 
ces textes, au nombre de g, sont soigneusement analysés par |’auteur 
qui essaye de les replacer dans l’ordre chronologique; on admettra assez 
facilement que le texte le plus ancien est notre célébre Exultet, mais qu’ il 
ait été écrit en Italie et probablement par la plume de saint Ambroise, 
c’est ce que plusieurs sans doute n’admettront pas aussi facilement. 

Dom Stanislas-M. Llopart, Les Formules de la Confirmacio en el 
Pontifical Roma (121-80): aprés un bref apercu historique sur l’évolution 
des textes du rite de la Confirmation depuis saint Hippolyte, l’auteur 
montre comment l’Ordo De Confirmandis a trouvé place en téte du 
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Pontifical Romain (début du XIe siécle) aprés qu’il eut été séparé de 
l’Ordo Baptismi des pontificaux du [X° siécle (usage déja connu en Gaule 
a la fin du VIIe¢ siécle); il donne la liste de tous ces documents et, sous 
la forme de g tableaux dépliants, en dispose les principales variantes 
par ordre chronologique; en guise d’Appendice, il reproduit le texte 
du Pontifical Romain actuel, rubriques comprises, précisant l’origine, 
quasi mot par mot, de chacun des détails. Cette élucidation détaillée 
d’un sujet relativement peu étudié jusqu’ici sera accueillie avec bonheur 
par tous les liturgistes. 

Dom Anschaire Mundo, Adnotationes in antiquissimum Ordinem Roma- 
num feriae V in Cena Domini noviter editum (181-216): on sait que 
M. A. Chavasse avait publié dans R.H.E. | (1955), pp. 21-35, un petit 
Ordo Romanus dont l’original franc doit remonter 4 la fin du VII* siécle, 
et qui n’a pas ¢té inclus — on se demande pourquoi— dans le magnifique 
recusil d’Ordines Romani publié par le regretté Mgr Andrieu. Aussi 
l’auteur est-il naturellement amené a donner 4 ce texte le nom d’Ordo 
Romanus N° LI, comme faisant suite logiquement aux cinquante 
Ordines Romani publiés par Andrieu (lequel connaissait pourtant ce 
texte puisqu’il le signale en note dans son ouvrage antérieur [mmixtio 
et Consecratio, 1924, p. 163, simplement sous le nom de Pontificale 
Egberti s. XI). Cet Ordo Romanus LI, dont le plus ancien manuscrit 
aujourd’hui connu est le Paris, B.N. lat. 10575 (= Pontificale pseudo- 
Egberti), dépend d’un manuscrit beaucoup plus ancien, maintenant perdu, 
que Marténe a encore consulté au monastére S. Remi de Reims, écrit 
‘litteris longobardicis’ (lisez en écriture a 6 de Corbie), lequel datait 
trés probablement de la fin du VII* ou du débvt du VIII¢ siécle. 
L’Ordo Romanus LI nous donne un texte trés spécial pour les Vépres 
du jeudi-saint, indiquant le chiffre extraordinaire de 6 psaumes, et 
autant d’antiennes, pour les Vépres de ce jour; l’auteur discute — et 
fait bien saisir, selon nous — les particularités romaines de cet Ordo 
unique en son genre. Mettant en ceuvre ses vastes connaissances paléo- 
graphiques, historiques et liturgiques, dom Mundo nous a livré une 
étude de premiére importance. 

Dom Vincent-M. Janeras, El Rito de la Fraccién en la liturgia hispanica 
(217-47): dans l’ancienne liturgie hispanique, l’hostie de la messe 
était divisée, au moment de la fraction, en 7 parcelles disposées en 
forme de croix sur la paténe, pendant que le cheeur exécutait un chant 
rubriqué Ad Confractionem; trés tét, probablement dés l’origine du 
rite, ces parcelles recurent un nom générique (sigilla, sceaux), chacun 
de ces 7 ‘sceaux’ recevant en plus un nom spécifique (Corporatio, 
Nativitas, Passio, Mors, Resurrectio, Gloria, Regnum) dont l’idée parait 
devoir étre cherchée dans les plus anciens commentateurs de I’ Apocalypse 
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y.1 ss.: Et vidi in dextera sedentis supra thronum, librum scriptum intus 
et foris, signatum sigillis septem . . . , tels Victorin de Pettau (fin du III* 
siecle), Méthode d’Olympe (} 311), S. Hilaire (+ 367), Apringius de 
Beja (c . 540), et ainsi de suite jusqu’a la fin du moyen Age; mais le 
rite lui-méme de la fraction est probablement plus tardif, puisqu’on ne 
peut le saisir avant le VI° siécle. Enfin au XIII° siecle, Jacques de Vitry 
témoigne que, chez les Mozarabes, l’hostie est divisée en 7 ou g parties, 
etc’est ce dernier chiffre qui a prévalu dans |’édition du Missale Mixtum 
... dictum Mozarabes, du chanoine Ortiz 4 Toléde en 1500, les deux 
parties nouvelles ayant regu les noms de Circumcisio, Apparitio. L’ auteur 
‘tudie en détail tous les anciens chants hispaniques de fraction, dont 
[appellation varie selon les manuscrits: me bornant ici a l’examen de 
lantiphonaire de Leon je constate que ces chants y sont appel¢s tantét 
antiphona avec ou sans verset (= N° 1 de la liste de Janeras: ajouter 
un N° 6 bis: Hic est panis, antienne suivie de 8 versets, AL, fol. 155, 
lignes 8 ss.), tant6t responsorium sans verset (N° 2 et 6 de la méme liste), 
tantét alleluiaticum avec ou sans verset (N° 10, 11, 12,), tantét enfin ne 
recoivent aucune appellation (N° 3, 4, 5, 13). Cette belle étude éclaire 
de nombreux points du rite peu fouillé jusqu’ici de l’ancienne fraction 
hispanique. Puis-je suggérer a l’auteur d’étudier avec le méme bonheur 
plusieurs autres points: (2) Pourquoi le choix d’un mystére du Christ 
pour désigner chacun des 7 (ou g) ‘scedux’, dont les vocables ne sont 
pas écrits sur les parcelles et ne semblent jouer qu’un réle purement 
symbolique, sinon imaginaire?; (b) il y aurait lieu d’étudier la curieuse 
question de la ‘Révélation’ faite en 845 a l’évéque espagnol Eldefonse 
op. P.L., cvi. 881-90; MS. Vat. lat. 1341, fols. 187 s.) ot il est parlé de 
plusieurs autres genres de fraction. 

Dom Adalbert-M. Franquesa, E/ Ritual Tarraconense (249-98). Per- 
sonne ne songe a dénier a l’ancienne province ecclésiastique de Tarra- 
gone une importance spéciale dans la constitution primitive de la liturgie 
wisigothique, et l’auteur semble souscrire favorablement a une hypothése 
dedom Morin au sujet de l’origine tarraconaise ou narbonnaise de I’an- 
cienne liturgie wisigothique, hypothése qui semble corroborée par l’exa- 
men du rituel de Tarragone au XVIE¢ siécle relativement aux sacrements 
de baptéme, mariage, eucharistie, extréme onction et rites funéraires. 
Ce rituel permet de constater depuis le XI¢ sitcle, époque ov la liturgie 
romaine fut introduite en Catalogne, une curieuse fusion d’éléments 
romains et wisigothiques qui persévéra jusqu’au XVI° siécle, avec 


wssi des éléments authentiquement romains disparus partout ailleuxs. 
Pour terminer il publie un texte inédit d’un manuscrit de Montserrat, 
du XV° siécle, relatif aux pri¢res dominicales et au Viatique. 

Dom A. Olivar et Dom E. Compte, Guillem de Miers, Abat de Sant 
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Pau de Rome, i la seua obra Liturgico-Mondstica (299-345): Guillaume 
de Miers, né en France, dans le département du Lot, abbé de nombreux 
monastéres au XIV¢ siécle, et finalement de Saint-Paul-hors-les-Murs, 
a laissé une ceuvre liturgique originale; outre de nombreux offices litur- 
giques de saints moines dont il est l’auteur, il a composé un grand calen- 
drier ce tous les saints moines, témoignage d’une particuliére dévotion 
monastique; c’est le texte de ce calendrier qui est ici publié d’aprés 
trois manuscrits. 

Dom Jean Leclercq, moine de Clairvaux, La Vie et la priére des Cheva- 
liers de Santiago d’aprés leur Reégle primitive (347-57): C’est le texte du 
manuscrit Vat. lat. 7318, fols. 1 et 2, qui est ici publié, avec notes 
historiques sur la maniére de vivre et de prier des Chevaliers de Saint- 
Jacques-de-l’Epée (Ordre de Santiago). 

Dom Césaire-M. Figueras, Acerca del rito de la Professién Monastica 
medieval ‘‘Ad Succurrendum” (359-400): étude spécialement fouillée 
sur un rite monastique fort peu étudié, la profession monastique des 
laics en danger de mort. 

Dom Grégoire van Oost, moine de Steenbrugge, De hora celebrationis 
sacrificit Missae (401-64): longue dissertation canonique sur l’heure de 
la célébration de la Sainte Messe (et tout d’abord sur la question des 
messes du soir). 

Dom Gérard Oesterle, moine de Gerléve, Allemagne, De potestate ab- 
batum dispensandi ab irregularitatibus (465-81): ce dernier travail concerne 
la question des obstacles 4 la réception du sacrement de l’Ordre chez 
les moines, et des pouvoirs d’en dispenser accordés aux abbés béné- 
dictins par les Papes. 

Nous souhaitons aux moines de Montserrat de pouvoir nous offrir 
beaucoup de volumes aussi intéressants que celui-ci. 


Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia cura et studio T. Ayuso, etc. 
Prooemium. Pp. 14. Madrid, 1957. 50 pesetas. 

Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia, series VII, liber 21: Psalterium 
Visigothicum-Mozarab’ um, editio critica curante THEOPHILO 
Ayuso MarRAZuELA. Pp. xi+-43+ 193. Madrid, 1957. 350 pesetas. 

Dix ans aprés que le Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 

a projeté (avril 1947) cette édition de la Polyglotte Madriléne, voici 

que paraissent les premiers résultats: d’abord un volume (Prooemium) 

de prolégoménes, donnant le pian du vaste projet; puis le volume (série 

vii, vol. 21) contenant |’édition critique du Psalterium Visigothicum- 

Mozarabicum par Mgr T. Ayuso Marazuela, édition vraiment critique 
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pour ce qui concerne le Psalterium Mozarabicum, mais non pas pour ce 
qui concerne le Psaltertum Visigothicum, car les manuscrits liturgiques 
de l’ancien rite wisigothique, en particulier |’antiphonaire de Leén, 
n’ayant pas été méthodiquement utilisés, il en résulte que les legons 
caractéristiques de |’état le plus ancien du Psalterium Visigothicum n’ont 
pas été apercues. Ceci dit, il reste que Mgr Ayuso nous a donné une 
excellente édition critique des états les plus récents du psautier his- 
panique: il est dommage qu’il ne nous ait pas donné un Index des mots 
propres a ce psautier. Louis Brou 


Aelred of Rievaulx: ‘Quand Fésus eut douze ans .. .’. Edited by 
ANSELME Hoste and JosePH Dvusols. Pp. 132. (Sources Chré- 
tiennes: Série des Textes Monastiques d’Occident, 1.) Paris: 
Les Editions du Cerf, 1958. 660 francs. 


Tue Cistercian abbot, Aelred of Rievaulx, wrote this meditation ‘out of 
the Bible of his heart’ for a friend of his called Ivo, monk of Warden, a 
daughter house of Rievaulx. It can be dated 1153-7. Aelred expounded 
Luke ii. 42-52 according to the historical, allegorical, and moral senses for 
purposes of meditation within the framework of monastic lectio divina. 
The historical exposition gives the story as he imagined it: the child 
Jesus was so lovable that all the groups of pilgrims wanted to have him 
in their company ; hence he could easily have got lost. Aelred passes over 
the text Fesus proficiebat sapientia, a locus classicus for scholastic quaes- 
tiones, as irrelevant to devotional reading and he has a simple solution 
for the problem of Jpsi non intellexerunt: ‘I do not think that this 
apolies to Mary’, he says, ‘for she, since the Holy Spirit came upon 
her, could not but know her Son’s plan.’ The allegorical interpretation 
is the traditional one of Church and Synagogue. The moral treats 
of the soul’s progress from the poverty of Bethlehem, conversion, 
through the trials and purgation of Nazareth to the joys of contempla- 
tion in Jerusalem. Jesus’ return from the holy city and his sub- 
jection to Mary and Joseph signify the contemplative’s call to action 
at the dictates of charity. Personal experience shows through Aelred’s 
sketch of the problems pressing upon an abbot; it corresponds with 
Walter Danie!’s account of him ir his Vita as affectionate and sympathetic 
to his monks and always at their disposal. There is little original in this 
short treatise, as the editor points out; but he places it aptly in the 
tradition of devotion to Christ’s humanity by means of mental images, 
which goes from Origen through the Latin Fathers and early medieval 
writers, through St. Bernard and other Cistercians, right up to late 
medieval Devotio moderna. Aelred recommended this type of devotion 
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particularly to his sister in his Regula inclusarum. He writes to Ivo: 

. illius speciosissimum vultum spiritali quadam imaginatione depingis, 
His affective piety is restrained, however, and does not express itself in 
pictorial form in this treatise. Its traditional character appears clearly 
in the index of biblical quotations: the Psalter, the monk’s book par 
excellence, supplies by far the largest number. The editor’s analysis of 
Aelred’s sources gives the same impression of conservatism. 

Dom Anselme Hoste has made a useful list of manuscripts. He shows 
that the best-known edition, that of Migne, depends on a family which 
gives an incomplete text. He has used an early thirteenth-century 
Durham manuscript, ‘probably from a Cistercian house in the North’, as 
the basis of this edition. The transmission of the treatise makes an 
interesting story. It was generally ascribed to Bernard of Clairvaux and 
had considerable influence, partly through quotations by Pseudo-Bona- 
venture and Ludolph the Carthusian. An English Jesuit, Richard 
Gibbons, restored it to Aelred in his edition of 1616. The account of 
Aelred’s life and writings is not intended to do more than send students 
to the works of Sir Maurice Powicke, Dr. C. H. Talbot, and others. 
The French translation succeeds in rendering the clarity and directness 
of the original. 


Analecta Monastica, 4th series. By R. ForeviILie, J. LECLERCQ 
J. Morson, H. Farmer. Pp. viii+254. (Studia Anselmiana, vol. 
41.) Rome: Orbis Catholicus, 1957. 

Dom JEAN LeEcLERCQ and his collaborators continue to publish texts 

designed to illustrate the mind of ‘the monk in the cloister’. A crowd of 

mediocrities, as he points out, kept up the standard of observance and 
provided a forum for the great abbot-authors. They all exemplify that 
unity of monastic culture which he has described so well in his recent 

study, L’amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu (Paris, 1957). 

We begin with documents on the controversy between monks and 
secular clerks on the lawfulness of monks being ordained to the priest- 
hood and receiving income from tithes, &c. (1). Archbishop Thurstan of 
York consulted Theobald of Etampes, a master teaching theology at 
Oxford. Master Theobold held that monks ought neither to be priests 
nor to receive churches, but to live according to their original institu- 
tion. His answer to Thurstan, followed by an attempt at refutation by 
an anonymous Benedictine, found in MS. Bodl. 561, has been exploited 
mainly by historians interested in the early Oxford schools. It is useful 
to have the whole document printed in full and put into the wider 
context of the twelfth-century reform movement. Mlle R. Foreville tells 
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the story of the reform of secular clergy in England and of the coming 
of new religious Orders. There are a few little mistakes: Waverley, 
funded 1123, and ‘Tintern, 1131, both daughters of L’Auméne, not 
Rievaulx, were the first Cistercian houses in England. She decides on 
1124-33, a8 the date for the document. The author of the reply to Theo- 
bald was a monk well acquainted with ecclesiastical affairs in England 
and Normandy, but his abbey still remains unidentified. Dom J. 
leclereq examines the arguments on both sides of the controversy, 
showing how the seculars could make common cause with the new 
reformed Orders, wishing to return to the desert, against established 
monastic practice. It had become normal for choir monks to receive 
Holy Orders, to avoid manual labour, and to live on endowments which 
included income drawn from churches. Rethinking was therefore as 
urgent as reform. Both the argument and the mentality it denotes make 
good reading. Master ‘Theobald writes as a busy man, trained in school 
debating. His answer to the archbishop’s query begins with a distinctio; 
it is clear, condensed, and logical. His opponent rambles at leisure, 
breaking into invective against the secular clergy at intervals and keep- 
ing to no very obvious plan. His treatise had additions in verse and 
prose, perhaps made by himself, perhaps by other monks: it is significant 
that we cannot tell whether they formed part of the original or not. 
Both disputants use the same type of reasoning, however. They have 
recourse to Bible-and-Father punching, historical precedents, misunder- 
stood or misrepresented, allegorical interpretation of the Old ‘Testament 
and the symbolism of the monastic habit. We are in the pre-Thomist 
era. The monk proves himself to be a better historian than the secular 
master, since he traces the development of monastic life from the early 
patristic age and presents the change from rural, eremetical, to urban, 
community life as necessary and as justified by results: witness the 
number of successful and holy monk-bishops. Events showed him to be 
on the winning side, too. The editor adds a few hitherto unpublished 
pieces to the dossier on the subject. 

Dom John Morson edits the De cohabitatione fratrum of Hugh of 
Barzelle (11). Barzelle was founded in 1138 as a daughter house of 
Landais. ‘The latter had affiliated itself to L’Auméne some years after its 
foundation. Hugh may have been among the first monks of Barzelle, 
but even this is not sure. Oddly enough, the three surviving manu- 
scripts are all in England now and are ‘almost certainly of English 
provenance’. Hugh’s treatise is a meditation on Ecce quam bonum et quam 
iocundum, &c. (Ps. cxxxii. 1). He paints a lively picture of bad brethren 
living ill together. Then, after a modest disclaimer, he describes a 
duller and less convincing set, living in peace and unity. His editor says 
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of the treatise: ‘While it represents the fervour of the twelfth-century 
ascetic revival, . . . it remains simply monastic rather than obviously and 
specifically Cistercian.’ The most intriguing passage from the point of 
view of social history contrasts the reverence, which bad brothers used 
to show to monks while they were still living in the world, with their 
present rudeness to one another. This reinforces the argument that 
Hugh wrote for a reformed Order, which recruited adults only and would 
not take child oblates. 

Dom Hugh Farmer edits the meditations of the Monk Solitary oj 
Farne of the mid-fourteenth century (111). There was a continuous 
tradition at Durham allowing monks who so wished to live as hermits 
on a desolate island off the Northumbrian coast. This monk’s solitude 
bore fruit in Meditationes, addressed to Christ crucified, to his Mother, 
to the holy Angels, to Abraham and David, to St. John the Evangelist, 
and to St. Cuthbert. The last, which might have offered more evidence 
on the writer’s background, breaks off unfinished. A reference to the 
Cherwell makes it likely that he studied at Durham College, Oxford, and 
he accuses himself of having led a worldly life in his youth: he had 
shared the contemporary passion for ‘fables’ in preference to scripture. 
The editor in a pleasant introduction presents the Monk Solitary as 
witnessing to the conservative Benedictine tradition of lectio divina and 
yet as being sensitive to the affective piety of his day. His Meditationes 
blend old and new. Their devotion remains gentle without turning 
morbid or mawkish. But now we have left ‘the monk in the cloister’ and 
returned to the desert of the Celtic saints. BERYL SMALLEY 


Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, vol. 1V. Edited by RicHarp 
Hunt, RAYMOND KLIBANSKY, LOTTE LABowsky. Pp. iv+284. 
London: The Warburg Institute, University of London, 1958. 
£2. 2s. 


Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies has established its reputation as the 
home of scholarly studies belonging to the large family of interests 
which we associate with the Warburg Institute and as a periodical 
whose appearances are somewhat irregular. The present volume carries 
a note that it is no longer a periodical. One hopes that this will not 
hinder it from continuing, because its standards have been high, and 
are so in this volume. Its range continues wide, from Augustine and 
Boethius to Alberti; and it is a genuinely international venture, bringing 
papers from Graz and Moscow, Oxford and Montreal, Cambridge and 
Dublin. From Moscow, Academician Zoubov discloses (mercifully in 
French) Alberti’s often unacknowledged use of authors of late antiquity 
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and medieval times; from Graz, A. de Ivanka attempts to sketch some 
aspects of the history of Hungarian learning with the aid of two medieval 
library catalogues. B. Lacroix (Montreal) returns to the adversaries of 
the City of God, and argues that they were still alive, that it was “une 
“euvre d’actualité”’’. J. Shiel (Dublin), in a close study of Boethius’ 
commentaries on Aristotle, argues that they were based on translations 
from Greek notes which came to Boethius with his texts. Raphael Loewe 
(writing from Cambridge) continues his gallery of Christian scholars 
who studied Hebrew with an interesting discussion of Alexander Neck- 
ham, with a valuable appendix by R. W. Hunt (from Oxford), who also 
contributes an article on the twelfth-century Gloucester grammarian, 
Osbern, and prints the preface to his ‘Liber Derivationum’, hitherto 
supposed lost. F. Rahman (Montreal) argues that Avicenna’s idea of 
existence has been misunderstood; he reinterprets it, and explains how 
St. Thomas arrived at his misunderstanding. The late Dom Wilmart’s 
study of Thomas Bekynton’s Florilegium, begun in vol. I of this series, 
isnow happily completed with a selection of texts, of particular interest 
to students of medieval secular verse. 

The two most elaborate studies come from Oxford. We have had 
hints before from Mr. R. W. Southern on the origin of the ‘Miracles of 
the Virgin’, which became so popular a form of literature in the twelfth 
century and spread throughout Europe in the later Middle Ages. Now 
we have a full study on the broadest scale, and promise of more detailed 
work from his pupils to follow. The argument is too rich to be summa- 
rized briefly; but the core of it is a proof that the three basic collections 
of miracles were all made in England in the early twelfth century, by 
Dominic prior of Evesham, by the younger Anselm, nephew to the saint 
and ultimately abbot of Bury, and by William of Malmesbury, and that 
a fourth edition was made by Master Alberic, canon of St. Paul’s. 
There are hints, too, of the content and historical value of the tales; 
above all, a suggestion that this literature is a characteristic expression 
of English devotion. ‘In this field as in others, England in the reign of 
Henry I recovered from the shock of the Conquest and experienced a 
local renaissance, drawing on new and often distant sources, but relating 
them to a native tradition with pre-Conquest roots’ (p. 204). To some 
readers the part which authors and stories of French and Italian origin 
have played in these English collections will appear equally striking. 
As Mr. Southern himself says: ‘A glance at the names of those concerned 
in it will show that by the time of Henry I racial distinctions played 
little part in determining’ the direction of this activity (ibid.). This 
brilliant study raises deep problems about the relation of native and 
continental elements in the English piety of the twelfth century. 
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Even more difficult to summarize is Miss Beryl Smalley’s learned 
article on the Carmelite John Baconthorpe and his postill on St, 
Matthew; a valuable and characteristic addition to her many studies of 
medieval commentaries and commentators, which have now carried 
her well into the fourteenth century. In Baconthorpe we meet, among 
other things, a scholar who combined (in a competent way) philosophy 
and law with theology; and an admirer of Pope John XXII who accepted 
the foundations of the pope’s power and some of his characteristic posi- 
tions, without following him in his aberrations on the Beatific Vision. 
The modern reader is somewhat startled to find the grain of mustard 
seed interpreted as a foreshadowing of the Donation of Constantine. 
With his defence of the Avignon papacy the author is sympathetic: ‘A 
little uncritical praise is refreshing after so much uncritical blame’ 
(p. 145); but she is quite clear about the tendencies of his manner of 
writing. Baconthorpe disapproved of the excessive use of fables and the 
classics in general by some of his contemporaries, “which caused them 
to lose sight of the text altogether. . . . But did he do any better by 
substituting canonists? Let us be honest: he departs from his text and 
he murders it first. The gentleness of the gospel, felt poignantly by 
Nottingham, perishes in contact with our Carmelite’s harsh legalism’ 
(p. 143). For the student of the medieval Church and of medieval 
thought, there is a rich store of learning in this chapter, and in the 
volume as a whole. C. N. L. Brooke 


The Liturgical Drama in Medieval Spain. By RicHarp B. Dono- 
VAN. Pp. vii+-229. 2 plates (illustrating MS. pages), and a map. 
(Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies: Studies and Texts, 4.) 
Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1958. $5.50. 


Tuis study forrns a welcome appendage to the late Professor Karl 
Young’s standard volumes on the drama of the medieval church, which, 
as the present author rightly observes, presented few specimens from the 
Spanish peninsula. To the excuse of another American investigator that 
‘material is almost entirely lacking’ in this field, he now replies with an 
impressive list of over 500 medieval liturgical manuscripts in the 
ecclesiastical and secular libraries of Spain, in France, and at the British 
Museum (some of which he has not yet been able to consult) and a 
further 125 incunabula and early printed editions. Although, to date, 
only a fraction of these service-books have yielded references to plays 
and some of the texts printed by Fr. Donovan have already appeared 
elsewhere, this Bibliography should prove invaluable to all future 
students of the subject and fully justifies his effort. 
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The rich evidence for Latin church plays in Catalonia contrasts strik- 
ingly with a paucity in Castile, still under Arab domination and retaining 
the so-called Mozarabic rite until the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the case of the former, reconquered by Charlemagne, thence- 
forth linked ecclesiastically with France and using the Roman-French 
rite from the ninth century onward, Fr. Donovan sees no reason why 
the liturgical drama should not have begun here at the same time as in 
the churches of her northern neighbour and even led in the van of the 
movement. He points to the early importance of the monastery at 
Ripoll, closely linked with St. Martial of Limoges and other French 
Houses, the fame of its music school and its surviving troper of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, which exhibits, apart from Easter 
tropes, the oldest-known Easter play to introduce the mercator. In 
Castile, on the other hand, the general scarcity of such records in 
existing ordinaria and the like, the reforming influence of French 
Cluniac monks and the discovery of the twelfth-century vernacular 
Auto de los Reyes Magos at Toledo lead him to believe that, when at 
length religious plays became popular in that region, the age of vernacu- 
larization may have already set in to supersede the former. 

The wider significance of the author’s main findings can be briefly 
indicated in his own words: 


In many ways the Catalan plays complete our knowledge of the liturgical 
drama of other European countries. Until the present it had been doubted, 
for example, whether the beautiful prose Surgit Christus cum trophaeo 
was ever presented as a little play. The fourteenth-century Gerona con- 
weta proves that it was. . . . The Gerona and Mallorcan consuetas also 
present the first definite examples of dramatization within the Mass 
which have as yet been found. They verify the statement of Bishop 
Durandus of Mende that an Easter play was sometimes acted out during 
the singing of the prose Victimae paschali laudes. . . . Since the number of 
known texts of the Procession of Prophets is so very small, the new in- 
formation provided by the Catalan codices is particularly welcome. . . . 
A valuable description of the manner in which the laments of Good 
Friday were dramatized in the Middle Ages is given by one of the 
Mallorcan ceremonials. Another manuscript from Perpignan informs us 
of a new type of play for the feast of Pentecost. . . . 


In addition, much is said of the popularity in Spain of the dramatic 
monologue and impersonation of the Erythraean Sibyl, something also 
of her Tiburtine sister, of various impersonated saints, notably St. 
Stephen, and even of boy-bishop ceremonies. There is familiar evi- 
dence, too, of later scandals and abuses leading to the suppression of 
certain characters and scenes at Christmas and Eastertide (pp. 32, 
102-4). At least one reader notes with special interest that, apart from 
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the more famous pseudo-Augustinian homily which produced the Ordo 
Prophetarum, another sermon, here possibly of the eighth century and 
likewise largely in dialogue form, may have become the source of a 
Christmas play (p. 112). Few, however, can be expected to take seriously 
the crude statement on p. 6 that ‘the consecration of the Mass goes back 
to the time of Christ’! G. R. Owsr 


The Estates of Ramsey Abbey: A study in economic growth and or- 
ganization. By J. AMBrosE RartTis. Pp. xvii+ 341. Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1957. $7.00. 


Tuis large book, as the title suggests, is a study in economic history, 
with no direct monastic or ecclesiastical interest. The lands of Ram- 
sey Abbey were chosen for investigation, not because they were monas- 
tic property, but because they formed a large block of differentiated 
holdings and above all because the cartulary, account rolls, and court 
rolls of the abbey gave copious information regarding exploitation and 
administration over a long period of time. Professor Raftis was thus 
able to examine a large estate and its workings in greater detail than 
has hitherto been possible, and to point to numerous advances and re- 
gressions within the long-term trends already familar to economic his- 
torians, as also to indicate with precision the stages of the process of 
commutation of labour service for money payment, and of the change- 
over from demesne exploitation to a rent economy in the fourteenth 
century. This is the first large-scale study of its kind, and it is a monu- 
ment of patient and well-directed research, full of statistical and other 
exact information that will be of the greatest value to subsequent 
workers in this field. M. D. KNow.es 


Die Amerbachkorrespondenz, im Auftrag der Kommission fiir 
die 6ffentliche Bibliothek der Universitat Basel bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von ALFRED HARTMANN. V. Band: Die Briefe 
aus den Jahren 1537-1543. Pp. xvi+525. Basel: Verlag der 
Universititsbibliothek, 1958. Sw. Fr. 50. 

In the previous volume of this correspondence, reviewed in these pages 

in April 1954, the most frequent correspondent was Erasmus, vir in- 

comparabilis, as Amerbach here calls him in reply to a letter from 

Montaigne belatedly lamenting Erasmus’s death. In the present volume 

Erasmus’s influence still prevails. Many letters are concerned with the 

distribution of grants in aid of poor students from the moneys be- 

queathed by Erasmus, students in arts, law, and medicine as well as in 
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theology. In 1541, with the goodwill of Erasmus’s executors, Froben 
and Episcopius, Amerbach sent at Hedio’s request a copy of Erasmus’s 
Opera, then newly published, to be ornamentum bibliothece nostre at 
Strasbourg. Other letters refer to the engraving of the inscription on 
Erasmus’s tomb at Basel or to the placing of Erasmus’s emblem by 
Beatus Rhenanus in a window of the church at Sélestat. 

The years covered here are 1537-43. The series of letters runs from 
Ep. 2100 to Ep. 2601. Since, by an acknowledged oversight, Ep. 2424 is 
wanting, there are thus 501 letters; but the almost round number is 
artificial, in that in the case of many notes deemed of too little signifi- 
cance for inclusion in the enumerated series the editor has contented 
himself with mere references in the course of his introductions or 
annotations to other letters. As may be expected, far more letters 
written to Amerbach have been preserved than letters written by him. 
The number of correspondents is about 170, of which number nearly 
half are new names. These include the grammarian Sebastian Miinster; 
the merchant Antony Fugger; the reformer Peter Martyr Vermigli; 
Ulrich Iselin, who succeeded Amerbach in his Chair of Law at Basel 
and married his daughter Faustina; Faustina’s second husband, the 
Professor of Humanities and printer, Johannes Oporinus, who was so 
bold as to issue a version of the Koran; and Oporinus’s partner, Thomas 
Platter, who was responsible for the first printing of Calvin’s Jnstitutio. 
Most of the new correspondents, however, have cailed for Dr. Hart- 
mann’s tireless researches to rescue them from obscurity. Bucer, Capito, 
Grynaeus, Pellican, and Bullinger are among those who continue a 
correspondence begun earlier. The munusculum chartaceum, opuscula 
quaedam mea, which in 1540 Bullinger sent Amerbach, is still to be seen, 
Dr. Hartrnann observes, as a handsomely bound single volume in the 
University Library at Basel. 

Some letters of the years 1538-40 refer to the controversy over the 
requirement for those teaching theology at Basel of a doctorate in 
divinity, hunc titulum papisticum, as it was termed by Grynaeus, whose 
failure to comply did not, however, stand in the way of his election as 
Rector in 1541: misera contentio in Capito’s opinion, guast externae obser- 
vantie veterum nos obligarent et non potius liberum esset Christiano, ex 
lilectione usurpare viam. In general, it cannot be claimed that the 
volume contains much of interest to the professional theologian. When 
n 1540 the Basel Council wished Amerbach, with Grynaeus, to rep- 
resent it at the conference at Worms, Amerbach replied truly se non 
esse theologum. 

Amanuensis tuus magis bellé pingit quam castigaté, wrote Beatus Rhena- 
ous to Amerbach on one occasion. Daf er oft aus Amerbachs Hiero- 
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glyphen nicht klug wurde, Dr. Hartmann comments feelingly, ist ent- 
schuldbar. Photographs of Beatus Rhenanus’s own peculiarly beautiful 
hand as well as of Amerbach’s hieroglyphs are among the six plates 
which adorn the volume. A table of contents would have made it easier 
to handle. There are occasional variants between the text and the excel- 
lent indexes, e.g. the name of the writer of Ep. 2326, Johannes Cast- 
meyster (of whom, for once, ist mir nichts bekannt), becomes Castmeyer 
in both indexes. In the introduction to Ep. 2431 the year-date 1541 is 
misprinted 1451. GEOFFREY F, Nutra. 


The Country Clergy in Elizabethan and Stuart Times, 1558-1660. 
By A. TrnpaL Hart. Pp. 180, frontispiece+-6 illustrations in 
the text. London: Phoenix House, 1958. 21s. 


Tue history of religion in England in Elizabethan and Stuart times has 
been attempted many times, but never wholly satisfactorily. Dr. ‘Tindal 
Hart in his latest book has ventured a new and profitable approach: from 
the point of view not of great ecclesiastics or controversialists, but from 
that of the country clergy, cut off from the court, the metropolis, and the 
universities. Such a study reveals an important fact that, until recently, 
has been neglected: that -behind the high politics and the clash of 
Anglican and Puritan lay a vital problem presented by the poverty, 
ignorance, and low social standing of the parish clergy. 

Dr. Hart demonstrates that not least of the effects of the Reformation 
was the crippling blow dealt at the endowments of the Church. Into the 
hands cf the Crown, the aristocracy, and the gentry was delivered a great 
mass of monastic advowsons and appropriated tithes; and from Eliza- 
bethan times the lay element, from the Crown downward, systematically 
fleeced the Church. Bishops were appointed on condition that they 
handed over valuable manors to the Queen and granted leases at pepper- 
corn rents; lay rectors took off the greater part of the parochial tithes and 
left the vicars to eke out a slender existence on what remained. Medieval 
clergy had been poor, but in the next hundred years the standard of 
living of the clergy lagged behind the laity in an age of rapidly rising 
prices. And what remained of their tithes—the biblical tenth of the 
produce of the soil and of beasts—suffered diminution : new agricultural 
methods and new industries sought to avoid payment, and often in- 
judicious modi decimandi had been agreed upon by which tithes had been 
commuted for a fixed payment. The result of this poverty was grave 
deficiencies in the character of the clergy. At the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign many were of servile origin; many lacked even a rudimentary 
knowledge of the scriptures. Even so, large numbers of parishes were 
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served by laymen as ‘tolerated’ readers. In the whole archdeaconry of 
Leicester in 1561 there were only 15 clergy licensed to preach out of 129. 
Dr. Hart presents a dismal picture of churches in decay and of scandalous 
(if picturesque) incumbents who brawled, seduced, and wore unseemly 
lay apparel. It is obvious that clerical poverty, with non-residence and 
plurality, lay at the root of a problem of serious dimensions for Church 
and State. 

Dr. Hart makes it plain that the strength of Elizabethan Puritanism 
lay in its revival of the status and efficiency of the clergy. The Puritan 
divine was a professional of high standards: not only was his theology 
dynamic, but his preaching was a vital function prepared for by long 
hours in the study of the scriptures. The classical system with its 
sermon criticism, mutual exhortation and discipline placed the minister 
in a completely different setting from that of the ‘dumb dogs’ who 
served so many country parishes. It was no wonder that some of the 
best minds and most vigorous spirits were drawn into the Puritan group 
in Church and in Parliament. 

In January 1641 Sir Simonds D’Ewes expressed an opinion for a 
reformed ministry with which everyone would have agreed. ‘It would be 
the greatest glory of his majesty’s reign’, he declared, ‘if we could 
change the greater part of the clergy from brazen, leaden—yea, and 
blockish—persons to a golden and primitive condition, that their 
authority might be warranted by their godly example.’ It is not too much 
to say that the great dilemma of the era of the first two Stuarts was that 
there were two different plans by which this could be accomplished. The 
Laudian plan aimed at the ending of lay patronage and impropriations, 
a reconstruction of the universities, and a severe disciplining of the 
clergy by metropolitical visitations and by conciliar means, but it was 
hampered from the beginning by the poverty of the Crown, the animosity 
of lay patrons, and the paradoxical fact that bishops and cathedral 
chapters were among the chief owners of impropriated tithes. The 
weakness of the Laudian reform lay in its reliance on prerogative powers 
and its doubtful legal basis. In addition the ‘witty’ sermons of men like 
Lancelot Andrewes, with their classical allusions and patristic erudition, 
could never become part of the culture of a rural community. The 
inability of the Laudians to solve the problem of the Church and the 
opposition which they stirred up even in country districts gave impetus 
to the Puritan alternative. The severe regimen of the Puritan parish 
minister required reform no less, and when afternoon lectureships were 
suppressed and attempts, such as that of the Feoffees for Impropria- 
tions, to endow Puritan ministers were crushed, it was inevitable that 
there would be an attack on episcopacy. Yet Dr. Hart demonstrates that 
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even the Commonwealth and.Protectorate could not solve the problem 
of the country clergy. 

In historical research it is notoriously difficult to portray vividly the 
life of ordinary and humble people, but in this Dr. Hart has succeeded 
admirably. He deals with the great matters of theology and politics but 
he is always sure to relate them closely to the life of the ordinary parish, 
to the world of patrons and parsons, of church-wardens, parish clerks, 
and even sextons. He has made wide use of the publications of local 
record societies in which so much of value lies buried, and he has 
brought to light a succession of personalities, saintly, scandalous, and 
workaday, which abound in human interest. There is rarely a dull 
moment. We learn of the Leicestershire vicar who ‘did ride on hunting 

. . in his surplice, and leapt over a gate and so teare his surplice, that 
the parish was forced to provide a new surplice for him to read prayers 
in, and to keepe the old one for him to hunt in’. Dr. Hart has many 
stories of the sufferings of the Anglicans during the Commonwealth but 
perhaps none so poignant as that in which a deprived vicar sat silently 
in his own church, listening to the intruding divine declare that God had 
justly spewed him out of his mouth, before going on to announce his own 
text: ‘I am hath sent me unto you.’ 

This book should be a useful supplement to the usual church 
histories. It deals with some difficult matters, yet, within its brief com- 
pass, it is lucid and scholarly. Dr. Tindal Hart is to be congratulated on 
this addition to his already substantial contribution to English Church 
history. G. V. BENNETT 


The Burning Bush. By G. D. HENDERSON. Pp. vii+-248. Edin- 
burgh: The Saint Andrew Press, 1957. 308. 


Tuts posthumously published book is a collection of papers contributed 
to various journals between 1930 and 1955 by the late Master of Christ’s 
College and Regius Professor of Church History in the University of 
Aberdeen. The sub-title is “Studies in Scottish Church History’. The 
non-Scottish reader may here find himself introduced to a new world 
where certain terms have to be distinguished from current English 
usage if some factors in Scottish history are not to be misunderstood, 
for example, ‘Moderate’ and ‘Evangelical’ do not strictly correspond to 
the English terms ‘Broad-Churchman’ and ‘Evangelical’. And what 
Englishman, unless very well informed, knows why the Marrow Men 
were important, what the Cameronians stood for, and who the Haldanes 
were? But it would be a serious mistake—although one which too many 
outside of Scotland make—to assume that the range of Scottish Church 
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history is regional rather than ecumenical and of local interest alone. 
The Scottish Church has always held a more European outlook and 
closer relations with French, German, and Dutch theological and eccle- 
siastical history than the English Churches; again, problems which fall 
into a set tradition of interpretation in England are given a new perspec- 
tive when seen through the Scottish variants of the same problems. 
When we consider the following quotation (p. 16), “The treatment 
meted out to the Covenanters in the latter part of the reign of Charles II, 
making all possible allowance for obstinacy, stupidity and eccentricity on 
the part of victims, belongs to the category of what has been described 
as not merely a crime but a blunder, and has left its unfortunate mark 
both on Scottish Presbyterian doctrine and practice and on Scottish 
ecclesiastical relations with England’, how many Englishmen even of 
respectable theological and historical culture will appreciate what Hen- 
derson meant? The style and content of this quotation lead next to the 
comment that they are characteristic of Henderson’s balanced fairness 
of judgement, of his avoidance of stylistic colour, both of which help to 
emphasize the amount of shrewd observation given in the short space of 
that quoted sentence. Henderson always wrote with this precision and 
without emotion—even to the point of dryness—and in this book, as 
elsewhere, he is informative about writers off the central line of historical 
and theological interests whose work fills out and qualifies the usual 
generalizations about a period. In his address to the Assembly in 1950, 
here reprinted as ‘A Century Ago and Now’, he shows how he could 
illuminate social and religious history by quotations taken from sources 
which others might have ignored as the mere detritus of history. Also 
characteristic of Henderson was his aloofness from the subjects he dealt 
with—he was never a passionate protagonist—but what he wrote was 
accompanied by tolerance and charity. In this combination of piety and 
moderation he showed something of the best in the character of the 
eighteenth-century Moderate as this has been mediated by the ‘Auld 
Kirk’ tradition in Scotland. It is possible that two influences in his 
young manhood left their mark on him and his writings, the Hegelian 
idealism he knew as a student in Glasgow, and his postgraduate period 
of study in Berlin with Harnack for master—influences which could 
lead to that unimpassioned survey of times and men and sharp aversion 
to dogmatists which mark all that he wrote. 

In this his last book, in two useful discussions—‘The Priesthood of 
Believers’ and “The Witness of the Laity’—Henderson shows his interest 
in the problems of the Church in a changing society. Nowhere does he 
make concessions to that unbalanced rhetoric which confuses the office 
of Minister of the Word and Sacraments with that of lay-officebearer 
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(what Presbyterian could?), but he does urge the training for, and 
recognition of, responsible witness in word and action among lay men 
and women. One of his most characteristic papers is that on “The Aber- 
deen Doctors’ which gives in small compass a most useful analysis of the 
place in Church history and theology of those episcopalian patristic 
scholars—men of learning and moderation——who, like ail essentially 
non-party men, fell victims between two extremes, in this case Laudian- 
ism and Divine Right Presbyterianism. Especially useful is the paper on 
‘Religion and Democracy in Scottish History’ where, for example, the 
origins of patronage (that disruptive element in so much of Scottish 
Church life) are clearly shown, and the point well taken that the Scots 
saw clearly what was undesirable in the Stuart theory of kingship long 
before the English. Less satisfactory, amid the book’s merits, is the 
paper on “The Scots Confession, 1560’ which, though informative as 
ever, shows a marked lack of interest in dogmatic theology. This in- 
sensitiveness to the theological purpose of the Confession combined 
with a few small errors of fact make the paper ineffective. Errors are, 
for example, the reference to Tyndale’s Bible which should be New 
Testament, and the reference to the ‘displaced religious system’ when 
this system was not in fact displaced for another seven years. Further, 
the unqualified use of the terms ‘Parliament’ and ‘House’ for the 
assembly of the Three Estates in 1560 might mislead some readers in 
understanding the constitution and purpose of that assembly, which was 
so much more akin to the French ‘Parlement’ than to the English 
Parliament. Theological insensitiveness lies in Henderson’s sharp dis- 
approval of what he believed to be the Confession’s use of Scriptural 
proof texts. But this vice belongs rather to a later age in Scotland, and 
besides, the authors of the Confession explicitly stated ‘. . . gif onie man 
will note . . . onie Artickle or sentence repugnand to God’s halie word, 
that it wald pleis him of his gentleness and for christian charities sake to 
admonish us of the same . . ..—their appeal is to the whole Scripture 
and not to isolated texts. Moreover, to quote with approval here a 
prejudiced comment on John Knox from the Catholic Encyclopaedia 
suggests that for once Henderson’s tolerance has leaned over into in- 
difference to sound judgement. Nevertheless, on the whole, this book 
represents an admirable collection of information about, and interpreta- 
tion of, Scottish religious history, marked by balance, tolerance, and 
lucidity. It is to be hoped that this book will not be regarded as of 
importance only to the Scots: if they learn nothing else from it English 
readers, whether Anglican or Nonconformist, might ponder the signifi- 
cance for Scottish religious history (and the implied criticism of English 
religious history) of the phrase on p. 224, where Henderson is writing 
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of the concern for churchmanship among dissenters from the Church of 
Scotland: “These Scots did not go as far as the English sectaries who in 
terror of petrification melted to mere fluidity. . . .’ 

As was his habit Henderson has given no footnotes: while one recognizes 
that these can become a disease of scholarship, yet the total omission of 
all reference to sources, especially in a book which treats of many diverse 
subjects, is most regrettable. Two of his most significant contributions, 
those on “The Exercise’ and “The Idea of the Covenant in Scotland’, are 
deprived of their full value by this grievous omission of references. 
There are very few misprints: among these are ‘Heidelburg’ and ‘Hol- 
burn’. Three small points remain for comment. To regard Luther as 
fundamentally influenced by Tauler and the Theologia Germanica 
suggests both the probable source and the date of Henderson’s Lutheran 
studies, and would not commend itself to the Lutheran scholarship of 
our day. To affirm that ‘German Pietism was a revolt from the Atheism 
of Holbach’ (p. 107) is to produce a violent chronological inversion, for 
Pietism had attained its greatest energy leng before the publication of 
the Christianisme Dévoilé, ad was indeed by then in decline. Henderson 
has overlooked (p. 3) in discussing the device of the Church of Scotland, 
the Burning Bush, that Peter Martyr’s Loci Communes has this device 
in an English edition of 1576. However, let the conclusion be on a note 
of admiration: Henderson is to be numbered among the few writers in 
English who with Kipling (ever careful of factual precision) knew that 
Calvin wrote an ‘Institutio’, or anglice an ‘Institution’, and not ‘Insti- 
tutes’! 


Corpus Christi: The Nature of the Church according to the Reformed 
Tradition. By Gepprs McGrecor. Pp. 302. London: Mac- 
millan, 1959. 30s. 


Tuis study of the theological principles involved, from the Scottish 
viewpoint, in the discussions between Anglicans and Presbyterians is in 
two parts. The first shows aspects of the continuity of the Church of 
Scotland from its medieval past to its present embodiment of the 
Reformed tradition; the second contains a collection of essays on such 
themes as ‘Ecclesia’, the eucharist, and the episcopate in the Reformed 
Church. Well written, frequently well documented, and learned in 
presentation, the book would nevertheless have been more effective for 
further revision. The articulation of the argument is not always clear; 
some chapters read like discrete essays sufficient in their own right. 
Documentation for the relating of Calvin’s ecclesiology to that of 
St. Thomas and the Decretalists would have been desirable, and M. 
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ignores Calvin’s significant omission of discipline as a note of the 
Church in the Jnstitutio. But these and other minor matters do not 
detract from respect for the high level of the exposition of the church- 
manship of Scottish Presbyterianism. BasiL Hau 


Reasons and Faiths. By NINIAN SMart. Pp. ix-}-211. (The Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific 
Method.) London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958. 25s. 


It is difficult to be certain what to make of this book. Mr. Smart, who 
is a Lecturer in Philosophy in King’s College, London, is obviously 
very able and well equipped to deal with topics of the philosophy of 
religion; but the sequence of his thought and his mode of expression 
make hard going for his readers and are likely to leave them with a 
feeling of uncertainty about his meaning. That this impression should 
be given is particularly unfortunate, because in many short passages 
Mr. Smart shows himself to be capable of the lucid expression of both 
deep and pregnant thinking. 

The general aim of the book is stated to be that of describing ‘the 
nature of religious doctrines and concepts’, and the method employed 
is that of linguistic analysis. The attitude of the philosopher in under- 
taking this task should be characterized, according to the author, as 
‘ “higher-order neutralism’’. His task is not to establish particular truths 
(however wide-ranging these may be), but to elucidate their nature.’ 
Three main forms or strands of ‘religious discourse’ are defined for 
examination, namely, the ‘numinous’, the mystical, and the incarnational. 

In the analysis of the nature of ‘the object of worship’ the Indian 
concept of Brahman is used, professedly on grounds of its greater con- 
venience in discourse but apparently also because of the author’s 
familiarity with the Upanisads. The discussion contains much of value 
about the constituents of ‘numinous’ being or manifestation, and the 
conclusion is reached that ‘holiness is not a straightforward empirical 
property, for propositions about the divine express a humble reaction 
to the glories and mysteries of the world, which is directed at a divine 
target said to be beyond the world, for thereby its dread mysteriousness 
is well delineated. This Power’s nature is said to contain sentience, 
partly because the emergence of the world from the dark void seems 
chosen.” 

Hinayina Buddhism is selected as representative of the mystical path. 
Accordingly, the nature of nirvdna becomes a matter of crucial concern, 
and the definition is reached that nirvdna is the achievement of a certain 
mystical state, regarded as the ultimate in a series of preceding states; 
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but warning is also given of any easy assumption that ‘the southern 
Buddhists, in speaking of nirvana, are really speaking of much the same 
thing as Christians are talking about in talking about God’. In his dis- 
cussion of nirvdna, nothing is said of H. Giinther’s important thesis set 
out in his Das Seelenproblem im dlteren Buddhismus (Konstanz, 1949), 
and it is also curious, and perhaps significant, that, except for one brief 
reference to dukkha, no attention is given to the very raison d’étre of 
Buddhism, namely, to effect deliverance from pain and suffering. 

In his discussion of what he terms the ‘incarnational strand’ the 
author maintains that ‘to be a logical candidate for divinity a man 
should possess holiness and spiritual insight to an intense degree’. The 
historical exceptions to this postulate, i.e. those who were actually 
regarded by a significant number of other people as divine, such as 
Imhotep and Alexander the Great, confirm a suspicion which suggests 
itself elsewhere in the book. And the issue stands revealed when the 
statement is made shortly after, that ‘there are two traits an incarnate 
God in a strictly theistic faith ought to possess, sinlessness and the 
power to save’. It would seem that Mr. Smart, despite his emphasis 
upon the necessity of ‘a high-order neutralism’ in such an inquiry as 
that upon which he embarks, is dominated by two particular forms of 
‘religious discourse’, namely the Hindu-Buddhist and the Christian, 
and he instinctively assumes that the concepts current in these faiths 
are typical of the main patterns of religious expression. This assumption 
may indeed be fairly described as instinctive, when attention is thus 
generally limited to these faiths; but the relevant situation reveals other 
proportions when viewed in the wider context of the history of religions. 
Thus, for example, it is significant that Mr. Smart says nothing what- 
soever of Osirianism, which is not only our earliest instance of a saviour- 
god cult but clearly exhibits the basic human needs which inspired it 
and similar cults. 

It is this lack of historical reference which prompts doubt about the 
soundness of such a comparative inquiry into the essential nature of 
‘religious discourse’ by means of logical analysis. The impression is 
given that by such a method contact is not being made with the funda- 
mental springs of religious faith and practice, and this impression is 
confirmed when it is noted that nowhere in the book is man’s reaction 
to death discussed—after all, the data of Palaeolithic culture show that 
man buried his dead long before he conceived of deity. 

S. G. F. BRANDON 
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The Freedom of the Will. By Austin Farrer. Pp. 315. London: 
Adam & Charles Black, 1958. 28s. 


IN this volume of Gifford lectures Dr. Farrer discusses various problems 
which cluster around the concept of freedom, ‘freedom in a psychological 
and moral, rather than in any social or political sense’ (p. 2). 

At the outset he introduces us to one of the most challenging of con- 
temporary issues: how are we to fit the results of brain-research into our 
picture of human nature? Does recent work on the brain mean a new 
lease of life for determinism? More broadly we may put the problem like 
this. Human behaviour can be the subject of neurological statements, 
It can be talked of in terms of brain potentials and electrical energy. But 
it can also be talked about in terms of consciousness. We can speak of 
our thoughts and intentions. How are these diverse approaches to be 
related? Dr. Farrer develops his theme by a reference to ‘three sages’, 
who turn out to be Professor Ayer, Professor Ryle, and Lord Samuel. 
Lord Samuel urges that ‘increased exactitude both on the side of psycho- 
logy and on that of neurology’ (p. 21) might bring the two kinds of state- 
ment closer together. Professor Ayer, on the other hand, argues that 
‘anyone who has reflected on what the expression of a mental state or act 
means, and what a report about alterations in the brain means, will see 
that there can be no further link between them, than . . . de facto con- 
currence, for what on earth could any further link be supposed to be?’ 
(p. 8). Indeed, even to suggest any link is ‘to murder the language in 
which we try to frame’ it. All that any such suggestion does is to create 
some hybrid from neurology and consciousness-talk. Ryle, however, 
attacks Ayer’s ‘dualism’. Far from acknowledging ‘two ways of talking’, 
ordinary language ‘takes the sentient, intelligent, active, bodily man as 
its theme, and finds no difficulty in treating him as one’ (p. 11). Here, 
then, is the problem: two sorts of language about human behaviour, 
perhaps the possibility of some extension of each, and yet the claim that 
common sense knows no such duality. 

Now what has Dr. Farrer to suggest by way of solution; how does he 
help us to resolve this turmoil? I think we may select three of his points 
for special comment: 

(i) He outlines a rather complex theory in terms of what he calls ‘area 
of bodily functioning’. Whenever, says Dr. Farrer, there is a conscious 
act—be it playing tennis or doing mental arithmetic—some bodily func- 
tion is involved, though (to take only the contrasting examples we have 
just given) it is plain that the area of this bodily functioning various 
enormously. Further, all that goes on in this bodily functioning is never 
available to consciousness, and it is neurology which can look at what 
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consciousness (so to say) misses. I thought this was probably the most 
novel suggestion in the book, and I would like to hear Dr. Farrer further 
on this matter. 

At this point, however, it looks as if Professor Ryle and Dr. Farrer 
are not all that different, except that Dr. Farrer, like most of us, would 
like to preserve all ways of talking. And we may reflect that not even 
Ryle denies the parallel language talk; all he is against is the ontology it 
may bring with it. Disliking Descartes as much as Professor Ryle, though 
criticizing him for somewhat different reasons, Dr. Farrer argues for the 
‘single history’ of a person being ‘partly determined by physical factors, 
partly by mental’, where we can do without neither the one nor the other. 
‘forall practical purposes mixed explanations of human action are always 
given and always accepted. “He panted his way up the hill, because he 
was a seventeen-stone man” (physical), “and because he was resolved to 
keep the appointment on time” (mental). This being our most common 
and indeed instinctive form of thought, it is useless to call a history which 
employs mixed explanations a monstrosity of description. We ought to 
distinguish the aspects, but we ought to unify the event’ (pp. 93, 94). 

In this connexion we may note that in Chapter XII, when he con- 
siders another—though not unrelated—attack on freedom, Dr. Farrer 
deals convincingly with any claim that might be made that empirical 
psychology, being all comprehensive in its range, necessarily excludes 
the possibility of freedom. He shows that what is called psychology, 
when this is thought to be ‘universal in scope’ with ‘its method explosive 
of freedom’, is a ‘chimaera’. Psychoanalysis, social, educational, and 
morbid psychology, have we not here completely different disciplines— 
many ‘different brands of the psychological art’? 

(ii) But later, and perhaps for the most part when he is arguing the 
inadequacies of determinism, Dr. Farrer returns to parallelism, though 
now of another kind—one between the personal and the scientific. What 
he has done, he says in concluding Chapter VII, ‘is to establish two 
stories in parallel, a “‘scientific” and a “‘personal”’ story, each with its own 
“idiom’”’’. His desire is to enter a plea ‘that both witnesses should be 
heard’ and his justification for this request would be that the personal 
story is justified by reference to some moment of moral decision; the 
sientific story when we look on ourselves ‘as unprivileged items in the 
uniform structure of a contemplated world’ (p. 142). But the reader may 
wonder whether Dr. Farrer’s account of moral decision is satisfactory in 
itself, or aptly related to what ‘scientific’ stories can tell us about human 
behaviour. 

(iii) Finally, in relation to this dichotomy, Dr. Farrer argues at the 
end of his book that God in some way can come in as a solution and a 
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principle of unity. For on the one hand God is the inspirer of that which 
is novel in human behaviour and decision; but God is also the Creator 
of the world, with all its neurological uniformities. It would be unfair 
and superficial to call this a deus ex machina; it would be unfair to say 
Dr. Farrer is escaping from philosophical puzzles by embracing theology. 
It is rather that Dr. Farrer, in his own words, spreads ‘the trouble over 
a wider field’ (p. 312). 

In such ways, then, from his start with a very difficult contemporary 
issue, Dr. Farrer broadens our perspective as he essays different inroads 
into the problem of freedom. Brain surgery can affect enormously our 
public behaviour, making a kind person cruel, a disgruntled person 
satisfied. Does this mean that determinism has a new lease of life? 
Dr. Farrer’s final answer is ‘No’, because in being a person, and a person 
creatively dependent on God, we are more than neurology can ever talk 
about ; though even neurology talks of God’s created world. 

With the outline of this answer none of us would disagree. But we 
might wish Dr. Farrer had said more as to how this answer both allows 
for the claims of science while it transcends them. In one way we have 
not moved beyond the problems with which the book began: How is it 
that Ryle can talk about treating man ‘as one’, while presumably (with 
Ayer and Lord Samuel) allowing for neurological and psychological talk 
as well? What Dr. Farrer has shown us is that theology, too, talks about 
man ‘as one’, a single person, but even more typically of his creaturely 
dependence upon God. What Dr. Farrer sets out to show is that the 
determinist case—whether modern or ancient—is never satisfactory as the 
whole story, and that it is in telling the whole story that theology becomes 
relevant as a necessary supplement. But we put down the book feeling 
more certain that determinism is inadequate, than that we have seen how 
theology comes to tell the whole story which allows for the determinist 
tale as a part. 

None but Dr. Farrer could have written this book. Its literary bril- 
liance delights the reader ; its metaphors are elegantly complex, and its 
aphorisms sparkle. But in the brilliance the philosophical issues are 
wont to become elusive. Dr. Farrer might say, in all seriousness, that 
this is what should happen—that all we can do is to show how these 
problems can be held together and thereupon transcended ; that we have 
to be content if these problems, having been formulated, thereafter dis- 
appear in a wonder that is akin to worship and a sense of creaturely 
dependence. Yet some, may be tiresome and ask just why and how this 
disappearing occurs. Dr. Farrer might regret, with Locke, that there are 
those ‘who will not take a blessing unless they be instructed what nee¢ 
they had of it, and why it was bestowed upon them’. But the trouble is 
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that it is among such as these—‘the curious and inquisitive’ as Locke 
calls them—that the neurologists and many of the ‘sages’ like Professor 
Ayer and Professor Ryle (if not Lord Samuel) are in our own day to be 
numbered. I, ‘T. RAMSEY 


Theological Explanation. A study of the meaning and means of 
explaining in science, history, and theology, based upon the Stanton 
Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge, 1953-1956. By 
G. F. Woops. Pp. xvi+210. Welwyn: Nisbet, 1958. 27s. 6d. 


Mr. Woops has written a very unusual and valuable book on the founda- 
tions of Christian theism. Starting from the notorious fact that modern 
philosophers and indeed modern thinkers in general find it extremely 
dificult to understand what it is that theologians are up to and why 
they talk in the way in which they do, he sees the basic question to be 
one of method and therefore begins his argument by analysing the very 
notion of explanation in order to discover what theological explanation 
is. Theology, he tells us, is concerned with ultimate explanation; being 
which provides ultimate explanation must be a unity, must be plain in 
itself, and must account for the world we know. Also, he maintains-— 
and the point is argued at length, for it is, of course, by no means 
universally admitted—an ultimate explanation must be given in terms @ 
that derive from our experience of personal being. It must of necessity 
be analogical, and Mr. Woods therefore devotes a large amount of space 
to the possibility and nature of analogical thought and discourse; per- 
sonal being is the means of ultimate analogical explanation. Chapter 
XIII, which is really the heart of the book, includes a statement of the 
case for theism which, in spite of the novelty of the approach, is really 
unexpectedly—and perhaps welcomely—traditional in its substance; 
there is what is to all intents and purposes a reaffirmation of the essen- 
tial position of the first three of St. Thomas’s Five Ways and of the 
analogia entis, and a defence of the distinction between natural and 
revealed theology which is reminiscent of that given by Dr. Farrer in 
The Glass of Vision. ‘The book concludes with a strictly theological 
section, in which Mr. Woods successively examines the explanatory 
function of the notion of creation, of the description of Jesus as the 
Word of God, and of the Christian moral standard understood as 
confrontation by a personal God; the second of these might have been 
strengthened if it had included a discussion of the classical conciliar 
Christological formulas. The final chapter consists of a sympathetic but 
critical discussion of Bultmann’s programme of demythologizing, and 
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is of value in itself apart from its connexion with the rest of the book; 
it might well be compared with Fr. Malevez’s Christian Message and 
Myth. 

The essence of Mr. Woods’s case lies in his thesis that, since we are 
personal beings, we can be satisfied only by explanations given in per- 
sonal terms. The obvious comment upon this would be that, if this 
is so, then belief in God may be nothing more than wishful thinking. 
Mr. Woods is conscious of this and devotes much of his book to re- 
butting the objection. And I think, though the argument is not always 
easy to follow, that his rebuttal is successful. E. L. Mascat 


Theologische Ethik. By He.mut Turevicke. Vol. II, part ii. Pp. 
xxiii + 787. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1958. DM. 38 (bound 43). 


THE first volume of this massive work elaborated the dogmatic and 
philosophical principles of 2 theological ethic. The later volumes are 
examining the practical consequences in the contemporary world. It is 
Dr. Thielicke’s conviction that the Christian is inescapably engaged in 
making moral decisions which are compromises between what would 
be possible in an ideal world and what is practicable in the actual 
world. It is in the daily struggle to do what is right that the Christian 
begins to learn the guiding principles of Christian conduct. There is no 
indubitable system of moral rules from which particular duties can be 
deduced. The lack of unanimity amongst Protestant ethical writers is 
an expression of the essential freedom of the Christian man. This second 
part of the second volume is devoted to the public duties of a Christian 
in society, with special reference to his political duties. Other features 
of his public duties, e.g. in the economic order, will be published later. 
Dr. Thielicke considers, with a great deal of illustrative material, the 
duties of a Christian, as minister or layman, in relation to the demands 
of the modern totalitarian or democratic state. He offers a full discussion 
of the critical problems which arise in deciding whether to resist the 
State and whether to accept military service in the new circumstances 
of the atomic age. The volume is furnished with ample indexes. The 
general treatment is rather diffuse, but this may partly be due to the 
deliberate choice of a method of exposition which refuses to sacrifice 
the sheer complexity of the facts to any merely literary precision. 

G. F. Woops 
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Translated by J. STRUGNELL. Pp. 160, 3/ maps, 25 plates. 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, no. 26.) Lonjlon: S.C.M. Press, 
1959. 12s. 6d. | 


Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of of By J. 'T. MIix. 


A FIRST-RATE translation, by a fellow-member of th¢ ‘team’, of Dr. Milik’s 
Dix ans de Découvertes dans le Désert de Juda (1\)57), considerably re- 
vised, expanded, and brought up to date. If the book has a defect it is 
that it is too much built round the hypothesis that the Qumranites were 
Essenes. Even so, it is probably the best short, authoritative, general 
introduction to the subject obtainable, chapter II (The Qumran Library) 
being particularly valuable. The plates are all excellently reproduced. 
H. F. D. Sparks 


Hermas: Le Pasteur. Edited by RoBert JOLY. Pp. 405. (Sources 
Chrétiennes, 53.) Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1958. 1950 fr. 


TuIs compendious edition deserves a warm welcome. The text is 
thoroughly up to date, takes into account all the newer papyrus and 
Coptic fragments, and contains a list of the variants between the editor’s 
text and that of the Berlin Corpus. The chapters are numbered con- 
tinuously, following the system suggested by Professor R. A. B. Mynors, 
which makes reference much easier. There is a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy. 

The introduction deals with the questions of composition and date, 
autobiography, penitence, Christology, the Church, sources, style, and 
text. The brief footnotes sometimes only emphasize the obvious (e.g. 
p. 78, n. 3), but are useful in explaining peculiarities in Hermas’s style, 
giving references to pagan and Jewish analogies and drawing attention 
to the salient points of Hermas’s theology. These cannot supersede 
Dibelius’s commentary (nor is this within the scope of this edition), 
but along with the translation will prove very useful to students. 

M. WHITTAKER 


Patrologia Syriaca. By IGNaTrus OrtIz DE URBINA. Pp. 250. 
Rome: Pontifical Institute of Oriental Studies, 1958. n.p. 


Tuts useful volume, written in Latin, contains a compressed but never- 
theless remarkably comprehensive account of the literature of the 
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Syriac-speaking Church, from earliest times to the middle of the eighth 
century. Particularly valuable are the camesdel up-to-date references 
to work done in this field of study. There are some helpful historical 
and doctrinal notes, and adequate indexes. A. E. Goopman 


Itinerarium Egeriae. Edited by ArT. FRANCESCHINI and R. Weer. 
Pp. 79, 1 plate. (Corpus Christianorum excerpta in usum 
scholarum seorsum edita 1.) Turnhout: Brepols, 1958. 


Ir is a happy thought of the Editors of the Corpus Christianorum to 
issue excerpts from their volumes in the form of booklets for the use of 
students. The importance of this first one (ex tomo CLxxv) for all con- 
cerned with the history of the liturgy requires no emphasis and the 
excellency of the edition was already presaged in an article in Vigiliae 
Christianae, vi (1952), pp. 178-82, which listed some of the more inter- 
esting new readings from the original manuscript, thereby correcting 
Geyer’s text upon which all editions, subsequent to his and prior to 
this one, have been based. The critical apparatus is very clear and the 
printing of citations of the Excerpta Matritensia and from Petrus 
Diaconus make this a most useful instrumentum studiorum. 


J. G. Davies 


Friendship in Saint Augustine. By M. A. McNamara. Pp. xix+ 
231. (Studia Friburgensia, New Series, 20.) Fribourg (Switzer- 
land): University Press, 1958. Sw. fr. 16.60/DM. 16. 


THE greater part of this dissertation is occupied with an account, drawn 
chiefly from the Letters and the Confessions, of St Augustine’s personal 
relations with friends and correspondents. Treatment of his general con- 
ception of Christian friendship is confined to the concluding chapter 
of some thirty pages, half of which are taken up with a useful collection 
of references, conveniently set out in the original, but quite inadequately 
discussed. The value of the rest of the book is diminished by a much 
larger number of mistranslations from the Latin than might be ex- 
pected in a doctoral thesis. J. BURNABY 


Saint Augustin dans lceuvre de Fean Calvin, vol. 2. By LucHestus 
Smits. Pp. vi+295. Assen: van Gorcum, 1958. Hfl 15.50. 


Tuis is the volume of tables promised by the author in vol. i (F.7.S., 
October 1958, p. 420). It is a remarkable book of reference. There is a 
table of the quotations, first in the order of Calvin’s works as given in 
the Corpus Reformatorum and then in the alphabetical order of St. 
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Augustine’s works. It is even possible to discern to which edition of 
the Institutes an Augustinian quotation was added. There are also 
eighteen texts attributed to Augustine by Calvin but not successfully 
found by the editor in Augustine’s works. 


Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Zweite, vollig neu bearbeitete 
Auflage. Herausgegeben von J. HOFer und K. RaAHner. Band II, 
Barontus bis Célestiner. 1256 columns, 81 plates and 11 maps. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1958. 


Tue virtues of the first volume (7.7.S., April 1959, p. 173) reappear, 
and the photographs and maps are again excellent. Articles of particular 
interest include ‘Bekennende Kirche’, ‘Bibelhandschriften’, ‘Biblische 
Theologie’, ‘BuBdisziplin’ and following, ‘Byzantinische Kirchen- 
musik’ and following. The article on ‘Bibelkritik’ is weak. The prin- 
ciple on which non-Catholics are omitted or included is obscure (Barth 
is there, but not Brunner). Cheque (col. go2) might not easily be recog- 
nized as Cheke, nor Cadworth as Cudworth. Perhaps a member of Sel- 
wyn College may protest against the doctrine that Downing College is 
the latest foundation in Cambridge. 


Il Monachesimo Orientale. Pp. 364. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 
153.) Rome: Pont. Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1958. 
L. 3,000. 


In April 1958 there was a conference of distinguished scholars under 
the auspices of the Pontificio Istituto Orientale, and this is the report 
of the proceedings. The contents vary from lectures upon subjects of 
general or contemporary interest to specialized topics of interest to the 
historian of the early and the Byzantine communities. ‘There are articles 
of interest to the student of Slav, Armenian, Ethiopian, and later Coptic 
monasticism. The articles of most interest to readers of the Fournal are 
the following: two articles (by J. Leroy and T. Minisci) on the Studite 
reform and its traces in southern Italy; an article by M. Tarchni8vili 
on the origins of Georgian monasticism ; by J. van der Ploeg on the rela- 
tion between the Essenes and the beginnings of Christian monasticism ; 
by E. Beck on asceticism in Ephraem the Syrian. OweEN CHADWICK 


The Gallican Rite. By W. S. Porter. Pp. 64. (Studies in Eucharistic 
Faith and Practice edited by F. L. Cross, iv.) London: Mowbray, 
1958. 6s. 


PorTER reconstructs the Gallican Eucharistic liturgy and discusses point 
by point the origin of each item, giving a balanced résumé of the views of 
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the principal scholars who have touched upon the field. In spite of full 
references, the picture that émerges looks deceptively simple, for, since 
Porter agrees that little authority is to be attached to ‘Germanus’, he 
has to cull his material from the fragmentary evidence of the Gallican 
councils and writers, later Romanized sources and possible deductions 
from the Spanish rite. In this last sphere, of course, he excelled, and the 
book tantalizes by its indications of his mastery of this subject—a mas- 
tery which seems condemned to lie buried in the notebooks which he 
bequeathed to Nashdom Abbey; for he died shortly after he had retired 
thither to prepare his life’s work for publication. 

E. A. LIvINGsTone 


The Life of Saint Thomas Aquinas: Biographical Documents. 
Translated and edited with an Introduction by KENELM Foster. 
Pp. xii+172, frontispiece portrait. London: Longmans; Balti- 
more: Helicon Press, 1959. 30s. 


Tuts book contains in a most readable translation almost the whole of 
the Life by Bernard Gui, and extracts from the record of the first 
canonization inquiry and other works. There are a very useful intro- 
duction and notes on the documents included. The book forms a graceful 
and welcome tribute from a Dominican scholar to the memory of the 
great Dominican doctor. E. L. MAscati 


Pour une nouvelle édition de la littérature latine médiévale. Pp. 14. 
(From Sacris Erudiri, ix.) Steenbrugge, Belgium: Sint Pieters- 
abdij, 1958. 

Tuis document announces that the enterprising publishers of the Corpus 

Christianorum intend to issue a continuation covering the medieval 

period, paying special attention to texts either absent from Migne 

or badly edited there, yet without simply reproducing texts of which 
good editions are already accessible, as in the M.G.H. or Acta Sancto- 
rum. It is expected that the ‘Continuatio Mediaevalis’ will extend to 
about forty volumes. The plan is good, and shows a realistic sense of 
what is needed and of what is practicable. I note one error: it was not 

Madoz who in Rev. Esp. Teol. 1947 first spotted the letter of Athanasius 

to Potamius quoted by Alcuin, P.L. ci. 113, but Wilmart in 7. 7.S. xix 

(1918), p. 289. 
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Der Hagios-Begriff bei Origenes: ein Beitrag zum Hagios-Problem. 
By FRANZ FagssLer. Pp. xviii-+244. (Paradosis xiii.) Freiburg, 
Switzerland: Universitatsverlag, 1958. Sw. fr. 15.155/DM. 15. 

DELEHAYE believed that an examination of the term hagios in Origen 

would greatly illuminate the history of the idea. This industrious thesis 

concludes that his optimism was unjustified, but illustrates how Origen 
fuses the biblical concept with the ideal of the Neopythagorean sage 
and the Stoic wise man. 


St. John Climacus: The Ladder of Divine Ascent. Translated by 
Archimandrite Lazarus Moore, with an introduction by M. 
HepreL. (Classics of the Contemplative Life, edited by J. M. 
Hussey.) Pp. 270. London: Faber & Faber, 1959. 25s. 

Tue Ladder is a noteworthy addition to a good series, now being ex- 

tended to include representatives of Eastern Orthodox spirituality. The 

annotation is too tenuous, but the version well brings out the gnomic 
staccato of John’s homely style. The twenty pages of introduction are 
exceliently informed, and give a candid warning about the repellent 

squalor commended in Step 5. 


Ideas of Revelation: an historical Study, A.D. 1700 to A.D. 1860. 
By H. D. McDonap. Pp. xii-+-300. London: Macmillan, 
1959. 30S. 

Tuts London thesis is at its best when discussing Simeon and the 

Evangelicals, less happy when the author is studying writers of whom 


he is unable to approve. The book is shamefully marred by misspellings 
and misprints. 


Degmatics. By HERMANN Diem. Translated by HAROLD KNIGHT. 
Pp. 375. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1959. 30s. 


A coop translation of this widely read book is very welcome. The 
problems are well discussed, and where they are insoluble Diem pro- 
vides theological reasons why it is right that they should be insoluble. 
It is high-powered journalism, and the translation catches the clarity of 
the original. H. CHADWICK 
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Melanchthon als Ausleger des Alten Testaments. By Hansj6rc 
Sick. Pp. iv+156. (Beitrage zur Geschichte der biblischen 
Hermeneutik 2.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. DM. 15.60. 


Tuis study is based on lectures Melanchthon gave when deputizing (as 
he did more than once) for the Old Testament professor at Wittenberg, 
together with the systematic exposition of his principles of interpreta- 
tion contained in his Rhetoric. His basic similarity to Luther, the 
significance of his divergences from him, and the contrast between his 
approach and that of schoolmen and humanists (especially Erasmus) 
are well brought out. But the book is of more than merely historical 
interest. Melanchthon’s main concern was with the application of 
Scripture to the contemporary situation, and both his virtues and defects 
in this regard might be instructive to the modern biblical theologian. 


Theology in Conflict: Nygren, Barth, Bultmann. By GustaF WIN- 
GREN. Translated by Ertc H. WauListroM. Pp. xxii+170. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1958. 16s. 


Tuts is a highly provocative book. It purports to reveal the different 
‘anthropological’ and hermeneutical presuppositions underlying the 
work of Nygren, Barth, and Bultmann, and to show that they are all 
equally untenable. That it seriously misrepresents Nygren was shown by 
Nygren himself in Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift, 1956, and its treatment 
of Barth and Bultmann is no doubt similarly open to criticism. But 
Professor Wingren has a positive point to make concerning the need for 
modern theology to pay more attention to the biblical conception of 
‘the law’ and its relation to the Gospel. On this he has important things 
to say, to which he could profitably have devoted more of his space. 
PuiLip S. WATSON 


Anglican Liturgies of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By 
W. JARDINE GRISBROOKE. Pp. xvi-++- 390. (Alcuin Club Collections, 
No. XL.) London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 42s. 


Mr. GrisBROOKE has rendered a useful service to liturgical studies by 
bringing together in one volume a number of seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century communion services: the Scottish liturgies of 1637 and 
1764, the Nonjuring liturgies of 1718 and 1734, and services drawn up 
by private individuals. All represent a return to a more primitive pattern 
than that of the communion service in the Book of Common Prayer. A 
commentary prefixed to the services deals with their historical and theo- 
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logical background. Unfortunately it is written with a strong bias 
against Cranmer and the Prayer Book communion order, quite out of 
place in a work of serious scholarship. No attempt is made in comparing 
the Prayer Book service with those printed in this book to consider its 
real strength, from the point of view either of doctrine or of its practical 
merits in congregational use. G. W. O. ADDLESHAW 


Neue Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie. Edited by Pau 
ALTHAUs and Cart HeErnz RatscHow. Band I, Heft 1. Pp. 138. 
Berlin: Tépelmann, 1959. DM. 36 (for whole volume of 384 pp.). 


In this successor to Stange’s Zeitschrift which ceased in 1957, Althaus 
examines the difference between Reformation and Pietistic doctrines 
of conversion, and Ratschow the idea of Providence. There is also an 
important historical document: Spalatin’s Latin tract on the eucharist 
of 1525, found in 1956 at the Gotha Landesbibliothek, edited by 
Reichert and furnished with a good commentary by Kinder. 

H. CHADWICK 


The Sierra Leone Bulletin of Religion: No. 1. Pp. 31. Sierra Leone: 
Fourah Bay College, 1959. 2s. 


THE first issue of a new journal published by the Board of the Faculty 
of Theology of Fourah Bay College and edited by A. F. Walls. The 
intention is to publish twice yearly (in June and December), to limit 
the scope of the contents to the discussion of ‘the forms and history 
of religion, both Christian and non-Christian, in Sierra Leone’, and 
to ‘seek reliability without being unduly technical’. To begin with, we 
are given articles on ‘Sacrificial Rituals in Sierra Leone’, ‘Mende 
Marriage and the Law of Inheritance’, and “The Nova Scotia Settlers 
and their Religion’, which indicate that the Bulletin should prove its 
worth. It remains to be seen whether; in view of the (very laudable) 
limitations imposed by the editorial board, the initial standard can be 
maintained. H. F. D. Sparks 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Géographie de la Terre Sainte. By M. pu Burr. Vol. I (Texte et Index), 
pp. 232; Vol. II, 18 maps. Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1958. 1200 fr. 
(paper). [One of the ‘Etudes annexes de la Bible de Jérusalem’.] 

The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ. By N. B. STONEHOUSE. Pp. 
xvi+270. London: Tyndale Press, 1959. 11s. 6d. [Second edition 
with minor changes: the first edition of 1944 was reviewed in 7.T.S. 
xlvi (July—Oct., 1945), pp. 217 ff.] 

The Mind of St. Paul. By Wi1LL1AM Barciay. Pp. 256. London: Collins, 
1958. 16s. 

Les manuscrits de Béde 4 la Bibliothéque Royale de Bruxelles. By Husert 
SILVESTRE. Pp. 32. (Studia Universitatis ‘Lovanium’, Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres, no. 6.) Léopoldville: Editions de l'Université, 
1959. 30 fr. (paper). 

St. Peter Damian: Selected Writings on the Spiritual Life. Translated 
with an Introduction by Patricia McNutty. Pp. 188. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1959. 21s. 

The Life of St. John of the Cross. By Cris6GONO DE Jesus. Translated 
by KATHLEEN PonD. Pp. xvi+ 400. London: Longmans; New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 45s. 

The Renaissance Idea of Wisdom. By Eucrene F. Rice, Jr. Pp. 220. 
(Harvard Historical Monographs, XXXVII.) Cambridge, Mass. : Har- 
vard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 38s. 

The Savoy Declaration of Faith and Order 1658. Edited by A. G. Mat- 
THEWS. Pp. 128. London: Independent Press, 1959. 9s. 

The Sermons and Devotional Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited 
with an Introduction by CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN. Pp. xiv+370. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 42s. 

Westcott as Commentator. By C. K. Barretr. Pp. 26. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 3s. 6d. (paper). [The Bishop Westcott Memorial 
Lecture for 1958.] 

Jung and St. Paul. By Davip Cox. Pp. xvi+ 360. London: Longmans, 
1959. 32S. 

The Image of the City and other Essays. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. Selected 
by ANNE RIDLER with a Critical Introduction. Pp. Ixxii+ 200. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 25s. 

Le Péché Originel dans L’Ecriture. By A.-M. DuBARLE. Fp. 202. (Lectio 
Divina, no. 20.) Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1958. n.p. (paper). 


Introduzione alla Teologia Orientale. By P. BENIAMINO EMMI. Pp. 102. 
Rome: Pontificio Ateneo ‘Angelicum’, 1958. n.p. (paper). 
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Jesus the Lord: the Sovereign Authority of Jesus and God’s Revelation in 
Christ. By Kart Heim. Pp. x+192. Edinburgh and London: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1959. 18s. [Translation by D. H. vAN DAALEN of the fourth 
edition of Jesus der Herr . . ., published in 1955 as Bd. II of Der evan- 
gelische Glaube und das Denken der Gegenwart: Grundziige einer christ- 
lichen Lebensanschauung. | 


Physique moderne et philosophie traditionnelle. By J. Daujat. Pp. 136. 
(Le monde et la foi, no. 272.) Tournai: Desclée & Cie, 1959. n.p. 
(paper). 

Theology and Modern Literature. By AMos N. WILDER. Pp. xii+146. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 28s. [The William Belden Noble Lectures for 
1956.] 

The Cure for Human Troubles: a Statement of the Christian Message in 
Modern Terms. By W. MontTGoMERY Watt. Pp. viii+160. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1959. 15s. 


The Orthodox Liturgy. By AUSTIN OAKLEY. Pp. 50. (Studies in Eucharis- 
tic Faith and Practice, no. 3.) London: A. R. Mowbray, 1958. 4s. 6d. 
(paper). 

Buddhist Scriptures. Selected and translated by E>pwarp Conze. Pp. 250. 
(The Penguin Classics, L88.) Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1959. 3s. 6d. 


Gli eroi greci: un problema storico-religioso. By ANGELO BRELICH. Pp. xii+ 
410. Rome: Edizioni dell’ Ateneo, 1958. n.p. (paper). 


Judaism: a Historical Presentation. By IstboRE EPSTEIN. Pp. 350. (Pelican 
Books, A 440.) Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1959. 
3s. 6d. 


Essays in American-Jewish History. Under the direction of JAcoB RADER 
Marcus. Pp. xx+540. (Publications of the American Jewish Archives, 
No. IV.) Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1958. $7.50. 


American Jewry Documents: Eighteenth Century. Edited by JAcoB RADER 
Marcus. Pp. xx+ 492. (Publications of the American Jewish Archives, 
No. III.) Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1959. $8.50. 


A Study of History, Volume XI: Historical Atlas and Gazeteer. By 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE and Epwarp D. Myers. Pp. xii-+258. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959, 35s. 
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NOVUM GLOSSARIUM 


MEDIAE LATINITATIS 


ab anno DCCC usque ad annum MCC 
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Two parts of this great new International Dictionary of 
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CHARLES SIMEON, 1759-1836 


M. Hennell 
A. Pollard 


Editors Z1s net 


Essays in commemoration of the bi-centenary of Charles Simeon’s birth 
(24 September 1759) 


‘Never before has the mind and teaching of Charles Simeon been so systematically 
studied.’ 


HEBREWS AND THE SCRIPTURES 
F. C. Synge Ts 6d net 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the most difficult of the Epistles for the modern 
reader to understand, no doubt because the attitude to the Old Testament that it pre- 
supposes is so different from our own. The provocative and stimulating essay will give 
the student new insights into its authors’ mind. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY: NO SOFT OPTION 
Cc. W. Dugmore 5s 6d net 


An Inaugural Lecture, delivered at King’s College, London, by the Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of London. 


NATIONALITY AND THE WESTERN CHURCH 
I. P. Shaw Ts 6d net 


‘Supremely readable, enlivened by a vein of humour and rich in fascinating 
erudition.’ Church Times. 


A HISTORY OF THE S.P.C.K. 
W. K. Lowther Clarke 21s net 


‘Dr. Clarke’s researches into the history of the Church of England need no further 
acclaim.’ Times Literary Supplement. 


‘Canon Clarke’s book cannot but impress on the reader what is the basic fact in 
English educational history, how throughout the whole of their long history the 
story of our schools is most closely and intimately connected with that of the 
Christian Church.” University of Leeds Bulletin. 
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NELSON announce the first English translations 
of books by distinguished European writers which 
they are publishing by arrangement with Herder 
Verlag of Freiburg-im-Breisgau 


New Testament Introduction 
ALFRED WIKENHAUSER ‘A bird’s-eye view of the New Testament 


in the light of the best recent scholarship . . . I know of no comparable 
work in English by a Catholic scholar . . . It should be indispensable in 
seminaries and in the theological schools . . . I have nothing but praise for 
the critical standpoint of the author.’ The Tablet jos 


Christ in the Theology of St. Paul 


L. CERFAUX ‘It was a happy idea to select this masterpiece by Mgr. 
Cerfaux for inclusion in the series of translations . . . It is doubtful whether 
any living scholar could have bettered the work as a whole.’ The Tablet sos 


The Church in the Theology of 
St. Paul | 


L. CERFAUX This distinctive contribution to Pauline theology is a 
refusal to treat the Epistles as a quarry from which St. Paul’s thought can 
be hewed and set in a system of our own choosing. It should be of the 
greatest interest to Christians of all denominations who are concerned over 
the meaning of the Church. 435 


Patrology 


BERTHOLD ALTANER This indispensable work of reference is 
known the world over. The present edition, now translated into English, 
has been thoroughly revised and full use made of the latest patristic 
research. jos 


[3] 









The French Religious Wars in 
English Pohtical Thought 


J. H. M. SALMON 


The author here shows how the opinions of such writers as Jean Bodin and the 
authors of Vindiciae contra Tyrannos were adapted to an English context, and 
how French ideas helped to convert the trend of English thought from the 
Common Law tradition to the radical theory of John Locke. 255. net 


Theology of Culture 


Some notable writings by Paul Tillich are brought together in this volume, 
which has as its main theme the religious dimension in many spheres of man’s 
cultural activity, including science, history, art, psycho-analysis, philosophy 
and politics. 18s. net 


The Apocalypse of Fohn 


CHARLES TORREY 


This critical account of the Apocalypse of John is based on the author’s con- 
viction that the accepted Greek text of the book is the result of a translation 
from an earlier document. (Yale University Press) 40s. net 


The Ancient Near East 


An Anthology of Texts and Pictures 
Edited by JAMES B. PRITCHARD 


The aim of this volume is to make available, in convenient form, those ancient 
Near Eastern documents important for an understanding of biblical peoples and 
their writings. The selections have been made in view of their relevance to the 
Old Testament. (Princeton University Press) Illustrated 40s. net 


The Importance of being Human 
Some Aspects of the Christian Doctrine of Man 
E. L. MASCALL 


This work considers man’s unique place in creation, man’s nature as a composite 
of body and soul, man as an individual and in society, man as a natural being 
open to supernaturalization, and the doctrine of redemption. 

(Columbia University Press) 10s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Autumn Theology 
The latest work by Dr Oscar Cullmann, Professor of New 


| Testament and Early Church History in the University of 
Basel, and Professor of Early Christianity at the Sorbonne 


The Christology of the 
| New Testament 


Dr Cullmann’s thesis is that New Testament theology does 
not date from the experience of the early Church, but goes 
back to the life and ‘self-consciousness’ of Jesus himself. Trans- 
lated by Shirley G. Guthrie and Charles A. M. Hall. 42s net 


* 


The distinguished Danish scholar, Johannes Munck, Pro- 
fessor at Aarhus University writes on 


Paul and the Salvation 
of Mankind 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Dr Munck subjects to a radical re-examination the assumptions 
| on which Pauline studies have largely been built for over a 
century—assumptions that go back to F. C. Baur and the 
| Tiibingen School. Translated by Frank Clarke. 42s net 
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REALITY, REASON & RELIGION 
A. A. Vogel 


This is an answer to the positivists and existentialists by a highly 
competent Christian philosopher. The conclusions which they 
have reached—that there is no ultimate reality in any philoso- 
phical or theological statement at all—can only be challenged 
by a very drastic examination of what, in fact, reality and reason 
are. That is what this book is—the author goes back to what 
undisputed ground there is in philosophy, and builds up a fresh 
logical structure on it. 30s. net 


LITURGIES OF THE PAST 
Archdale A. King 


This book is the fourth and final volume of the author’s studies 
of the rites of Western Christendom. It describes a number of 
Liturgies which are no longer in use, but which in their time had 
a certain importance. There is probably no other concise des- 
4 cription of them in book form. 70s. net 


——_ 


THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF EDMUND BISHOP 


Nigel J. Abercrombie 


This is the biography of a very great scholar who not only worked 
on the origins of Christian liturgies, but also played his part in 
the great controversies which began to stir the Catholic Church 
in the second half of the reign of Queen Victoria. It is based on 
original documents, letters and first-hand memories, and is of 
unique value to ecclesiastical historians, theologians, liturgiolo- 
gists, librarians and bibliophiles. 70s. net 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
J. V. Langmead Casserley 


Dr. Casserley’s purpose is to present the Church as a necessary 
community without which man could not attain the full spirit- 
uality of which he is capable. He traces the growth of the com- 
munity from its origin in Israel to the present-day Anglican 
communion, in which he finds the wholeness of the Church at 
least potentially exhibited. 16s. net 
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THE LIGHT 
AND THE RAINBOW 


A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 
Hilda Graef 


This is a study in Christian spirituality from its roots in the Old 
Testament and its development through the New Testament and 
the Fathers to more recent times. Here in one volume is a con- 
spectus of Christian mysticism from Genesis to Teresa of — 

Ss. net 


MEDIEVAL RELIGIOUS HOUSES 
a ENGLAND AND WALES 
David Knowles & R. Neville Hadcock 


‘, . . an indispensable book for students of medieval England 
and Wales. . . . Behind the hundreds of pages of lists and figures 
lies a vast amount of scholarly research and nice judgement... . 
The complex threads of the huge design are admirably drawn 
together by Dom David Knowles in a long introductory essay.’ 
Church Times. With maps. 45s. net 


MEDIEVAL RELIGIOUS HOUSES 
SCOTLAND 
D. E. Easson, D. Knowles & R. N. Hadcock 


‘,.. Dr. Easson’s book is beyond doubt the most important 
contribution to the ecclesiastical history of Scotland that has 
appeared since the beginning of the present century. . . . every 
Scottish historical student—and not only those concerned with 
ecclesiastical matters—will find his subject of study wholly 
transformed, and placed upon a new basis as a result of Dr. 
Easson’s splendid book.’ English Historical Review 

With maps. 45s. net 
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tHe Mastrom pasrorALiA CLASSIFICATION 
AND PASTORALIA EQUIPMENT 


THE Mastrom INDEXING AND FILING SYSTEM for Clergy 


and Ministers can be described from two points of view, i.e. 

It offers a reliable and complete way of obtaining quick reference 
to the dispersive gleanings of a man’s reading and Ministry—so 
giving him greater power and more time in systematic pastoralia; 
and, 

it provides a simple means for men in College to preserve their 
notes and study material in an organized way—thus enabling them 
to enjoy more support at the beginning of their life’s work and 


to receive permanent benefit from their early training. 


There must be a business side to the life of every Priest or Minister and, 
of course, it can be a great power for good. For, as the Rev. Charles R. 
Forder says in his book, The Parish Priest at Work (p. 5), ‘It is a 
mistake to think that only the material interests can be made more 
efficient, for the spiritual activities of the Priest can also be made more 
efficient by careful planning and business-like procedure behind the 
scenes’. 

Is it not true that the better the system used in pastoralia the happier 
and greater will be the result obtained in a maximum of efficiency, a 
saving of timeand the elimination of friction ? How can anyone measure 
the significance of such results in Ministry! If you are not satisfied with 
the methods in your study, eventually you will turn tothe ever-growing 
help of the MASTROM SYSTEM, so why not NOW? 


Mastrom Limited 


THE PASTORALIA PRESS 
81 Holly Lane, Birmingham 24, England 
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" NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


CONTRIEUTORS will receive one proof in page, bet it is assumed that the 
manuscript submitted is so finished that it requires no alteration if it is 


ted exactly. Corrections, other than of printers’ errors, may be 
Fisallowed, or the contributor responsible may be charged for them. 


The contributor of an Article or a Note receives a copy of the Number 
and twelve separate copies of his contribution, and may purchase addi- 
tional offprints if he informs the Editors of his wishes in this respect 
when he returns his corrected proofs. The price of these additional 
copies depends upon the length of the paper. The contributor of a 
Review or Short Notice receives only a copy of the Number. 

Communications which have been accepted and published become 
the property of the Journal, and permission to republish must be 
obtained from the Editors. 

All communications from contributors are to be addressed either 
» the Rev. Dr. H. Chadwick, Christ Church, Oxford, or to the 
y. Dr. H. F. D. Sparks, Oriel College, Oxford. Books for review 
d be sent to the Rev. Dr. H. F. D. Sparks, c/o the Clarendon 

ss, Oxford, and all other correspondence to the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS WANTED 





Wearealways interested in buying scholarly theological books, 
whether in small handfuls or large libraries. Our published 
offers are generally the highest in the trade, and carriage 
charges are refunded in full. In the case of large collections, 
we shall be pleased to send a representative to value the 
books on the spot, and to remove them immediately at our 
own expense. 


Please write for our free list of ‘Wants’, which gives our 
cash offers for over 3,000 selected titles, and full details of 
our service. 





464 DEMY BOOED 


8 BALFOUR ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX 














The So-called Kerygma and the Historical Jesus 
PAUL ALTHAUS 


Dealing mainly with the problem of the relation of faith to history, this book makes 
particular reference to the controversial contributions of Bultmann and Gogarten to 
contemporary European theological discussion. 9s. 6d, 


God, Grace and Gospel 
KARL BARTH 
Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Paper, No. 8 


This volume consists of three pamphlets written over a period of twenty years, 
linked by the dominant theme of each: the grace God in Jesus Christ. The first essay, 
Gospel and Law, dealing with the much debated question of Law and Gospel is regarded 
as perhaps the most important of Professor Barth’s lesser writings. 8s. 6d. 


forthcoming books 
OLIVER AND BOYD 


Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh 


Calvin’s Tracts and Treatises 
Introduction and Historical Notes by 
T. F. TORRANCE 


The republication of Calvin’s Tracts and Treatises makes available again a large and 
significant body of literature which has greatly influenced all the churches that arose 
out of the Reformation. Professor Torrance in his introduction remarks ‘it is now 
apparent as we look back over the last four hundred years that to John Calvin must 
be ascribed the honour of being the father of modern theology. It was he who 
showed the way back to a positive theology grounded upon the word of God. . . . 
Positive theology today once more returns to Calvin for guidance and inspiration, 
in thinking out and expressing the authentic message of revelation’. 


£5. gs. od. the set 
Volume One: On the Reformation of the Church 
Volume Two: On the Doctrine and Worship of the Church 
Volume Three: In Defence of the Reformed Faith 


9987 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Vivian Ridler, Printer to the University 
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